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“ . . . . There is notMng so necessary as to look forward to future ’^ars, 
■and to our early preparation for them. Our wars have always been long and 
ruinous in expense, because we were unable to prepare for the operations 
which must have brought them to a close for years after they were com- 
menced. Bat this system will no longer answer. . . . — Wellington. 


Chaptee I. 

IJTTEODUCTOEY. 

Soldiers who speak and write upon the present position 
of the British army often complain of the little interest 
which is taken in the matter hy civilians, and I feel that in 
writing on the British army as a civilian I am only accept- 
ing an invitation which soldiers have often given to their 
fellow-countrymen. At the same time I have not the 
presumption to write without miKtary help for the details, 
and I have to thank several distinguished officers for their 
•co-operation. I have also been aided hy the fact that 
there is with regard to the chief military questions a con-- 
■%mm% (A opinion among foreign military writers, which 
generally coincides moreover with the promptings of common 
-sense, Englishmen wffio are not soldiers are prone to avoid 
the subjects on ■which I am about to wTite, just as men in 
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general abstain as far as possible from living over undertakers^ 
shops, or in streets where many funerals pass, or from in- 
dulging in speculation upon the accidents of life and upon 
their own latter end. There are a great mmj Englishmen 
who trust to the national good fortune and the national 
courage — the school of luck and pluck they might be called 
— to guard them against dangers which their reason and 
their knowledge lead them to know are real. Most English- 
men who read are aware that the invasion of England is a 
conceivable possibility, that we are not in a perfect condition 
of defence against it, and that invasion would mean public 
ruin ; and when they think of these things by night they 
turn uneasily in their beds, but soon count up to a thousand 
or watch sheep jumping over a gate, or take some of the 
ordinary means of avoiding unpleasant thoughts, and go to 
sleep again. Some are inclined to dream that Mr. Stan- 
hope’s recent sacrifice of Mr. Henry Horthcote* on the altar 
of his country, and his other ‘^Administrative Eeforms,” 
which I shall have to examine when I come to details, 
have at last made us safe. It is not denied that even the 
mere capture of London would be the downfall of Great 
Britain; that the weakening of the ties of empire, the 
loss of coaling stations and destruction of our international 
trade, the payment of immense indemnities, and the domestic 
discontent which would be produced by the enoriiious con- 
sequent increase of taxation, would mean the end of the 
Empire as at present constituted. I shall not here speak of 
risks such as are barely conceivable, but of the risks which 
we daily run. It is, of course, possible by an exercise of 
^ Kow Sir Stafford Nortlicote. 
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the imagination to conjure up the terror that France and 
Italy, or France and Germany, or France and the ITnited 
States, or even, for the matter of that, a coalition of three 
or four or of all the Powers, may one day he arrayed in 
arms against us ; but it is not of risks such as these that 
I shall write. I deal with the risks of such wars as those 
which might easily break forth in the present state of 
Europe, and I fear that I shall have to try to pinve the 
truth of that which I firmly believe — that we are not, for 
example, at this moment in a position to fight even France 
alone, although our navy is no doubt still superior to the 
French, absolutely though perhaps not relatively, that is, 
having regard to what it has to do. Even when putting in 
a saving clause about the fleet I shall have to make it clear 
that our navy, owing to the weakness of our army, would be 
tied to the performance of work which does not lie within the 
proper sphere of the duties of a marine. 

If Herr von Bunsen’s warnings, in his A German Vieta 
of Mr, GJxidstonc, are to be taken literally, %ve have to fear 
something more than war with either Russia by herself or 
France alone. It is known to those who can go behind the 
scenes in the Eastern theatre that after the rejection of the 
ratification of the Anglo-Turkish Convention as to Egypt, 
Germany pressed England to take a more active part in 
Eastern anatters, promising Austrian and Italian support, 
and that Lord Salisbury, perhaps rightly, refused, to Prince 
Bismarck’s annoyance, after which in August last came the 
German ahaiidonment of Austria and deference to Russia 

in Bulgarian affairs. This fact gives weight to Herr von 
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Bunsen^s words^ tlireatening ns that if England neglects 
Bulgaria, and leaves Europe to take care of itself, she will 
force her natural friends and allies to save themselves 
•sacrificing her; and it will he a long time before Australia 
is strong enough to protect the IJnited Kingdom and India 
from a Franco -Bussian invasion/’ 

In a series of articles upon the ‘‘Present Position of 
European Politics” w:hich appeared lately in the Fortniglith/ 
Memo IV, ^ 1 pointed out the i)lace which force now takes in 
the European world and the preparations which have been 
made by all the Great Powers except ouj:selves for guarding 
against the dangers of wars which they think inevitable. 
I showed the probability in the event of war between 
France and Germany of an infraction of the neutrality of 
Belgium, and discussed the wisdom of our trjdng to make 
uip our mind as to whether we intended to defend that 
neutrality or whether we did not. In the earlier articles of 
the series we saw that England was hardly in a position to 
-defend Turkey against Eussia, any more than to defend 
Belgium against Germany or against France, and found 
that she was also not in a position, in the event of that 
war with Prussia which is always possible, to make a counter- 
attack upon the Caucasus such as is recommended to us 
by many writers. In the article on “The IJnited King- 
dom” I counted up the risks that still unhappily exist of 
war between England and France, and the far greater risks 
of war sooner or later between Eussia and Great Britain. I 
considered the unreadiness of England for war, and the 
* Fortnightly Femw, Jamary to June, 1887, inclusiye. 
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dangers to Britisli trade and to peace itself of tlie' attitude 
of effaeement wHcli we were forced by our military weak- 
ness to adopt. I foreshadowed the probability of a temporary 
arrangement being come to between England 'and Eussia 
because, as we saw, the condition of the Eussian Asiatic 
railroads made it impossible for Enssia as yet to attack' 
India under such circumstances of advantage as later on 
would be found upon her side, and, at present, made delay 
advantageous to that empire. In the sixth article I drew 
from the discussion which had taken plade after the appear- 
ance of my first and second articles the conclusion that it 
was unlikely, whatever individual wishes might be, that we 
should ever see England defending Belgium or Constan- 
tinople, inasmuch as it was impossible to shut one’s eyes to 
the change of public sentiment since 1870 as regards 
Belgium, and since 1878 as regards Constantinople. I 
pointed out that it was impossible, even though the defence 
of Belgium and of Constantinople might be given up, for the 
TJnited Kingdom to adopt a policy of disarmament without 
grave danger for her future. The defence of India had to 
be considered as well as that of our coaling stations and of 
our carrying trade, and in time of war we had to face a 
certain risk of invasion at home, ' and, what would he still 
•worse, a greater risk of paralysis of the forces of the Empire 
caused by panic. 

I know that when, at the beginning of 1887, war between 
Grermany and France seemed likely, the British official mind 
contemplated the sending to Belgium of a Corps of Obser- 
vation, but those who watch the House of Commons must 
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be certain tbat Lord Randolph Chnrchiil and a section of 
independent Conservatives and Liberal IJnionists would have 
joined the Opposition in protesting that the measure was 
inopportune, and must feel that the ofiGlcial horns would 
have been drawn in before Parliamentary attack. I maintain, 
then, the view that it is extremely improbable that we shall 
fight for Belgium. 

Our enormous expenditure upon the Army and Navj^ was 
next considered, as were the excuses made for that annual 
expenditure of 51 or 52 millions sterling, and we saw that 
the result of nearly 40 millions sterling spent upon the 
Imperial army at home, in India, and in the Colonies, was 
that we possibly were able to put into tbe field against 
European troops a force equal to the army of Roumania. In 
the last chapter of the hook in which the articles were re- 
printed* I gave the result of the military criticisms, public 
and private, which had reached me, and which went to show 
that, sombre as was the view I had taken of the prospect of 
a Russian attack on India and of the many chances of its 
success, I had as a fact set too high the power of the British 
forces to resist invasion. I had not, it seemed, made sufficient 
•allowance for the certainty of Russia being able to cause 
local uprisings in India as a diversion, and for the fact 
revealed in documents about which a great deal has been 
jminted in “ service ’’ journals, that the British force in India 
is only just sufficient to garrison the country without pro- 
viding for external wars. The highest military authorities 
in India hold that I have not set sufficiently high the risk of 
^ The Tresent Tosition of European ToUtics. Chapman and Hall, 1887. 
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tke Afghans ultimately taking the Russian side, or the risk 
of our native army turning against us in the event of their 
belief in us being shaken by the approach of the armies of 
a Great Power. Nor have I taken, I am told, sulhciently 
into accoimt the probability that the people of Western 
Afghanistan and those of Northern Afghanistan, that is of 
Herat and of Afghan Turkestan, would welcome the Russians 
as debverers from the Afghan yoke, while the armies of the 
native states, won over by Russian intrigue, would rise up 
against us in our rear. 

There are some who think that it is undesirable to discuss 
these questions publicly, and that is an opinion worthy o£ 
careful attention. A Conservatiye journal of ability lately 
published an article; not indeed upon my former writings, 
which it criticized in a friendly manner, but upon the words 
of others, headed ^^More Eeticence Needed.’’ It charged 
some of those who have lately described in Parliament the 
present condition of the British forces as guilty of pessimistic 
exaggeration, and then said that the native Indian papers 
were commenting in a tone of panic upon recent revelations 
which had been intended ‘^for home consumption.” The 
article concluded by the statement that before representing 
England as wholly unprepared for war, those who were in- 
dined to do so ought to reflect upon the possible conse- 
quences outside the British Isles.” Now, were it feasible in 
a democratic country, such as England has become, to trust 
this matter to the decision of the leading men, Judging 
quietly what expenditure was necessary for the purpose of 
putting the countryin a proper condition of defence, it might 


perKaps be tbe wiser course not publicly to proclaim our 
military weakness. WitH us, boweyer, suck preparation in 
tbe dark is out of tbe question. Ey any possible reorganiza- 
tion of our forces, suck as will make tkem of real ejfficiency 
in tke field, many interests will be wounded, and tke neces- 
sary leverage for undertaking so large a ckange cannot be 
obtained witkout publicity. Again, men like Sir Wilfrid 
liawson and Mr. Picton,' wko may almost be said to opj)ose 
all military expenditure^ kave great, and, tkrougk tkeir 
ability and konesty and services in difierent matters, on tke 
wkole deserved influence witk tke electorate, and unless tke 
electors are clearly skown tkat tke countr}^ is not safe as 
matters stand it will be impossible to induce tke House of 
Commons to abstain fromfollowing Lord RandolpkCkurckilFs 
advice and insisting upon suddenly and largely cutting down 
tke estimates. Hot tkat any one can be found to maintain' 
tkat all tkat is spent now is well spent, but tke people kave 
to be skown tkat large expenditure not only upon naval but 
also upon military, purposes is a necessity of ' tke time. So 
muck lor publicity and its effect. It is in India alone tkat 
karm is done, karm wkick kas, kowever, to be done tkat 
greater good may come. As regards damaging bur interests 
in Europe by revelations of tke weakness of our military 
position less need- be said, inasmuck as tke Intelligence 
Departments of modern continental armies are perfectly 
aware of tke existing position of our forces and know tke real 
nature of tkose forces better perkaps tkan we do ourselves. 
Parliamentary Committees and Poyal Commissions, also, are 
daily revealing our weakness to tke world. 


immmcmm: 


■-A:t tMs poiat'I’inust notice some very detailed and able 
criticisms of my views wMcli have been apjDearing from 
July 1st m J3racIimdod'‘s M^^ The writer, who appears 

to some extent to question the opinions wbicb I put forth, 
thinks that it is^. the duty of this country to others and to her 
own interest to defend by arms the neutrality of Belgiuin, a 
matter on which I expressed no opinion of my own, for the 
task which I had set myself was to look at facts and not to set 
up theories. He thus only increases the need which I fear 
exists, for revolutionary change in our military system. At the 
same time my critic admits the present inefficiency of the 
Belgian ai^y, and twice says in his September article that we 
cannot help Belgium unless she helps herself. He agrees* 
with me that we have neither the men nor the ships which 
are necessary for the defence of the Empire, and he admits 
our present want of readiness for war. He is positive, how- 
ever — and I envy him his firm belief— that when war comes 
upon us we shall have allies. I think him wrong upon 
this point, but unfortunately it is not necessary for my 
purpose that I should prove him wrong ; it is enough 
that there should be a doubt, and surely few sane men 
will deny that there is a doubt. Is it not indeed plain 
that when we have to fight for India against Eussia the* 
cause of quarrel will be found by Russia in such a form 
that we shall have to fight without allies? Is it not at 
least as likely that Russia might some day have France 
for an ally when she attacks ns, as that we should have 
allies to resist the Russians ? It is sufficient, however, 
to. point out that while it is possible that we shall have 
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allies^ it is at least possible that we shall bave to fight 
without them. 

The anonymous writer in Blackicoocl,^ and also the late 
Baker Pasha writing in Blaclacood in August last, agree with 
me as to the need for laying down definitely in advance what 
it is that, in a military sense, we want. They think, as I 
think, that we ought to make up our minds whether we 
intend, for example, to defend Turkey and to defend the 
neutrality of Belgium, and whether we intend to hold Egypt 
I I as against Prance. But even the things which are not matters 

ij I of choice, the defence of the United Kingdom, of India, of 

I the isolated and smaller colonies, and of the coaling stations, 

make tremendous calls upon us. There is also the question 
whether it is possible to defend ourselves against Russia 
in India if we exclude all idea of counter'attack. Moreover, 
it being certainly possible that we may one day, unhappily, 
find ourselves at war with Prance, there is a further question 
of the possibility of counter-attack against France, as for ex- 
ample in Tonquin, in Tunis, or in Corsica. 

The articles in Blackwood^ although written by one num- 
bered among Lord Wolseley’s warmest friends, are written, 
as is almost admitted, with strong political bias; and the 
•writer suspects, I hope unjustly, political bias in myself. 
The author says, and no doubt thinks, that he differs sharply 
from myself, and his main object in undertaking to write the 
series of articles appears to be to correct what he believes to 
be my errors. But what do we find ? That he agrees with 
me upon the main point, that we ought to know exactly 

I .v;i what it is that we intend our force to do ; that he thinks our 

pif' ' "■ ' " "" ' ■ 

I ! I * JTow known to be Colonel Maurice. 
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present position unsatisfactory, and liolds that neither our 
army nor our fleet is in such a condition as to give us the 
men and the ships that are needed for the defence of our 
commerce and the Empire, while he asserts that our army 
is not eflBcientforwar,^’ and admits our want of readiness for 
war,’^ and the need of our being, even for the mere defence 
of the Empire, ready to send out expeditions such as we 
■cannot send out at present* We discover, too, that he agrees 
with me in wishing to increase the fleet, and to complete 
and arm the home fortresses and the defences of our coaling 
stations, and agrees also with me upon many minor points, 
which extend to the using of the same phrases as I had 
used. He differs from, me chiefly on points of history or 
of military prophecy, which do not affect the issues on 
which Englishmen have to make up their minds : for ex- 
ample, as to whether we shall fight for Belgium, on which he 
■quotes Earl Hussell, though I can find him. still stronger 
passages to prove that we should defend Denmark, spoken 
just before we abandoned that interesting country to her fate. 
He differs from me as to the relative strength of Austria and 
Russia, and of France and Germany, respecting which I will 
only remind him that in 1866 it was the all but unanimous 
belief of English soldiers that Austria would beat Prussia in 
the Bohemian campaign. In fine let me repeat, in reply to 
the Blachcood writer, that which I have said before as to the 
unwisdom of those who, thinking our present position un- 
satisfactory, and more ot less agreeing about the main lines 
of the remedies to be applied, fight among themselves while 
Lord Randolph Churchill (with whom, oddly enough, in one 
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^enteiice he couples me) and lii§ so-cal&d “ Economists ’’ reap 
tlie benefit of our differences and tlie 'nation suffers. 

Tlie writer in BlcidJcivoocl tMnks that I bave exaggerated 
tbe real force of Russia. We sball find unfortunately that- 
this is not now the general opinion of well-informed English 
or foreign oflicers. The latest books, written both in friendly 
and unfriendly countries, tipon the Russian attack 'upon 
India, lay down the propositioh that we shall be unable to 
hold our own. Now, high as I rate the offensive power of 
the Russian Empire, the view which 1 put forward in niy 
articles was, for the present nioment, a more favourable one, 
namely, that we should be able to hold our own for some* 
years to come. But, as I have pointed out already, accord- 
ing to the great authorities in India^ — and no one can deny 
their competence — I have in several matters rated our power 
there too high, and the Russian power as against us too low. 
So far am I from being convinced by the arguments of the 
Blaclaoood writer that I still fear, not that I have exag- 
gerated the force of Russia, but that I have been in some 
degree unduly favourable to our own position. 

Between the defence of India, and the defence of Turkc}" 
or of Belgium, there is this difference, that to the defence of 
India we are tied, whereas the defence of the other countries 
rests upon joint treaties, to which there are other parties, 
and upon consideration of interests as to which there are 
differences of opinion. 

Just as the writer in proclaiming the necessity 

of the defence of Belgium only increases, as compared with 
the Conservative journals which give it up, the burdens. 
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wliicli lie wotild throw upon our army and its present weak- 
ness relatively to -what is expected of it ; so also with, the 
defence of Turkey. I put aside the writer’s condemnation 
of me for not finding any great difiei'ence between the foreign 
liolicy of Lord Salisbury and that of Lord Eosebery, and ap- 
jiroving on the whole of both, with the reflection that Lord 
Salisbury himself would probably rather share the opinion 
which I have expressed than that which has been put forward 
in BlacJcwoocV s Magazine. Our respective opinions upon this 
point do not much matter to any but ourselves, and are 
wholly beside the mark in the present discussion, upon the 
main bases of wvhich the iJ/f/rfaraorL writer and myself are 
agreed. Neither shall I follow him into the mazes of the 
Danish question of 1864. In 1864 I held the view which 
he seems now to hold, and my earliest political speeches were 
made upon that side ; but the question has not, in my opinion, 
any pressing importance at the present time. 

The writer thinks that had I known that we could have 
kept Eussia out of Constantinople in 1878 I should have 
made use of different language in my description of Jingoism 
and of its swagger. Now my position upon this matter has a 
certain bearing upon the question of the duties of the Eritish 
army in time of wai*, for I consider the Anglo-Turkish Gon- 
vention of 1878 to have been a bit of braggadocio, inasmuch 
as we were unable then, and are unable now, to defend Asia 
Minor against Eussia. The Convention seems to me to have 
been a mere pretence that we could defend it, and an attempt 
to impose upon the Turks and to delude the British public; 
and I also cannot, being challenged upon the point, deny 
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that I tHnk that the conduct of the Conservative leaders as 
to the “Free Port” of Batoum, and other matters at that 
time, misled the country ; but what does aU this matter now t 
The points which have a real importance in the present day 
are not those upon wHch we differ, hut those upon which we 
are agreed. If it were worth arguing the question, I should 
have to ask if the belief that we could have kept the Eussians 
out of Constantinople was not the belief of those Enghsh 
generals who in the middle of the Eusso-TurMsh war thought 
that the Turks were going to drive the Eussians back into the 
Danube, and who in 1866 had been certain that Austria would 
conquer Prussia. A more weighty subject of dispute arises 
where the Blaclmood writer sa 3 ^s that, in comparing the cost 
of the British army with that of France, I have left out of 
account the French debt for fortresses and guns. That is so 
in some degree, and I have also left Out of account our smaUer 
debt for fortresses, but our own expenditure upon fortifications 
has been so small that there is an enormous deal to be spent 
in England upon this head and upon the head of armament 
before we shall find ourselves in a satisfactory position, and 
I see no reason for taldng fortresses upon either side into the 
account. The relative expenditure of the Powers upon their 
various armies has, however, been exhaustively discussed 
in the evidence of General Brackenbury before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on the "War Estimates, 
and I have no fault to find with the manner in which the 
question is stated in that evidence. 

The Bhchcood writer laughs at the notion of our being 
able to pav for keeping up 900 field guns for home defence. 
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^France, wHcli is a less wealtty country, keeps up 138 guns 
of field and korse artillery (142 if we include an extra nioim- 
tain kattery) at eack of 18 out of ker 19 corps centres, and 
tkese guns are in condition to ke put into tke fiekk Tkis is 
done at no very enormous cost, and 102 guns were actually 
taken out in an efiicient condition ky tke corps recently 
mokilized five days after tke receipt of tke order. Tke 
keeping on foot in England even of a far smaller mimker 
tkan tke Frenck or German, kut of a numker muck greater 
tkan we keep at present, ougkt not to ke attempted unless 
it is an aksolute necessity of our position, kut, if it is a ne- 
cessity, ridicule on account of supposed inakility to face tke 
cost is out of place. Tke matter, kowever, is one of first-rate 
importance and must ke discussed at some little lengtk. No 
doukt modern foreign field artillery is less costly tkan our 
own, and, except in tke quality of tke pieces, possikly less 
efficient, kut it is efficient enougk toko far ketter tkan none 
at all, and to laugk at tke special numker of 900 guns is to- 
avoid tke point. W e are reducing our artillery wkile in fact 
it is tke force wkick akove allotkers, in. our circumstances,, 
we ougkt to increase. 

A competent military critic, Colonel Knollys, in a recent 
article upon tkis sukject, kas said tkat at a very low 
estimate we skould need for konie defence 450 guns; tkat 
we are relying at present entirely upon tke artillery of tke 
auxiliary forces, as to wkick, ke saj-s, soldiers feel most uneasy. 
He pronounces Mr. Stankope^s notions upon tke sukject 
‘'crude in tke extreme, points out tkat no arrangements 
exist ky wkick tke volunteer guns could ke korsed ky trained 
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iorsesj and suggests tiat Mr, Stanhope aBsdlutely ignores 
^^thoTalue of a mobile field artillery. Can guns of position 
altogether take the place of field artillery ? In what I have 
written of Tolunteer artilleiy it will be seen that I am far 
indeed from wishing to ridicule it or to wTite it down/’ and 
I certainly would keep all of it that I could find, but without 
the belief that it would be a highly mobile force, and with 
the conviction that a large proportion of the volunteer artil- 
lery would be more useful if placed under scientific officers 
.and considered as garrison artillery, l^ot only have w^e been 
.reducing horse artillery lately, but we have also been reducing 
officers of artillery, and we shall soon find even a greater 
deficiency than there would in any case have been in trained 
officers of artillery able to take charge of the massed guns 
-of volunteer artillery (supposing it to come into existence) 
and having experience of the concentration of fire of such 
massed guns, which is now one of the points of first import- 
ance in war. 

The reduction of the horse artillery, as , compared with 
■ordinary field artillery, is a point too technical for a civilian 
to write of without much diffidence. Judging from the 
.latest works, that on Horse Artillery and Cmalryi hj Major 
Schliehen, and the new or third edition of the Anstmn 
Cavalry Eegiilatlons, and the hooks of Captains >Serviere and 
Durand, in future wars the earlier fighting, which will have 
an important effect uj)on the sj)irit of the troops, will be 
battles of cavalry and horse artillery .against cavalry and 
horse artillery, for which a highly mobile and numerous horse 
.artillery is needed. This is admitted to be the weakest 
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point pf tile inoclern Contineiital stLort-sei'vice armies. It 
ouglit to be the strong point of our comparatively long- 
service cavalry and artillery, a cavalry and artillery too in 
which, it should he remembered, the rusty reserve men 
will bear a far smaller proportion to the other men in the 
ranks than in the short-service Continental armies. Colonel 
Von Schell has pointed out that, for this necessary service, 
the horse artillery must manoeuvre with highly trained horses, 
and that a portion of it must for this purpose be always on 
a war footing, not trusting to the use of horses purchased, 
or brought in by the horse conscription, after the declaration 
of war. Now our horse artillery was, though a costly arm, 
admittedly a most effective one, and I cannot understand how 
the best preparation for war consists in reducing your 
advantage where you possess one. 

There has lately been a trial issue of 20-pounder guns 
to some of the horse artillery. It is difficult to imagine who 
can be responsible for arming horse artilleiy with guns of 
this weight, when any civilian, who has read the latest 
Continental literature upon the early operations of a war, 
knows that even greater rapidity on the i)art of the horse 
artillery will be required in the future than has been needed 
in the past. It would almost seem that our horse artillery 
being superior to that of any other Power in the world, 
our authorities think it so much too good that they are 
deliberately trying to reduce it to a position in which it will 
be able to meet foreign horse artillery upon equal terms. 
We have indeed an enormous advantage for the creation 
of horse artillery over the short-service armies. I speak 
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'' tEe sEort-’seryice armies by contrast witE onr own, for,; 
tEougE we talli about short service among ourselves^ 
foreign writers naturally call ours a long- service arniy^ 
wEich as regards service witE tEe colours, as compared 
wifE most Gontinental armies, it now is. It is impossible to 
produce sucE splendidly trained troops as our Eorse artillery 
without several years of ; drill. At the same time English 
horse artillery officers, like English cavalry officers, are a 
little inclined to underestimate foreign artillery or cavalry,, 
as the case may be, on account of their dingy appearance* 
In' France, and Germany, and Eussia, and Italy, every 
farthing that can be saved is saved, in order to increase the 
number of men with the colours, and appearance has been 
wholly sacrificed to numbers. ISTothing more dirty, and, in 
the old sense, unsoldierlike,. than the artillery of most of thc: 
new Continental armies can be conceived; but there is less 
difference in the performance than there is in the appearance 
of the various artilleries. Possibly, on the other hand, the 
English horse artillery would not have been so hardly dealt 
with as they have been were it not for their smartness. 
Officers who belong to other branches of the service are 
inclined to think that anything so perfectly fumed out must 
be a toy, or intended, at all events, less for use than for 
show. If their jackets had been as dirty as those of the 
French horse artillery their numbers might have been in- 
creased instead of being diminished. I repeat, however, that 
our horse artillery force is probably by far the most perfect 
in the world, that its possession would give us an enormous 
advantage in the field at the beginning of a war, and that 
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:-we ouglit rather to try, to profit by that advantage than 
• ^0 take steps towards throwing it away. The last Continental 
nation which has made a change in its artillery is Italy, 

^ and Italy has enormously increased its horse artillery, Ifow 
if there is a Power in Europe which gets the most for its 
mbney, as compared with others, it is Italy ; and the increase 
of the Italian horse artillery is in itself, to my mind, a 
conclusive argument that the recent reduction of our 
own was a; serious error. A French Stanhope, Hapoleon 
III., gteatly reduced his grms and artillery horses in 
1865, and, although he increased them again in 1866, 
in 1870 found that he had far too few. With regard 
to numbers of artillery generally, it maybe said, I fear, 
that the English, who first, at Cressy, used field artillery, 
are now the hindmost of the Great Powers in the arm which, 
they invented. IFe think it enough to have ready in England 
for practical use about the same force of artillery which is- 
kept up at each of eighteen centres by France. 

. It is singularly unworthy of the dignity of the ofiice of 
Secretary of State for War that the reduction of the horse 
artillery should have been justified in a memorandum in 
which, among the I'easons given for the reduction, were the 
cost of the smart uniform of the force and the extraordinary 
rapidity of its movements for short distances on parade. A 
better manner in which to have dealt with any defects that 
had appeared would have been by an order altering the 
character, and reducing the cost of the clothing, and by the 
introduction of a system of drill in which all honour should 
have been attached to rapidity of movement over longer 
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distances and more difficnlt ground. Tlie military witnesses 
before tlie Committee of tbe House of Commons on tbe War 
Estimates said that unless smart dress were given to tbe men 
tbrougbout tbe army it would be impossible to secure 
recruits ; but I find that tbe men tbemselves do not take 
tbis view, altbougb, of course, it may be true and yet denied 
by tbe men who are actually serving. Being painfully 
aware of tbe trouble wbicb smart dress involves, tbe men, 
when once enlisted, prefer plainer clotbes. In soldiers’ 
dress great smartness ” is almost incompatible witb com- 
fort. As regards tbe eJBEect of smart dress upon recruiting, 
it is questionable whether more would not be done for re- 
cruiting by improvement of tbe status of tbe private soldier 
than by any conceivable smartness of bis dress. Bussia and 
Switzerland have compulsory service ; but still it may be 
worth noting that Eussia, which has made more rapid change 
ill military matters than any other Power in the last nine 
years, has proceeded so far in the direction of the adoption 
of workmanlike as against smart dress as to try the experi- 
ment of abolishing buttons and metal scabbards. The Swiss 
had already gone far in the same direction ; but we may ask, 
indeed, what, without the clanking sabre, comes of the 
pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war,! ” 

As volunteer field artillery is to he given us for home 
defence, in place of regular artillery, I suppose that we must 
make the best of it. The defenders of volunteer field 
batteries do not, of course, pretend for a moment that they 
are equal to regular batteries, but they take up that position 
which may be said to have lately become the official position. 
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They say that there is a serious danger “that at the moment 
when an invasion of this country is attempted we may he 
absolutely denuded of all regular field artillery and have to 
meet the enemy with a very untrained army of militia and 
volunteers, who, instead of being able to look for the support 
of a powerful field artillery to make up for their want of 
training, would have to face the enemy with hardly a single 
gun to back them. The vast expense of permanently keep- 
ing up a larger field artillery puts that method of getting 
out of the difficulty out of the question.’^ The defence then 
of the method which is being adopted assumes, in the first 
place, the violation of every military principle. It assumes 
the hopeless poverty of the country, the absolute impossibility 
of increasing the regular artillery whatever the necessity. 
In short, the official case begins by assuming that this 
country cannot afford to have a single gun of regular artillery 
to put in line against a foreign invader. The reserve of men 
could do no more than fill up our present royal artillery 
batteries for foreign service to their war strength. I doubt 
whether they could replace casualties, and there is no reserve 
of horses in existence, although it is now intended to try to* 
begin to form one. Mr. Stanhope, by inclnding the depot 
batteries in his calculations, thinks that after providing for 
the wants of two army corps we should have 14 field 
batteries left ; but he admits that each of these would be 
changed into an ammunition column. He does not allow,, 
moreover, for the drain of men and horses to enable the 
batteries of the two corps, which are on a peace footing, to 
take the field. I think that all artillerymen and indeed all 
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'who liaye considered the subject will agree that in reality we 
liaye no field artillery left for home defence. I should my- 
self go further and deny that we have, or are likely to have, - 
even the men and the horses needed for the batteries of the' 
two army corps. 

It has become an axiom with those who have thought 
about the matter that in the event of an invasion, given the 
circumstances under which it would take place if attempted 
at all, the resistance would have to come from the volunteers 
and those of the militia who were left after Malta and 
’Gibraltar had been filled up by the battalions that volun- 
teered and after other garrisons had been provided, and 
that the presence of any regular troops to assist the volim- 
teers and the remnant of the miljtia would be ^^an accident/^ 
How it is also an axiom that wuth an army of militia and 
volunteers, who would probably, too, be armed with an 
inferior rifle to that carried by our regulars and that borne 
by the ihvader, the proportion of artillery ought to be 
greater than with a regular army, and it is shown to 
demonstration that whereas we ought to have 900 field 
guns at least, or, the troops being half-trained and ill-armed 
troops, even a larger number, we should have as matters 
stand not a single gun. 

The most prominent advocate of the formation of volun- 
teer field batteries on a large scale in order to meet this 
extraordinary deficiency, which is confessedly the weakest 
point in our whole system of defence, himself admits that 
proper volunteer artillery cannot be formed unless the men 
are paid. ' What Captain Thompson really asks is that a 
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militia field artillery sfiould be created, atid ’there is tbere-» 
fore not much difference between liim and myself, inasmncTi 
as I am willing to allow that it would not be absolutely 
necessary in order to face Continental armies, if we bad 
equal numbers, to have also tbe smartness and tbe amount 
of drill wbicb are at present met with in our royal artillery, 
and that we might hope to create something in the nature of 
militia field artillery which should be equal in efficiency to 
the French regular artillery of the present day. When 
Captain Thompson stated his views before the Eoyal TJnited 
Service Institution he was met by a great deal of difference 
of opinion. Colonel Eichardson, an artillery officer of ex- 
perience and ability, explained how the volunteers, recruited 
and maintained as at present, could not be expected to 
keep up a large amount of field artillery ; it would be 
possible here and there, but could not, even by the admission 
of the author of the system, be done on a large scale with- 
out payment of the men, that is to say if the batteries were 
to be really mobile ; and Colonel Eichardson pointed out 
that batteries not mobile would be a mere encumbrance to 
the defence. The admirable results which were achieved by 
volunteer field artillery in the past, before its abolition, were 
explained by another officer, Colonel Eay, who said that his 
corps used to advertise for retired drivers of the royal 
artillery, pay them as bandsmen, and clothe them as volun- 
teers when they turned out; all the driving was done by 
these men, and it astonished royal artillery officers who 
were not in the secret and who thought that the drivers 
were volunteers. Obviously this kind of efficiency can ■ only 
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"be obtained in a small nnmlber of batteries kept ixp by 
■wealthy men as a plaything for themselves, and is not to be 
relied upon for a large force of field artillery. An officer of 
distinction, Greneral Goodenough, pointed out that it is 
necessary to be able to move guns rapidly at some periods, 
although not necessarily for a long time together, and he 
showed that it was not easy to produce a sufficient amount 
of mobility in real volunteer artillery. General Bracken- 
bury, in a statement which he made upon the same occasion, 
explained that the whole of the present militia artillery 
would be used for the defence of the garrisons, and that 
a large proportion of the present volunteer artillery must 
be used for the same purpose. So that it is admitted that 
we have no artillery for field defence, that we do not possess 
it even in embryo, and that, after' many years during which 
we were supposed to have made constant preparation against 
attack, the most important of all points to be provided for 
has been entirely neglected. 

The same brilliant officer. General Brackenbury, who 
thoroughly knows our needs and might be trusted to j)ro- 
vide for them if he were given a freer hand, made last 
summer at the same place, the Eoyal United Service Insti- 
tution, a statement in which he expressed by authority the 
views of the Intelligence Department upon subjects with 
which I shall have to deal. He laid down on that occasion, 
upon many questions, the soundest principles in the most 
excellent form. He pointed out how our army needed, as it 
were, to be sorted, and he showed that, while we should 
have possibly a few regular infantry, and certainly a large 
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force of militia and Tolunteer infantry, to pnt in tlie field 
for liome defence, we were entirely mtliout field artillery. 
He calculated tliat for fiome defence 390 guns of field 
artillery would be needed, at tbe rate of three guns per 
thousand men, for 130,000 troops. How I must repeat that 
for half- trained and ill-armed troops this, which is the old 
proportion for trained troops, is a sadly low proportion. 
The rate per thousand men is now nearer four than three 
in every foreign army. The cheapness of volunteer 
artillery led General Brackenhury to agree with Lord 
Wolseley in favour of creating a large force of that descrip- 
tion. In the debate which took place in the House of 
Lords upon this statement by General Brackenhury, Lord 
Wolseley was quoted as having pointed out the excellence 
of the American artillery during the Civil War after it had 
been improvised in less than a year from the civil popula- 
tion. He apparently forgot, however, that the American 
artillery upon each side had only to meet similar artillery 
upon the other, and that in the event of an invasion of 
England it would be the picked artillery of a great foreign 
army that our volunteers would have to face. It must be 
remembered too that the steps proposed to be taken are a 
direct, reversal of what has been quite lately clone by oiir 
own authorities, for the volunteer field artillery which 
existed before 1873 was abolished in that year. 

The confession as to the total absence of artillery for 
home defence supplies another instructive commentary upon 
the manner in w^hich Parliament has been hoodwinked in 
the past. The books which appeared in 1877 on the armies 
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■of all the Powers take carefully from Mr. G-atliorne Hardy 
abortive’’ scheme of eight army corps the figure of ninety 
guns to each of our eight army corps. Eight times ninety 
.guns makes, according to Cocker, 720 guns ; but when the 
720 guns are looked for now they are not to be found, and 
it is admitted that they never had a real existence. , 

The writer in accuses me of a misuse of in- 

verted commas with regard to ‘Lord Wolseley’s unfortunate 
term ^'theatrical.” I thought, and still think, that the word 
^'theatrical” appeared to apply, in Lord Wolseley’s speech, 
to the horse artillery. The ^?riter says it did not so apply, 
•and that Lord Wolseley, whose thoughts he knows, was 
thinking of altogether other matters. I do not know of what 
matters, and cannot therefore follow the statement. The 
Blackwood writer informs us that Lord Wolseley "deplores” 
the reduction; hut, on the other hand, w^e know that Lord 
Wolseley is almost the only oflScer who defends it. 

The writer goes on to' make an extraordinary statement 
wdth regard to what Mr. Stanhope calls the " abortive 
scheme” of the eight army corps. This scheme, the waiter 
says, wms never intended to do more than expose the weak- 
ness of our condition. I have heard indeed that Colonel 
Home, the author of the scheme, used to say so ; but, surely 
the Secretary of State of the time must have taken the matter 
seriously, and undoubtedly the House of Commons did so* 
That body could not assume that, when Mr. Gathorne Hardy, 
who was responsible, assured the House that the very hours 
in the time-tables had been worked out with a view to the 
concentration of this formidable list of army corps, the 
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^clieiae was not meant as a reality, fcut only intended to 
expose the weakness of onr position. ' Moreover, the scheme 
was allowed to figure as the official “ plan of mobilisation ^^ 
for several years. 

The Blahhvood writer finds one bright s|)ot wffiere nobody 
else has found one. He seems to think that it is possible for 
iis in some degree to rely upon the native States of India in 
the event of war with Russia, and to make use of them 
against that Power, an opinion which will excite a smile at 
his expense in the case of all Indian officers of experience,* 
and which is practically in direct conflict with that expressed 
by Sir Px^ederick Eobeids and the other members of the 
Simla Army Commission, who pointed out in their report 
that the friendship of an Indian prince is no defence 
against the hostility of his people. Even without treachery, 
the use of native troops against picked Russians is illustrated 
by the fate of the 66th Regiment at Maiwand, when panic 
in two of onr own Bombay regiments caused a retreat by 
British troops before undisciplined Afghans, Thus we read 
in Biddulph’s Oiir WeBtern Frontier at the time of 
Maiwand, “the very stations upon our line of rail were 
menaced by bodies of marauders, and there was not a single 
post throughout the whole length of our line of communica- 
tions which was not threatened or attacked, in many places 
in localities where the population appeared devoted to us, 
and it had been years since any sort of disturbance had 
occurred.’’ Even in spite of the Nizam’s recent display of 

I find that some Indian antliorities liope that it may be possible to devise 
-a system under ^vMell tlie native Statea may salely help. 
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loyalty tlie Commander-in-Clxief in India would prefer tliat 
tlie 350,000, or some say 390,000, men kei)t up by tlie 
princes sbould be deprived of every rifle or every cartridge 
ratber tbaii placed in the field upon his side in the event of 
a war with Russia. 

As regards that possible war with Russia which the 
Blackwood writer believes we shall conduct with great allies, 
but in which I fear that we shall have to undertake unaided 
the defence of India, he thinks me wrong in mentioning 
Vladivostock as the point at which our counter-attack should 
be delivered. I must here say, however, that I have not 
so much advocated an expedition to Vladivostock as pointed 
out that it is the only spot at which Russia will be vulner- 
able by us if we fight alone, and that indeed even there she^ 
will only be vulnerable for a few years, until her Siberian 
railwa37-s have been made. 

I shall have throughout to mention only Russia and 
France as probable enemies, because, as I have elsewhere 
pointed out, Germany has no interests at variance with 
our own sufficiently important to be likely to lead to a 
quarrel, and Germany moreover is entirely invulnerable bj^ 
our forces, after she has been stripped of those shadowy 
territories in New Guinea and in Africa which it would 
not break her heart to lose. In the case of Italy there 
is no reason whatever for apprehending any differences, 
and if differences did occur our operations would be naval, 
for it would become the duty of the British fleet to cut 
off Sardinia and Sicily from the Italian kingdom, difficult 
though it might be to do this against the Italian first-class 
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ironclads and torpedo boats, if our fleet tad any otter calls 
to meet. W Austria, also, we are unlikely to have 
quarrels ; wtereas between ourselves and France differences 
are frequent, and between ourselves and Russia war is one 
day almost certain to arise. If, indeed, we are to defend 
tte neutrality of Belgium, we may at any time find ourselves 
involved in a Continental war against Germany, witt Franco 
and Belgium for allies ; but in my belief the Britisb public 
are not willing to figtt in defence of Belgium. Lord 
Eandolpt Gbiircbill, tte and tte Morning Po^ty 

form a powerful combination wten ttey throw in tteir 
weight with the Peace Society. The defence of Turkey 
would probably offer us a better field for opposing Russia 
than, in the conrse of a few years, any other portion of 
the world 'will afford us, but Lord Salisbury during last 
summer turned a deaf ear to Prince Bismarck’s hints. We 
are, moreover, a peaceful Power, and shall never fight at all 
until we are driven into war, and therefore I regard it as 
unlikely that public opinion in England will couiitenanco 
any scheme for the defence or support of Turkey. The real 
dangers of military operations on a large scale, which we 
have to face, are dangers upon the side of Russia and upon 
the side of France. It is possible that a French ministry not 
more pro-German than was that of M. Ferry, but taking its 
policy from Berlin as he took his, might be able to secure 
the neutrality of Germany in a contest with ourselves. 
What is more likely to happen, however, is a single-handed 
war between Russia and Great Britain, with a neutrality 
unfriendly towards us on the part of France. 
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In arguing "witlt the witer’ in BlacJavoody, as in arguing' 
.•with Colonel Malleson in my former series of articles, I feel 
that I am carrying on a discussion with one who, generally 
spealcing, looks at matters from the same standpoint as I do 
myself. It is, however, impossible for those who take part in 
such discussions to shut their eyes to the fact that there are 
many who hold that it is possible to greatly reduce onr 
military expenditure by keejping out of Continental com- 
plications. This view haS ; become very general in tbe- 
England of to-day; it is reflected in the provincial news- 
papers, is supported by colonial opinion, and is apparentlj^ 
on tbe way towards becoming the average public opinion of 
our democracy. It is represented even on the Select Com- 
mittee to w'hich our army expenditure was recently referred,, 
and I see it continually put forwmrd in speeches by men ^Y]xo 
have a considerable following both in the House of Com- 
mons and in the country. I confess that when I read these 
doctrines in their speeches, I fiind it somewhat difficult to 
exactly understand them. I can fully recognize the fact 
that there may be many who think that, as regards home 
defence, we may hold our own by trusting entirely to the 
fleet. I do not share that view. It is possible that, even 
with an increased expenditure upon the navy, we may find 
that vre cannot permanently retain in the Channel a fleet 
superior to that which France could concentrate there 
without much warning. That would certainly be so unless 
we gave up our present position in the Mediterranean, 
wffiich, how'cver, I know that many representatives of the 
democracy would abandon. Upon this point they have 
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weighty authority iipori their side, but then^ dealing as I do 
with facts and not with ■ theories, I must; ask them to face 
the fact that the British public is not likely to consent to 
abandon the positions of the counti'y in the " Mediterranean, 
except after an unsuccessful war. : The late General Gordon 
was an advocate of retirement from the Mediterranean, and 
the late Sir Henry Gordon wrote in support of this portion 
of his brother's policy, and was answered by Sir Samuel 
Baker and others. Sir Samuel Baker thinks that both 
routes to India should be looked upon as essential and made- 
secure; he would have us protect the Suez Canal, maintain 
our footing in Egypt, and hold our own in the Mediter- 
ranean, a policy of which I will onty say that, however wise 
it may be if we have the strength to carry it out, its adoption 
by the country would add to the already tremendous respon- 
sibilities of our situation. The present policy would probably 
in ]practic'e lead to the result that, as against France, we 
should not attempt to hold Egypt ' in the event of war, but 
that we should hold it in a war with Eiissia. 

It is not perhaps worth discussing in this place whether 
we shall or shall not give up Malta, or exchange Gibraltar 
for a point upon the opposite coast. While the difficulties 
attending upon the occupation of Egypt are such that 
England may at any moment cease to occupy that country, 
it is most unlikely that any arguments will persuade the 
public to give up Malta, -which, whether very useful or not, 
would iindoubtedly he useful under certain circumstances 
which can be conceived, and is not difficult to hold in time 
of peace. The chance of our having Italy for an ally in 
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tiiiy future war, and the sti’ength of tlie Italian fleet, are botli 
of them sufficiently great to make it j)ossible that we should 
be able to command the Mediterranean against France, even 
though we had at the same time to defend our coaling 
stations and our trade throughout the world ; and it is certain 
that so large a number of competent persons will continue 
in the belief that the command of the Suez Canal is of im- 
portance to us that, whatever some Eadicals may say, we 
shall continue to make the attempt to command the Mediter- 
ranean and the CanaL On the other hand, it is now known 
that neither Gibraltar nor Malta is strong enough as it 
stands, while Cyprus haS been left entirely without defence. 
The case of Gibraltar is indeed so lamentable that I shall 
have to return to it when I discuss details. It is unfortu- 
nately the fact that, while it is possible to arouse the British 
public with regard to our defenceless condition at any given 
point, provided one point at a time Is named, it has not 
hitherto been found possible to induce tbem to consent to 
the expenditure which is necessary to put all portions of the 
Empire in a proper condition of defence. 

It is shown by General Alderson’s evidence before Lord 
Eandolph ChurchilFs Committee, that the rifle with which 
^our troops are armed will soon he obsolete, and that the 
regulars and the navy will have to he armed at once with 
:a magazine rifle at a cost of nearly a million of money. 
This will leave the militia and the volunteers, upon whom 
the defence of the country will fall in time of invasion, 
armed with an obsolete weapon, to face regular troops 
armed with a magazine rifle ; but to arm the whole of the 
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forces would cost a million and a half. As has been said 
by a distinguished ordnance officer in Barrington’s 'Brohkm 
of Invadon, it is also “impossible to conceiye the incon- 
venience, and possibly the disaster, that might result from 
the fact that the regulars and auxiliaries carry rifles and 
carbines requiring different kinds of ammunition.” Even 
the million and a half does not allow for a reserve of rifles ; 
and when Mr. Childers pointed out that fact. General Alder- 
son’s reply was, “ The least you ought to have is one rifle in 
store for one in the hands of the troops, and that is less than 
some foreign Governments have.” This means close upon 
three millions sterling. Then over a million and a half is 
needed for arming our military ports, that is the southern 
fortresses, the Channel Islands, Malta, Gibraltar, TTnlTfa-g- ^ 
and Bermuda ; and a million for defending the commercial 
ports. Successive Governments have refused to face the 
expenditure of these five millions and a half, but everyone 
who has looked into the facts must admit that the expendi- 
ture is necessary, and that it is the duty of every patriotic 
citizen to try to convince his brother electors of this necessity, 
and cheerfully to bear his own part. It is, however, too prob- 
able that we shall go into the next war with our Mediter- 
ranean fortresses in nearly the same hopeless condition as 
regards defence that they are in at the present time, a cir- 
cumstance which will only add to the already great difficulty 
of keeping up communication through the Suez Canal. 

Let us take the most extreme of all possible views. Let 
us renounce all concern for Constantinople, all part in Egypt, 
abandon the Suez route as a route for war, wash our hands 
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of tlie fate of Turkey and of Belgium, and declare that if 
ever we were to quarrel with any Power, we would confine 
ourselves to defence, nevertheless it is certain that we could 
not 1)0 absolutely sure of always blockading the Prench in 
their own ports, except by so hampering our navy as to 
pai'alyze it in the task of the defence of our coaling stations,, 
of our trade, and our smaller colonial possessions. Moreover, 
even if we modify our policy in the way proposed by Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, we do not avoid the risk of war with Russia. 
There are many who advocate also an understanding with 
Russia, and who believe that Russia covets nothing which 
we j)ossess. They argue that our position in India is in- 
defensible unless with the full consent of the governed, and 
that if we possess the full consent of the governed, we 
need have no fear of a Russian invasion. But India is not 
one country : it is a vast territory inhabited by great numbers 
of tribes and j)eoples in all stages of civilization, some of 
whom are deeply attached to our rule, some ignorant and 
indifferent, some hostile, all of whom might easily come to 
fighting among themselves. Beyond India there lies China, 
with which we possess a gigantic trade, the disappearance of 
which would mean a tremendous blow to the prosperity of 
England. Is it not plain that it is our duty to our own 
people not to risk our Eastern trade, and our duty to the 
people of India not to allow the existence of a chance of the 
invasion of that country and of the anarchy which would 
ensue ? 

It is hardly worth while to discuss the matter as an 
abstract question upon first principles, when every one must,. 
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I tliink, admit tkat the English people will not give np their 
hold upon India without fighting. No one can have a greater 
admiration than I have of the spirit and energy of the 
Russians ; hut their very patriotism and courage make them 
dangerous neighbours both to India and to China, and their 
vast expansive force must cause the risk of conflict with 
ourselves, however great the pains ■which both Governments 
may take to avoid it. It would be impossible even for 
Mr. Picton and Sir Wilfrid Lawson, should they ever, by the 
advance of Radicalism in England, be charged with the ad- 
ministration of our national affairs, to avoid taking uj)on 
themselves the duty of making India secure against possible 
aggression. Even if we shake off Turkey and Belgimn 
and Egypt, and keep as completely free from '' Continental 
complications as these gentlemen could desire, even if we 
should trust in a war with France to our navy and our 
volunteers, yet I fear that we are not in a satisfactory 
position. This we cannot be until we are certain of being 
able to defend ourselves in India and to strike a i-eturn 
blow in some portion of the world. Moreover, even upon 
the most limited view of our duties, we need to back our 
navy for home defence hy such fortresses, such organization 
of our volunteers, and such support of them hy artillery and 
the other appliances of an organized army, as shall prevent 
that paralyzing of our mark ime forces of which I have 
already spoken. 

Those wdio do not observe foreign loolitics with continual 
attention hardly realize the chances of quarrel in all parts of 
the world. I gave in my recent view of France a list of 
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tlie principal causes of difference between ourselves and tbM 
country, but I only included those wliicli were prominent at 
the moment. Had I gone a few years back I must also 
have named Paper Blockades upon the China coast, whether 
by France or by any other country, as a possible cause of 
war in the future. Had I looked a few years forward I 
must have seen in the intrigues of France in Siam another 
very probable cause of quarrel ; while in ISTewfoundland, 
to which I only referred in passing, we may, at any moment, 
have to choose between tbe rising of a colony against our- 
selves and a war with France. I have indeed perhaps gone 
too far in the peace direction by assuming that it is only 
with Russia and France that there is risk of our having, in 
our time, to fight. ISTot long ago we yielded to Germany with 
regard to hTew Guinea in a manner in which we should not 
now be allowed by our own colonists to yield— in a manner 
which has been the destruction of Lord Derby as a politician. 
We yielded to Germany at Zanzibar, to the permanent loss 
of our influence in a country where up to that time our in- 
fluence had been supreme and our trade predominant. I 
have also not brought into the account the chances of a 
conflict with the TTnited States. 

When we are told that our task would be an easy one if 
we were to confine ourselves to defence, I would point out 
that defence involves a good deal of fighting under diflxcult 
conditions. I suppose that even Sir Wilfrid Lawson and 
Mr. Picton would fight for the Channel Islands. Those 
islands are not part of the TTnited Kingdom, it is true, 
but they are among the oldest possessions of the British 
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Crown, and I belieYe tlie inliaTbitants consider tlie ITnited 
Kingdom a dependency of tbeir own, Tliere certainly are 
no more devotedly loyal subjects of tbe Crown, Kowitis 
by no means easy, even witb naval superiority in tbe Obannel, 
to make certain of being able to defend those interesting 
shores as well as every other point at which we may be 
attacked. 

There is no subject upon which national illusions have 
such play as upon questions that are half military and half 
political. Even in the most imlikely quarters we find the 
most dangerous doctrines promulgated with complacency. 
One of the service papers lately told its readers that 
we had nothing to fear from Russia because of the condition 
of her finances. Those who write such articles forget that 
we have been told the same thing for the last twenty years, 
although ill that period the Russians have doubled their 
taxation, doubled their national income, doubled their military 
expenditure, and are more prosperous than they were twenty 
years ago. Curiously enough, on the very same day on 
which this article appeared the decision of Russia to at once 
commence that Trans-Siberian railroad, the completion of 
which will make her invulnerable by us, was announced to 
the world. This is probably the most costly undertaking 
upon which any Power ever entered. 

There have lately been warning symptoms upon the side of 
France to show us that it is possible that France will, wdth 
or without a Russian alliance, one day aecept the loss of 
Alsace and direct her attention first to Siam and then to- 
China, in the hope of founding an Indian empire more won- 
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■derful eTen than onr own. There are, too, some in Franco 
who think that Alsace itself may one clay be recovered 
through exchange in which England would be the sufferer." 
An anti-English policy would be popular in France, where 
with many persons we seem, if the phrase may be permitted, 
even less liked than are the Grermans. A very able pamphlet 
appeared some time ago in Paris from the pen of a French 
naval officer under the title of England in the Mediterranean^ 
and in that pamphlet the policy of friendship with Germany 
and of attack upon England was advocated by a patriotic 
Frenchman. There has lately been published a work to the 
■same effect, which has excited more attention, and which 
describes the conquest of England by four French army 
•corps, it having been found necessary to mobilize only four 
out of their nineteen for the purpose of landing 150,000 men, 
nfter the diversion of our expeditionary force to Egypt and 
the division of our fleei It has been suggested that the last- 
named work was paid for by German money ; but that 
•certainly was not the case wdth the j)amphlet of 1885, and 
Captain Fiessinger writes calmly and firmly, as though he 
understood the questions which he is discussing. This French 
naval officer is of opinion that England can be successfully 
invaded by the French, and that is the opinion also of many 
military writers in all. countries who have scientifically 
discussed exactly the same subject. Of two French pamph- 
lets on the state of the English navy, also published, like 
the two pamphlets on invasion, the one in 1885 and the 
other in 1887, the former, which was the more precise and 
the more accurate in its information, attracted but little 
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notice^ wMle tlie latter, by M. Weyl, lias beea a good deal 
read in England. Botb. demonstrated wliat may be called 
tbe great potential force of England, but . showed also onr 
existing nayal weakness when the duties wbicb. our fleets 
would have to perform in war are brought into account. 
Both the Erench naval pamphlets demonstrate the supe- 
riority of the Erench naval artillery to our own. These 
four works are worthy of our attention, and some of their 
words are far from pleasant reading — as for example the 
last sentence of the Erench sea-captain’s pamphlet: To 
have in the day of danger his place among the defenders of 
his country is for a German, for a Erenchman, for a Prussian, 
an inalienable right and honour which nothing would induce 
him to renounce, but for an Englishman to go for a soldier 
is a weakness. The passion of an Englishman is money ; 
he gives it to procure soldiers, and the union pf those 
-soldiers he calls an array, but it is an army to which peace 
is necessary. Carthage also ]possessed incalculable wealth 
and an unrivalled fleet.” 

Those who think that we may trust for home defence mainly 
to the volunteers cannot quote upon their, side the authority 
of the volunteers themselves. The volunteers as they stand, 
according to their best men, as for example Captain Wilkin- 
son, are not able to cope with the regular troops of foreign 
armies. In a most able article upon the former writings a 
distinguished volunteer, who is one of the best writers upon 
volunteering, expressed his adherence to the view “that a 
great war in which England might be engaged would not 
end without an attempt at invasion.” I may say in passing, 
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tiat, altllongli I am willing to adopt tlie view, I did not 
give it as my own, but quoted it from tbe first military 
writer of tbe age. Now our volunteer says that tbis state- 
ment is simply an application to English conditions of 
what has been for half a century a leading idea of Conti- 
nental strategists. In any war the first object is to disarm 
your antagonist. Tbis involves an attack upon bis most vital 
point. No reflection is needed to see that on tbis principle 
any enemy at war witb Great Britain would take London for 
bis objective. That a landing either on the east or the south 
coast is practicable every student of military affairs knows, 
though perhaps not enough Englishmen are familiar with 
the Continental doctrine that preparation precedes the 
quarrel, and should, if possible, be complete at the time when 
war is declared.’^ This representative volunteer insists upon 
the prep.aration of a proper defensive army composed of the 
three arms. He opposes, with vehemence equal to my own, 
the reduction of the regular artillery, and insists upon in- 
creased attention to fortification. He proves indeed that the 
volunteers of England are not arrogant enough, while well 
knowing their own value, to differ from the great experts 
of regular armies in all parts of the world, as to the steps 
which are necessary to put us in a real position of defence. 

An army to which peace is necessary,!^ says Eiessinger. 

An army which has neither peace- footing nor war-footing/^ 
says Glaser, another foreign writer. These are hardly 
pleasant phrases ; but we have to inquire whether they are 
true. I need not here reiterate my profound belief in the 
warlike spirit of the English people, for I have often fully 
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stated my coBvictioii of its existence, and I siiall allow for 
it tlLrougliont tlie consideration of my present snbj ect. Tte 
material, I belieTe, is excellent ; tbe nse made of it is alone 
bad. It is bardly necessary to proYe tbe existence of 
reasons for writing on tbe army at tbe present time. Tbe 
inefficiency of onr present organization, and its wastefulness, 
are admitted by persons wbo differ as greatly tbe one from 
tbe other as, on tbe one band, tbe chief of tbe “ Economists,^' 
Lord Eandolpb Cbnrcbill, and, on the other, tbe soldiers who 
are the objects of bis scorn — Lord Wolseley, Sir Frederick 
Roberts, and General Brackenbnry. Onr present position 
is, therefore, condemned all ronnd, and tbe day has come 
when it beboyes every Englishman to have an opinion as to 
the direction in which the remedy is to be sought. 

Not that it is a time which, had it been possible to avoid 
tbe subject, one would have chosen for a complete involution 
in our military system. Tbe present danger of war in 
Europe is so great that if we bad an army of almost any 
kind we should be inclined, I think, to do tbe best we 
could to develop it upon existing lines, rather than cast it 
into the crucible. But, on tbe other hand, there is a 
universal admission of tbe breakdown of tbe War Office 
under tbe pressure of a centralized administration. It is also 
conceded npon all sides that we are in a position of utter un- 
readiness for war, and that tbe outbreak of hostilities between 
ourselves and a Great Power would, as matters stand, be tbe 
beginning of a period of confusion so intense that it would 
bardly be capable of increase even were we to be caught by 
war at a moment when we were undergoing a complete 
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ciLange of system. ' We do not, however, in any case, possess 
the advantage of having even an old efficient system— one 
merely out of date— actually working or alive among iis. If 
the phrase may he allowed to me, I should say that we have 
for many years past in this country been in a condition of 
continual change. We have attempted to introduce short 
service, and have thus enormously increased the expenditure 
of India. We have also attempted what we call localization ; 
but we have no true localization and no true system of 
reserves in a modern Continental sense, for we have no 
reserves kept in training, and our reserves are mere lists 
of old soldiers who may be called out. Although we have 
destroyed our old long-service army of well-seasoned men, 
we have not adopted short service in the modern sense of 
the phrase. We have an army very small in numbers, 
which, by the theory of its organization, should be the most 
perfect in the world, but it is notoriously behind the armies 
of the other Great Powers in armament and equipment ; 
and, while its small size and the comparative absence of 
reserves ought to render it capable of instant mobilization, 
the possibilities of a British mobilization are, in fact, wholly 
behind the practice of the Continent, and our army would 
take far longer to mobilize than w’^ould that of any great 
Continental Power. 

When we come to consider the dangers of our present 
situation and the wastefulness of our existing system, 
we shall, I fear, find that w^e are not prepared in time of 
peace; that the result of our want of preparation would be 
that we should have to: incur frightful and wasteful expenr 
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ditiire. ia time of war; iliat our fleet is too -weak for its 
duties, and is at tlie mercy of the iuyentors, who are busily 
at work upon methods of dealing with' high explosives which 
may prove ' to he its destruction, while we are behindhand 
in great guns afloat, behindhand in great guns ashore, in 
disapj)earing guns, in cupolas and shields, and in submarine 
mining. We are, I fear, open to invasion, open to bombard” 
ment and ransom of our commercial ports, open to bom- 
bardment of our arsenals, exposed to the loss of some of our 
coaling stations, and the consequent destruction of our trade. 
We are trusting to the navy to do the work both of fortifica- 
tions ap.d of field armies. We possess no organization for 
home defence, our reserves of men are not real reserves, we 
have altogether insufficient field artillery, we possess as yet 
no reserve of horses; -we could not even mobilize our two 
expeditionary corps for want of a reserve of horses, and shoiild 
be unable, therefore, to deliver a counter-attack. I may have 
to show that the Jubilee review, so far from indicating our 
possession of two real, army corps, proved that we have not 
■one, and thatour military position in Eurojpe is growing year 
by year less strong relatively to that of Erance and the other 
Powers. We shall have to take note of the admissions of 
Mr. Smith and Mi\ Stanhope with regard to onr deficiency 
in stores, of the Government admissions as to the stock of 
rifles and of ammunition, hath here and in Canada, which 
great dependency is indeed, I fear, dciensively considered, as 
hadly off as we are in England ; and we may have to remark, 
in passing, upon the foreign opinion as. to the defects in our 
.attack fcrmaiions, and as to the weakness of our garrison 
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artillery. If we look to tke colonies we skall discover tkat 
tkey can obtain heavy ordnance and ammunition only from 
England, and that their needs will add to the sudden pres- 
sure under which our centralized administration is likely to 
break down in the event of war. Turning to India, we shall 
find that the British troops are needed for the garrisons, 
while the native army is unfitted to face Eussians in the 
field; that, the recommendations of the Indian Commission 
having been vetoed by Lord Hartington and Lord Kimberley, 
there is a terrible division of responsibility ; and that, while 
we have deluded ourselves with the belief that we have 
come, in Afghanistan, to a settlement with Russia, which 
is in fact no settlement at all, we are losing ground year by 
year relatively to Russia, who is steadily increasing her 
power of attack. As regards finance, we shall find that Just 
as English defence has been sacrificed to Indian, India | 
leaving us mere depots for home service, so India is being 
ruined by the monetary caUs made upon her by a system 
which is un suited to her requirements. India needing long 
service, and England needing short service and large 
reserves, a compromise has been arrived at which suits ‘ 
neither. 

With the waste and muddle that exist at home we shall 
have to compare the scientific system of modern Continental 
armies, and to see how far their organization is a model to 
ourselves. We shall have then to consider the Swiss, 
Canadian, and American systems of defence, and to exa- 
mine whether I am right in thinking that what would 
best suit England would be a purely English system based 
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oa English and Indian requirements, rather than a copy of 
the organization of any Continental Power. 

The system on which the English army of the future is 
to he based is the subject of continual Parliamentary inquiry, 
•conducted by innumerable Committees and Commissions. Of 
the armies of the other European Powers, that of Russia is 
wholly free from Parliamentary interference, and those of 
■Germany and Austria practically free from it ; and the Italian 
Parliament, whatever may be the condition of the Italian 
finances, from year to year has granted everything for which 
it has been asked by the last two distinguished Ministers 
of War, cheerfully assenting to the doubling of the artillery, 
and to the increase of the numbers and improvement of the 
equipment of the other arms. While the Italian artillery 
has been actually increased during 1887 by forty-eight 
batteries of six guns each, the German artillery is also 
undergoing increase. In France Parliament retains a strict 
control over the details of military organization, but this 
does not prevent the entrusting of a great amount of power 
to the most competent men who can be found. The Superior 
Council of War a few months ago was composed of eleven 
members, of whom nine would be generally admitted by 
soldiers to be the nine best officers in the French army, 
namely, the Minister of War and the Chief of the Staff, with 
Generals Saussier, Eevrier, Billot, de Miribel, Lewal, Wolff, 
•and de Galliffet : the other two are Generals Carrey do 
Bellemare and Bressonet. Of the two last-named, who are 
less known in England than the others, the former commanded 
at Le Bourget, commanded the centre at the battle of Buzen- 
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Talj aiLc! afterwards commaiided the divisioE of -N^ice and then 
two army corps stLCcessxvely ; the latter is a distinguished 
engineer general, who has long been President of the Com- 
mittee of Fortifications. With this state of things we haTe 
to contrast’ that which prevails in this country, where we are 
in the hands of the Dnte of Cambridge and Lord Wolseley, 
whose ideas notoriously do not agree; whereas Sir Frederick 
Eoberts, who differs on many points from both, gets none 
of his own way in England, and not much of it in that India 
which he thoroughly understands and in which he nominally 
holds supreme command. 

With the disorder which exists among ourselyes we shall 
have to contrast the order which exists abroad. Next in 
size to the enormous, and perhaps unwieldy, army of Eussia 
come thoi'e armies of France and Germany, which we may 
take as the modern type. In each we find a peace footing of 
between five and six hundred thousand men, with between 
sixty and seventy thousand cavalry, and between sixty and 
seventy thousand artillery. Each army possesses about 
nineteen army corps in time of j)eace, each corps having a 
strength of artillery greater than that which our generals 
assign to an army corps in time of wur. It is with great 
difficulty that England could at this moment put in lino 
in India two army corps, and in England one army corps— 
that is in all three army corps — eq[ual to any three of 
eighteen of each of the Powers which I have named. 
Even this could only be done by either neglecting Indian 
garrisons which have been pronounced to he essential by 
Sir Frederick Eoberts, or by padding our Indian corps 
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with native troops of doubtful efficiency in tbe field. The 
French and Grerman armies can be doubled in a week by 
bringing in the reserves, and can be. quadrupled in three 
weeks, so far as the number of men goes, although not with- 
out a diminution of the efficiency of the regiments. Every- 
thing in France and Germany is kept in so high a state of 
preparation for immediate war that the whole of the waggons 
for the train of each army corps are stored at each of about 
eighteen centres (or in the case of France in grouj)s of 
centres) in enormous sheds, and every article that can be 
needed is always ready. This minuteness of preparation is 
well understood by men like Lord Wolseley and Sir Frederick 
Roberts, and by all the officers of our own Intelligence 
Department ; but thej5^ have become so used, by long suffer- 
ing, to the English habit of cutting dowm stores in time 
of peace, that they are inclined to trust to the corresponding 
English habit of lavish expenditure in time of wuxr to provide 
for all such matters. At the same time, however, in the 
event of war, with say France, for . example,- the existence 
of all these stores at a great number of centres, some of 
which are upon the very shores of the English Channel, 
and their non-existence in our case, would give a great 
advantage to our enemy. The elementary maxims upon 
which Continental armies work are, of course, well under- 
stood hj many English soldiers, but they need to be 
repeated in this country, because, although known and 
understood, they are not acted upon among ourselves ; 
for example, the simplest and most necessary of all, that 
each man should know the place which will be his in 
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time of war, and tKe duties that he will he called upon to 
perform. 

We are not without men who could reduce our noii^ 
system to system, and who could apply for us these well- 
known maxims. Sir F. Roberts, who has partly done this in 
India so far as the white army goes, and has attempted, in 
spite of resistance at home, to reform the native force — 
Sir F. Roberts could do it. Lord Wolseley, whose organiza- 
tion of each of his exj)editions has been careful, energetic, 
and in every way remarkable, and who, in his Solciier^s 
Pocket Pooh, has produced the best of all handbooks to the 
•elements of the art of wai’ — Lord Wolseley could do it. But 
the existing system does not do it, although the talents of 
these men have forced them to the very front in spite of a 
system the weakness of which they know. 

It is impossible to wonder that soldiers, perplexed by 
foolish questions, should be inclined to insist that they 
should in the first place be told what it is that we wish 
them to do. It wmuld be arrogant, however, in an individual 
to attempt to authoritatively decide what are the military 
needs of the country, but there is a kind of minimum of 
military needs which may be easily ascertained by careful 
inquiry without attempting to settle questions wdiich cannot 
be settled except by Parliament. While it is impossible for 
me to decide whether we are to fight for Belgium or for 
Turkey, it is certain that, even if we are to do so, we must 
also be prepared to defend ourselves in the United Kingdom 
and in India. The minimum of our requirements must he 
the powder, as o gainst Russia, to defend India and to deliver 
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a coTinter-attack ; the power, as against France, to defend 
the coaling stations from attack,' and in addition, the posses- 
sion at home not only of the power to defeat invasion, but 
also of sufficiently obvious means of repelling invasion to 
prevent panic. We are exposed to the possibilities of 
invasion, but it is even more to panic than to invasion that 
we are open, and panic may be almost as disastrous to the 
Empire as invasion. For example, suppose that, in the case 
of a war with France, the French should mobilize a large 
force in Iforthern France and concentrate that force at Brest 
or some Channel port, and should there prepare a flotilla 
like the Boulogne flotilla of the first jS^apoleon. Even though 
our navy were confident of its power to protect us against a 
rush, yet, unless our land defences should be far more effecti'V'e 
than they are at present, such a panic Avould arise in London 
as to force a concentration in tne Channel of all our fleets, 
leaving our Mediterranean interests, and what is more grave, 
those coaling stations throughout the world which are the 
protection of our trade, at the mercy of a French attack. 

There are few naval officers who will be of opinion that 
our navy is strong enough to shut in the fleets of all pro- 
bable enemies and, in face of new inventions, to certainly 
maintain the command of the seas in time of war. There is 
not one who will not tell you that, in order to do this, the 
navy must be set free for its own work, and that its ports 
and coaling stations must be defended for it. As matters 
stand the great commercial ports are almost wholly without 
defence, and in the case of the coaling stations we have not 
yet fully provided the guns we have promised to provide. 
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Many naval officers, . foreseeing tliat the navy will he ex- 
pected to defend London in the event of war with France, 
wish that London should he fortified at an expenditure of 
several millions, and there are hardly any naval men who 
are not of opinion that either this, or some increased defence 
at the coast or near the coast, is necessary. Looking to the 
enormous interests involved, I should myself have thought 
that the expenditure of between three and five millions on 
the fortification of positions round London would be an 
expenditure that, taken in connection with a real organiza- 
tion of our forces, -would distinctly ^^pay.^^ It would steady 
us against panic in time of war, because it would obviously 
deprive the enemy of the chance of suddenly bringing the 
war to a close by a rush on London if he obtained the tem- 
porary command of the Channel. To do this would be to make 
invasion under such circumstances a game not worth the 
playing. When we consider the frightful consequences that 
an occupation of London would have, it seems to me that the 
insurance asked of us is not excessive. The volunteers, who. 
could not, without a very different organization from that 
which at present exists, be trusted to meet an equal force of 
foreign regulars in the field, would do vsplendid service in the 
defence of even partially fortified positions. This subject is 
often misunderstood : of course a half-fortified London could 
not stand a siege, although, on the other hand, if really 
fortified, London could not be invested. But what ive want is 
to gain time in the event of an invasion, and if we could so 
fortify the capital, and so divide and protect our arsenals and 
factories, as to prevent the chances of the enemy destroying 
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iis by a sudden rush, we sboiild gain all that was needed 
to allow free to the enormous defensiTe strength of 
England. There are some naval ofiB.cers, like Admiral 
Fremantle, who are opposed to the fortification of London, 
but, like those who would fortify it, they admit that 
our defensive position at home is altogether bad, only the 
money that some would spend in fortification they would 
expend upon the proper organization of oiiv troops. If there 
were the smallest risk that the throwing up of fortifications 
for the defence of London wonld make ns think that we 
were sufficiently defended without a proper field artillery, 
without the arming of our defensive force with the best 
weapons, and without a thorough reorganization of our 
military system, then I for one would join with Admiral 
Fremantle and the other opponents of metropolitan fortifica- 
tion, for there can be no doubt that the organization of the 
defensive forces should stand first. Yet it is worth re- 
membering that France, which possessed in 1870 as fine an 
army as the world has ever seen, bxit of insufficient numbers, 
might have been saved had she spent before 1870 in fortifi- 
cation half the sum which she has devoted to fortification 
since that date. Even if London is not to be defended, 
Yfoolwich at least should he prepared against sudden attack, 
and that second arsenal, in the centre of England, begun, 
the construction of which has heen again and again decided 
upon and then abandoned. 

I have spoken of the insurance involved in sj)ending four 
or five millions upon the fortification of London. It has 
been calculated that the property in London is worth more 
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than one thousand million pounds, so that it will be seen that 
neither the money needed for field artillery, nor that needed 
for repeating rifles and for fortification, if the measures recom- 
mended should be adopted, would amount to a large percent- 
age upon even the money that is involved. But the capture 
of the capital means a great deal more than the jeopai’dy of a 
thousand million pounds, for it involves the downfall of the 
Empire as a whole and the complete destruction of our trade. 

There are some who are fond of meeting definite proof of 
existing- \vealaiess by vague and general talk about the 
strength of the British Empire as compared with the strength 
of France and the other Powers, and who direct atten- 
tion to our enormous territory, to the vast numbers of our 
.subjects, to the rapid grow’th of the American and Australian 
colonies, and then ask what are France and Germany by our 
side; but on the other hand, of what use is it to possess an 
.enormous empire, if the heart of the Empire lies open to 
attack? In some sense the extent of the Empire is a weak- 
ness to that heart. British JN’orth America, without con- 
ferring upon us any resisting force for home defence, may 
make heavy and sudden calls upon us for assistance. Much 
complacent exultation has been shown of late in Parliament 
as to the completion of the Canadian Pacific Eailroad. ATow 
the railway across the American continent on British 
territory might be very valuable to us in the event of opera- 
tions in the Iforth Pacific, but, nevertheless, it cannot be 
considered generally valuable in a military sense without 
heavy deductions being made. Not only does it lie close to 
the territory of a possible enemy, but, even supposing the 
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friendliness of the Government of the United States, there 
are points between Halifax and the npper provinces where a 
few anti-English raiders from the State of Maine might 
easily destroy the line; and there are several other places 
where the blowing-up of bridges would be possible, and most 
difScult to prevent hj any care. This is only one example 
out of a hundred that might be given of the great distinction 
which exists between our possible or eventual strength and 
our actual weakness and iinpreparedness at the moment. 

To state, sufficiently for the purposes of this introduction, 
the question which we shall have to discuss, I must repeat 
that it is necessary, before general reorganization is 
attempted, that we should to some extent bear in mind 
exactly what our army will have to do; that it is impossible 
to fully lay dowm in advance propositions upon this subject ; 
that I have not gone into any question of what I should 
myself wish, and that it w^ould be ridiculous for me to do so, 
but that I have tried to gauge public opinion upon such 
points as the defence of Belgium and the defence of Turkey. 
Then I have shown that while these questions cannot be 
wholly decided in advance, there is a minimum for which we 
must be prepared. This minimum has, too, to some extent, 
been already settled for us. Parliament has for some time 
past allowed successive War Ministers to assume that we 
ought to defend the coaling stations, to he iti a position to 
defend ourselves in India and at home, and to send, if need 
w’-ere, t-^vo army corps abroad as an expeditionary force. It 
is upon this basis, which I find as it were laid down for us, 
that I shall try to build. 
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Having considered wEat it is that in a military sense we 
want; we Eave now to see wEetEer we are in possession of tEat 
wEicE we find we need. In otEer words, to use ^Dopnlar 
pErases, after discussing ‘^‘^wEat we want/’ I Eave to ask 
tEe question, ^^Ilave we got it I purpose to put forward 
in some detail tEe waste and tEe weakness of our present 
system Eefore I come to tEat consideration of tEe remedies 
wEicE may be expressed by the pErase “ How to get it/’ 

Some doubt Eas indeed been tErown upon tEe accuracy of 
my statement of tEe first portion of the problem. An 
elaborate article in the Edinburgh Review has challenged 
almost the whole of the positions that I took up. The 
writer — -ignoring the statement with which I set out in 
my former series of articles, that I was going to deal with 
the facts of the situation and not with hopes or wishes, and 
disregarding also the expression of my own feelings with 
regard to that situation which is to be found in the latter 
part of the chapter on Gfreat Britain‘S — attacks me for 

* The Tresent Tosition of European EoUtics^ pp. 363, 364. Chapman, and 
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failing to make any indignant protest against the per- 
nicious doctrine that might makes right/^ a protest I 
undoubtedly made in the strongest terms. He/ however, 
goes on to admit that I am right in stating that sheer force 
holds a larger place in the present position of the European 
world than it has held in modern times since the fall of 
Napoleon. He then argues that a general war is unlikely 
at the present moment (a view in which I entirely concur), 
traverses my statements with regard to the military power of 
Eussia, shows his ignorance of the military condition of the 
Continent by a calm assumption that France has no for- 
tresses equal to those of Eastadt and Ulm, and makes the 
further assumption that I do not myself desire that Belgian 
neutrality should be defended by this country, which is 
entirely opposed to the views I have for many years con- 
sistently expressed. The writer of the EcUnhiirgh article 
appears unahle to understand that one’s own wishes and one’s 
view of the possibilities and probabilities of the future may 
not agree; and although I think it in the highest degree 
unlikely— on account of signs and portents to which I fully 
alluded, such as the defection of several of the Conservative 
leaders and of almost the whole of the Conservative press — 
that we shall defend Belgium, I myself should be glad to see 
the contrary view prevail, for I agree with the Edinhirgh 
reviewer that a distinct declaration of our intention to protect 
Belgium would make it unnecessary that we should ever send 
a man to do so. The writer has apparently not moved for- 
ward since the times of the Peninsular War, He thinks 
that it is as certain that the people of this country would 
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fight for Belgiiim now as that they fought for Portugal under 
treaties of eyen older date. All I can say is that he appears 
to haye shut his eyes to everything that has been going on 
in England in the last ten years. Coming to' matters which 
most closely concern my present subject, the writer in the 
Edinhurgh Eeview professes to be acquainted with the 
Eussian plan of campaign at the time of the Penjdeh affair, 
and states that it contemplated the advance only of forces 
wholly disproportionate to the attempt to threaten our 
Indian frontier. How not this writer only, but the w^hole 
world, is fully acquainted with the nature of the attack 
which was to have been made in the direction of India some 
years ago; but what neither the Edinburgh reviewer nor 
anyone else is in a position to state is the force which will 
be moved towards India by Eussia when she next contem- 
plates attack. I have over and over again stated that Eussia 
is not yet in a position to reach India; and so well is she 
aware of the fact that, were war to break out between 
Eussia and England at this moment, while she would keep 
all our troops in India, and even, by stirring up disaffection 
in the country and by moving troops towards it, force us to 
despatch reinforcements thither, she would only threaten and 
not seriously attack ; and it is for this reason that we have 
yet time, if we choose to open bur eyes, to make those 
changes in our army which will enable us to defend our- 
selves against the Eussians. Pmt what I confidently maintain 
against the Edinltirgh reviewer, and what is known to be the, 
opinion of those concerned in the government of India, who 
are far more able than I am, or than he is, to judge of the 
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defensive position of that country, is tliat Russia is pressing 
on the completion of her Central Asian railroads with ex- 
traordinary haste for purely military reasons, and that as 
they become completed she will be in a position not only to 
threaten but to attack. The writer then goes on 
to admit that war between England and France is possible 
at any time, but he concludes his survey of the reasons which 
make it possible by deprecating it ^^on every ground of 
policy, humanity, and interest.^’ Surely the EcUnhiirgh 
reviewer might have spared us these mild protests. No one 
will do him the injustice to vsuppose that he desires, or 
indeed could do otherwise than abhor the prospect of, war 
with France; but unfortunately, while this is the general 
feeling of good men, wars do arise from time to time, and 
fleets and armies are kept up at enormous cost to insure us 
against their dangers, and it is merely childish to put aside 
admitted possibilities with language of this kind. Tlie 
writer concludes his article by assuming that this country is 
in a perfect position of defence because, as he shows, the 
numbers of our troops are very great; but he adds the 
guarding phrase, provided these forces have that high 
degree of efficiency and equipment which they ought to 
possess.’’ If ^ve use these words of his in the widest sense, 
to include organization in every form, I agree with him; 
the whole point is there; but feeling confident, as I do, 
that the army as at present organized is incapable of 
performing those tasks which it may at any moment be 
called upon to discharge, it would be criminal in me not to 
say so. 
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The key to the complacency of the Edinhirgli reyiewer is 
to he found in his confident hope that we shall join the 
alliance of the Central Powers. When I stated that, after 
the rejection of the ratification of the Anglo^Tiirkish 
Convention, Germany pressed England to take a more 
active part in Eastern matters, promising Austrian and 
Italian support, and that Lord Salisbury, perhaps rightly, 
refused,’’ a contradiction came from Berlin to the effect 
that the statement was not accurate, because, although 
Prince Bismarck was privately of opinion that England in 
her own interest should pursue a more active policy of initia- 
tive in the East,” he had not pressed” her nor promised 
the support of Austria and Italy. If Prince Bismarck’s 
opinion had been private ” the probability is that it would 
not have reached the present writer. It is because it was 
freely expressed by Prince Bismarck to all who chose to 
listen that it came to be the common property of the principal 
ambassadors of the Central Powers in the chief capitals of 
Europe. As to pressing,” I do not know what is more like 
pressing than what occurred. As to his promising the support 
of Austria and Italy, I may no doubt have been mistaken, 
and have assumed that when the ambassadors of Italy held 
exactly similar language to that held by the ambassadors of 
Germany and by Prince Bismarck, it was not a mere chance 
that caused the identity of the language. The fact remains 
that the most authorized exponents of the policy of the 
Central Powers have for some months past been saying to 
this country, '^We want you to be comj)letely with us, 
because at the present moment you reap the advantage of 
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tlie alliance of the Central Powers wHcIl keeps France and 
Russia qniet and saves Turkey, but you give nothing in 
return. We do not ask you for a single soldier, we have 
sufficient military force to keep the peace ; but we ask you 
for the British fleet in certain eventualities to prevent the 
destruction of the fleet of Italy by the fleet of France/^ 
England's position in the alliance of the Central Powers 
remains open for her, and she might secure the advantages 
of the partnership by committing herself to the alliance 
in this limited form. I know that Lord Salisbury has 
gone a certain direction in the way of compliance with 
the wishes of the Central Powers ; but he has not gone the 
whole way, and perhaps rightly^’ has refused to do so. 
The I’eviewer will think him wimg, but it is 

doubtful if Parliament with its composite majority would 
support Lord Salisbury in a course which might be made to 
look as though it were the guaranteeing to Geniiaiiy of 
Alsace-Lorraine, a district still held by force and desiring 
to be French. The status quo in the Mediterranean may pass 
muster where the status qt(o on the Rhine would upset an 
administration. 

If I were inclined to go into the digression it would be 
amusing to compare the views of the Edinhurgh reviewer 
with those which an Edinburgh reviewer, shown by internal 
evidence of the articles to be the same, held in 1866. 
Twenty-one years ago, as has been pointed out by an able 
writer in the press, he thought that Prussia had ‘•'^deified 
force and fraud. He now finds in that Power our safe and 
just ally, and he uses with regard to Finance language as 
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little flattering as ttat -wliicli lie used of lier rival tten. But 
I confine myself to dealing witt tliose points in tie article 
wHcIl fiave to do witli my present subject— -tie Britisli 
■'Army. ■ " 

As it lias been decided, upon a full view of tbe wbole 
position, not to trust tbe protection of tbe interests of tbe 
country to tbe fleet only, and to a strict alliance witb tbe 
Central Powers, it remains necessary for us to see that we 
bave under certain circumstances tbe strength to protect 
ourselves, and my doubts as to tbe existence of that power 
under our present organization bave been toucbed upon in the 
introductory chapter. Some of my critics, while admitting 
tbe truth of the views put forward, ask why they were not 
expressed before. I have not previously bad tbe leisure to 
complete my necessary knowledge of detail in order to 
enable me to state the conditions of the problem at 
length, but I bave on various occasions spoken upon the 
subject and made suggestions for reform. In coming to 
tbe consideration in detail of the degree in which our pre- 
parations equal or fall short of our needs I am veiy 
naturally called upon to make good the somewhat alarming 
statements which I have been driven to place before the 
public through the conviction that it is only by publicity 'wc' 
can ensure the application in time of remedies which will be 
sufficient. There is one great difficulty about proof, which 
is that while soldiers are very willing to communicate infor- 
mation in their possession as to our present weakness to those- 
who they think may help in any degree to set things straight, 
they not unnaturally shrink from the publication of their- 
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names, and tlie greater portion of the best men, being on 
active service, are forbidden themselves to write for the 
press. One form of proof of my statements is available to 
all my readers: let them take those portions of any dis- 
closures which I may make as to which they have the most 
doubt, and let them ask the best military authorities that 
they can find among their acquaintance to inform them 
fully but verbally upon the point. I think that the 
amount of examination which even a civilian is able to 
make will convince him that I have not been guilty of 
exaggeration. 

It is not, be it remembered, the unsuccessful soldiers from 
whom proceeds that widespread grumbling as to our present 
position which undoubtedly exists among military observers. 
The men who are high up, and who have attained to positions 
so pre-eminent that they have little to look forward to in the 
way of possible promotions, take every opportunity which the 
rules of the service allow of making it clear that they think 
us in an unsatisfactory position. There is indeed a certain 
conflict among them. Some adopt the Home point of view, 
which is most familiar to them, and others the Indian ; and 
I shall attempt thronghout to consider the questions which 
arise from a general or Imperial point of view, neither 
specially Home nor specially Indian. Some of my critics 
have assumed that we should he in a satisfactory position 
if we possessed ample power to ward off by direct resistance 
the blows which might be aimed against ourselves eithex^ 
in England or in India, and they appear to think that I 
desire to go further and to advocate the creation of an army 
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capable of taking part in Continental operations on a large 
scale— suck an army as would involve ns in tbe necessity for 
a conscription. Let me at once say with regard to conscrip- 
tion tbat, wHle I bave no personal objection to it, and would 
gladly bave served myself or bave seen my son compelled to 
serve/ 1 bave never varied tbe language wbicb I bave used 
witb regard to its impossibility. There can be no doubt that 
the majority of the people in this country prefer to pay tbe 
extra millions wbicb tbe absence of a conscription costs, and 
I shall have to show that they are so far right that this 
country can find sufficient men, without conscription, for all 
her needs. On tbe other band I cannot agree with those 
who think that there can be adequate defence without the 
power to strike a return blow of any kind. I have tried to 
show that even setting aside the doubtful questions, such as 
those of the defence of Turkey or the defence of Belgium, 
we cannot be looked upon as being in a safe position for 
defence as regards our Indian Empire, if we are merely 
to resist attack upon the Indian frontier. I shall have to 
quote in the course of this chapter the opinions as to our 
present position both of Lord Wolseley and of Sir Frederick 
Eoberts; and if such men are as convinced as their words 
show them to be of the inadequacy of the results obtained as 
compared with the money which -we expend, I think that 
this admission alone makes a sufficient case for commencing 
the inquiry uj>on w’hich I entered in the last chapter. 

There is in England a Treasury notion of what the relation 
of the State to the army should he in peace and war. This 
Treasury notion is shared by English politicians who differ 
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as widely the one from the other as some old-fashioned 
Liberals and Lord Eandolph ChnrchilL Those imbued with 
the Treasury notion think that in time of peace we should 
ruthlessly cut down the Estimates, and, putting our backs 
against the wall, resist ^^the services,” but that in war we 
should '^give our generals their head.” As the older men 
often phrase it, “in war the Treasury is silent,” We are,, 
in short, more saving of peace taxes than of war debt, and 
though as individuals we should be more careful how we 
spend when we are incurring debt than when we are meet- 
ing our liabilities out of income, as a nation our practice is 
the reverse. If the arrangement for strict saving in time 
of peace and for wild waste in time of war was ever a wise 
one, which in my opinion it was not, even in the days of old- 
fashioned armies, it is certainly foolish in these times of 
rapid mobilization. A sudden heat might easily arise be- 
tween, say for example, France and ourselves, and we might 
be overwhelmed before we had time even to squander our 
gold. We are in these times, indeed, exposed to war at a 
day^s notice, and to invasion at very short notice, if our fleet 
can be divided, or drawn away and beaten in detail. We 
are open to a rush by portions of a peace army of half a 
million of men, and the fear of this danger would paralyze 
our defence in all portions of the world, and cause the 
destruction of our trade by the concentration, in panic, of 
our whole navy in the British Channel. 

We must remember too that, w^hen we ridicule the pos- 
sibility of invasion on account of our confidence in our 
fleet, we are going upon the uncommercial principle — * 
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'wMcli ouglit certainly to be rejected by a conimerGial 
nation— of ' putting all our eggs into one basket. Our 
fleet, for example, is at tke mercy of a new invention, 
and it is no dream to suppose that a gun or other engine 
of destruction may be suddenly developed, and even secretly 
developed, to sucb. a pitch of perfection as to lead to the 
destruction of the fleet against which it is employed, on 
the very first occasion on which it is seen at sea. We 
know, for instance, that both prance and Germany have 
lately manufactured great quantities of shells filled with 
what are termed high explosives.’' We hear that these 
shells are probably too dangerous for use in large guns at 
sea if those guns are fired by powder ; but the Americans 
and the Italians are carrying on experiments with shells 
filled with explosive gelatine ” fired from smooth-bore 
guns not charged with pow’^der, and it is at least conceivable 
that such a gun as this may be adopted by one Power before 
any other Powder possesses it, and may cause the total destruc- 
tion of a fleet. I am not concerned, however, with the success 
or failure of any one invention ; but it is a conceivable con- 
tingency that some one invention or another may at any 
moment make obsolete our whole fleet. 

It is, by the way, a singular fact that not only is this 
experiment of w-hich I have spoken being tried by the 
Italians, but that, generally speaking,, with their com- 
paratively small expenditure, they should be able to try 
■experiments which we cannot afford, and should be superior 
to us at the present moment both in the pownr of their 
artillery and in the resisting strength of their shields. 
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Spezia is "being armed with 120-ton guns, and tbe turrets 
wbicb. contain them successfully resist blows at short range 
from tbe projectiles of tbe 100-ton gun. 

We are very apt in England to leaye the trial of experi- 
ments to other Powers, on the ground that our insular 
position relieves us from pressing danger ; but the amount of 
leeway that would in time of war have to be made up in 
baste is consequently very great. Take artillery defence, 
for example. We cannot decide as between the Monorieff 
system and other plans ; whether our guns should disappear 
into pits or whether they should stand up in cupolas pro- 
tected by iron plates ; what system of disappeliring carriage 
is to be used if the former system is adopted, and so forth., 
Such questions are continually debated and never finally 
decided, but in the meantime, as compared with Italy, and 
even as compared with France, we fall into the rear.. 
Gibraltar and Plymouth are open to bombardment; Ports- 
mouth is weak by land and sea. Our connnercial har- 
bours are not secure, our distant coaling stations are not 
yet adequately defended. We do not compare favourably 
as regards guns with Italy and France. If we look to 
the largest size, France has as many and Italy more than 
we. If we take all guns of over 20 tons, but exclude 
obsolete muzzle-loaders, the French have a vast supe- 
riority over us in numbers and the Italians in calibre. 
W e are very far short also, as compared with other Powers, 
of harbour defence torpedo boats, and a discussion which 
took place not long ago on submarine mining shows that 
in that respect, as in many others, we are trusting to the 
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navy to do work tkat a marine is not really competent to 
perform; 

An excellent pampklet on Volunteer Artillery y piiblislied 
by tbe Mancbester Tactical Society, after stating with, great 
force tbe steps necessary to be taken to prepare for tbe 
defence of a fortress, asks bow far either political party bas 
prepared our fortresses for defence. I can reply tbat during 
tbe last war scare it was found at Portsmouth bow great were 
the deficiencies there, but tbat those deficiencies have not 
yet been fully met ; while such is the condition of Gibraltar 
that were a hostile cruiser to bombard it, there are only four 
guns which could reply, namely two old muzzle-loaders, and 
two 100-ton guns mounted at the time of the last scare. As 
what I have said of volunteer field artillery has been criticized, 
I may note in passing that in this essay, written by a 
volunteer for volunteers, it has been excellently pointed out 
how much is needed for field artillery, and the conclusion 
drawn by an association of representative volunteers is : 

Training and experience, such as we have described, the 
volunteer cannot get under any circumstances we can at 
present conceive.’’ 

Eecent writings show that competent English critics fully 
accept the view of the possibility of invasion which has been 
freely expressed by foreign writers. It is admitted that our 
navy is not in a position, and is not likely soon to be in a 
position, as compared with the navies of other Powers, to 
guard our very long and weak lines of sea communication, to 
protect our smaller colonies, and also to close every possible 
avenue of approach to the United Kingdom; and that while 
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the navy may make invasion very difficult, it is not able to 
render it impossible. France could concentrate without much 
difficulty a great number of large steamships capable of 
carrying sufficient infantry across the Channel without long 
preparation, and could also provide transport capable of 
carrying smaller forces of artillery and even of cavalry, 
although, no doubt, the disembarkation of cavalry and 
artillery, unless long practised, -would present difficulties 
hardly faced by our writers on in-yasion. The militia and 
volunteers would give us a large force of infantry to stand 
in line in face of such an invasion ; that force is, however, 
at the present time without proper organization or equip- 
ment, and without a due proportion of artillery, cavalry, 
engineers, commissariat, and transport* The disembarkation 
of an invading force, if we had temporarily lost the com- 
mand of the Channel, would no doubt be a matter of time, 
although the inquiries of Admiral Mends have shown it to 
be perfectly practicable ; but some of our' fortresses are so ill 
defended that it is within the limits of possibility that they 
might he seized by a rush and held against ourselves to 
cover the disembarkation. It has been proved how com- 
pletely the easting organization, such as it is, of the militia 
and volunteers is an organization for peace and not for -war, 
and how unprovided our forces are with regular artillery for 
home defence. 

The position of the Mersey, Tyne, Clyde, and Firth of 
Forth, is an illustration of present danger of another kind. 
Lord Carnarvon has dealt with the first three cases ; and as 
regards the last, which involves the fate of Edinburgh and 
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Leith, there are, I believe, only four guns at present protect- 
ing that position, which would almost appear to have been 
specially designed by nature to invite attack. The weakness 
of other points was exposed in the course of the operations 
which followed the !Naval Review at Portsmouth; and it 
must be remembered that our best coast defence force, the 
coastguard, would disappear in case of war, the men being 
taken for service in the navy. A distinguished Prench 
admiral asked some years ago of his oto country, Is one to 
paralyze a flotilla of cruisers to protect the ports?’’ From 
such inq^uiries has come, in France, a constant increase of 
the expenditure on fortification, both from military and from 
naval votes, for there is in France a large coast-defence ex- 
penditure borne on the naval estimates. But in England 
we seem to think that our fleet may safely be left to defend 
our shores from invasion, our commercial ports from ransom, 
and our trade from capture. 

I have given to this book the title of the British 
Army, although I shall have frequently to deal with the 
position of the whole of our defences, and to include the 
navy in my survey. I have done so because I have definite 
suggestions to make in my later chapters with regard to 
military organization, which is not the case with regard to 
our marine. There is in military matters some chance of 
arriving at scientific truth by the comparison of skilled 
opinion, and there is no such chance in the case of the navy 
until war has decided many questions for us. It is impossible 
to prove to the satisfaction of others, if indeed one can prove 
to one’s own satisfaction, what is the best class of ship. It 
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may safely be asserted that this country cannot, with wisdom, 
allow herself to be surpassed by France in any class. More- 
over, the duties which will fall to our fleet in time of war 
are far more varied and far more weighty than those which 
will be the lot of the marine of any other Power. I heard 
with alarm of the intention of our Admiralty to build no 
more great ironclads. It is easy to write off the Italian 
superiority in monster ships, and to declare that Italy is 
certain to be in alliance with ourselves. There are no cer- 
tainties when the existence of our country is at stake. What 
is to prove to us, moreover, that there is no risk, in the event 
of a general war, of the cession of the Italian ironclads to 
another Power, and of their ultimate use against ourselves, 
even though Italy were friendly ? The French have splendia 
dockyards for executing repairs, and an enormous reserve of 
trained seamen to navigate and fight the foreign ships 
that they might capture or obtain as the result of fortunate 
operations upon land. Another fact about the fleet which is 
capable of scientific proof is the wickedness of throwing upon 
our sailors the defence of fortresses that have been imper- 
fectly armed. At Gibraltar, when the possibility of bom- 
bardment by hostile ships is pointed out to our army officers, 
they are obliged to answer, Well, we must expect our fleet 
to command the seas.’^ But so it is in all parts of the 
world, and our squadrons are counted upon to be present in 
every quarter of the globe, and superior in strength to the 
enemy everywhere. If this view of the duties of the fleet is 
to prevail, then our naval forces should be three or four times 
as strong as they are at present ; but it would, in my opinion, 
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1)6 safer and more economical to use fortifications and soldiers 
where their use is commanded by the ordinary rules of war, 
and to throw upon our fleet those duties only which are 
properly the duties of a navy. 

Several critics who agree generally with my positions have 
thrown doubt upon the wisdom of a suggestion of mine for 
the '' fortification of London."^ I have perhaps not expressed 
my meaning with sufficient clearness, but if they will turn 
back to what I have said upon the matter, they will see 
that my intention was to advocate, not the regular conversion 
of London into a fortress that would stand a siege, but the 
protection of the principal positions surrounding the metro- 
polis with such works as would greatly aid the volunteers in 
meeting " a rush.” I have several times stated that the 
knowledge that London is completely open is very tempt- 
ing knowledge to foreign officers of enterprise, and that 
the partial protection of London by the erection of simple 
works upon well-chosen positions would make a great differ- 
ence in the chance of an invasion. 

I have already, in my introductory chapter, pointed to the 
deficiencies <jf our system of home defence on shore, and 
these defects are almost universally admitted. I have said 
that we have no artillery to place in line ; and I have proved 
that though we possess at home thirty-eight field batteries, 
they would, on the outbreak of war, instead of being in- 
creased, be decreased by more than a third, and would become 
only twenty-four batteries for the field. Each of our two 
army corps for foreign service would possess then little more 
than half the number of guns which belong to each foreign 
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corps, and not one single gun would be left to ns at borne. 
Efo answer is made or can be made to tbis statement, and so 
it is with many others in succession. Tbe only attempts that 
bare been made to meet tbe general condemnation wbicb bas 
been pronounced upon our military system consist in tbe 
article in tbe JEdinhiirgh Review, and in Mr. Stanbope’s ex- 
pressed determination to build up a master for bimself in tbe 
shape of a small Military Board. But the real fight over 
War Estimates is in tbe Cabinet, and if Mr. Stanbope, as 
Secretary of State for War, bad to deal with Lord Eandolph 
Cburchill as Obancellor of tbe Exchequer, I do not think 
that the former would find himself much strengthened for 
the internal struggle by being able officially to state that 
be bad Lord Wolseley and the Duke of Cambridge at 
bis back. 

It may safely be said that unless we prepare our defence 
army in time of peace we shall never be able to organize it 
in time of war. As has been excellently declared by Major 
Adts, ‘^The great secret of armies for obtaining success in 
war is that they should have been given an incontestable 
superiority in time of peace.” That is the principle upon 
which Prussia went when in the course of a fifty years’ 
peace she made her army the first army in tbe world, cheaply, 
without imitation of other countries, and on a truly national 
system of her own invention. If we wait for war we may 
wait too long. The principles laid down in Prance under 
the Eeatoration, by some of the best generals of the First 
Empire, who were then serving under the new 'Government 
on tbe Council of War, are for all time; They consisted in 
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tlie declaration of tlie need of preparation in time of peace, in 
the first place of stores (wliat, alas, had onr stores become 
under Treasury control a year or two ago !) ; in tbe second 
place of artillery, cavalry, engineers, commissariat, and 
transport, to be fully trained and always ready for war ; and 
in tlie third place of infantry regimental cadres to be easily 
and quickly filled up. It is true at all times and in all 
countries that the organization for war and the special arms 
•should be always ready, and that it is impossible as regards 
these to rely upon sudden preparation, or upon the services 
of untrained and half -trained men and of horses which have 
to be bought up just before, or just after, the declaration of 
war. At the same time, the great masters of the art of war 
of whom I speak never failed to declare that it was essential 
that the organization of corps, divisions, and brigades, should 
be always perfect in time of peace. I need not trouble my 
readers with a detailed examination of our present nominal 
corps, division, and brigade organization. I think that every 
soldier — certainly every soldier not concerned in the so-called 
organization of the moment — will agree with me in stating, 
in general terms, that our present corps, division, and brigade 
organization is as imaginary as was that “abortive scheme’’ 
of 1875 of which we are now told that it was only in- 
tended by its authors to reveal our weakness, but which 
figured in the “Army List” as the official plan of mobiliza- 
tion up to 1881. 

We have considered in an introductory chapter for what 
the army is needed, and putting aside the questions whether 
we are to defend the neutrality of Belgium in the event of an 
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invasion of France by Germany tbrongb that country, whether 
W’^e are to defend Turkey against Eussia, or Egypt against 
France, any or all of which would only increase our military 
deficiencies, we have seen how — as we must certainly defend 
the United Kingdom, India, and those colonies that are 
unable to defend themselves, and protect our coaling stations, 
and as we must be able to make counter-attacks against Eussia 
or against France in case of need- — it is at least doubtful if we 
at present possess the military power which is requisite for 
mere safety. We have now, in this chapter, to consider in 
detail how far indeed this can be said to be the case. We 
have in short to investigate the weakness of our present 
position, and that waste which a comparison between expen- 
diture and eflSciency reveals. The working of the present 
system has been very frankly explained, before the Ordnance 
Inquiry Commission, by Mr. Smith, who at the time he gave 
his evidence was Secretary of State for War. In his answers 
to questions 52 and 53 he admitted that the manner in which 
tke Army Estimates are affected by the opinion of the 
Cabinet is by the Secretary of State for War being told by 
his colleagues, *^Tou must take off half-a-million/’ In his 
answer to Q. 55 he explained the manner in which the 
Secretary of State carried out the Cabinet’s behests, namely, 
by doing without his guns, or by reducing the number of his 
men, or by a diminution in his stores. We have also the 
statement of another Secretary of State for War, the present 
Secretary, Mr. Stanhope, that within recent years Secretaries 
of State have allowed their stores to be almost reduced to the 
vanishing point, with the result of positive danger to the 
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^ 0^^ of the present system as 

described by Secretaries of State for Wai', and I fail to see 
that the reforms announced by Mr. Stanhope at the close of 
the last session of Parliament will in any way reduce its 
dangers. The net result of the present state of things has 
been described by the Adjutant-General, Lord Wolseley, in 
his eTidence before the same Commission as that which 
examined Mr. Stanhope, in the following words : I consider 
that the position of England at the present moment, as re- 
gards its army, is very unsatisfactory. If a hostile force were 
to land upon our shores of, say, 100,000 men, there is no 
reason whatever, if that hundred thousand men were pro- 
perly led, why they should not take possession of London.’’^' 
Again, at Q. 2,768, he said, We are not in the position we 
ought to be in, nor do I believe we are in the position we 
should be in if the English people were told the whole 
truth.'^ We hear a great deal of the progress that has been 
made by this country in military matters in recent years, but 
few competent observers would venture to state that we are 
as strong relatively to foreign Powers as we were some years 
ago. As compared with Italy and Russia we certainly have 
lost ground; and if Italy is a possible ally, Russia is at least 
a possible foe. Although there has been incessant and even 
feverish activity in this country, there has been no such in- 
crease in power as in the case of Russia or of Italy, The 
army has been worried with constant change, but it is diiScult 
to see where there has been any great increase in positive 
strength ; and a loss in relative strength, as compared with 

^ a. 2 : 766 , 
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tie two natloiis I Have named, is capable of proof. Our 
Home battalions are still mere depots, and even those that are 
first for foreign duty are not fit for service as they stand, 
and would Have, in tie case of sudden war, to be largely 
supplemented by volunteers from others, or reserve men 
who Have perhaps never seen the regiment to which they 
are going, with consequent loss of cohesion and regimental 
feeling. 

.Great efforts were made at the time of the Queen’s Jubilee 
to produce a large military show, but, although the total 
number of troops turned out was not very great, it must be 
remembered in the first place that the Aldershot Eeview, 
where it was supposed that two army corps appeai*ed, ex- 
hibited a considerable number of the same troops who had 
already been paraded in London. In spite of this, nothing 
like the two army corps which we had been promised took 
part in the review. The first army corps was very short in 
numbers of what an army corps should be; it had nothing 
like its proper proportion of subsidiary services : and the 
second army corps was a mere loose mass of volunteers. 
Every soldier is perfectly aware that from this point of view 
the turn-out was a sham. The newspapers were told that 
two army corps were to be paraded to England and to the 
world, but, instead of that, not one army corps was really 
produced. There was artillery enough for one army corps, 
but artillery in what can only be described as a ‘^scratch” 
condition: batteries of horse artillery with six guns and 
batteries with four guns ; batteries of field artillery with six 
guns and batteries with four guns ; while the guns them- 
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selves were of every sort and size. EougUy speaking, we 
turned ont about twenty thousand regular troops, with, about 
a hundred guns, which is considerably less than the peace 
parade of a French or German army corps. Our deficiencies 
will appear in a still harsher form if we inquire how long it 
would take us to mobilize even a single army corps. Our 
most rapid mobilization up to the present day has been that 
before the first Egyptian campaign. Preparations were 
commenced at the beginning of July. They became very 
active on the day of the bombardment of Alexandria, the 
11th of July, and embarkation began on the 30th of July, 
and continued until the 11th of August. Thus, as has been 
pointed out by Captain Wilkinson, a month was required to 
mobilize a single army corps, though the operation had 
been expected for a long time. In 1870 the German mobili- 
zation order was issued on the night of the loth July, and 
on the night of the 31st July there were fifteen army corps 
with 450,000 men in line on the French frontier. The 
fifteen clear days which were then occupied in mobiliza- 
tion and concentration have now been halved in the pre- 
parations both of Germany and France, and it is com- 
puted by the able French writers in La Revue Militaire de 
Viltranger that Germany could now mobilize thirty-five 
army corps in the same time which it took her to mobilize 
fifteen in 1870. 

The subject of the existence of two army corps in England 
is closely connected with that of the reduction of the horse 
artillery, which I have already discussed. While the War 
Ofiice defence of the reduction assumes that we are left with 
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sufficient horse artillery for two army corps and a cavalry 
division, I have here to point out that this means really 
sufficient horse artillery on a peace footing. The attenuated 
peace batteries would have to be placed on a war footing 
when the time came, and the only means of so doing which 
now exist would be the robbing of some batteries for the 
sake of others. As horse artillery cannot be suddenly 
improvised, and as there is no specially trained reserve of 
men and horses, such as exists in other countries, it is 
certain that this process would be attempted, and that the 
net result would be that we should find ourselves in posses- 
sion of horse artillery enough for only one army corps, with 
a few guns and a few trained men over, but without trained 
horses, for the second. To be in a satisfactory position we 
should need to set aside a number of batteries intended, like 
the fifth squadrons of the Prussian cavalry, to hand over their 
best-trained horses to those which are the first to take the 
field. The Secretary of State for War himself has said that 
there are no horses available in the country to make our 
horse artillery fit for active service in any short time. He 
destroys horse artillery to create transport, although trans- 
port horses are much more easily obtained, while horse 
artillery batteries cannot be safely sent into the field with a 
large number of horses new to their work. There is another 
source of deficiency with regard to horse artillery, and also 
indeed field artillery, which should be remembered in this 
connection. Our Indian batteries are in good condition, but 
should they be engaged in war we have no means for meet- 
ing casualties in them. The defects of our reserve system 
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are considerable (as compared with the reserve system of 
foreign countries) as concerns all arms, but they are especially 
great as concerns cavalry and artillery- If the reserves are 
called out often for small wars the men have a difficulty in 
maintaining their civil positions and crowd the workhouses ; 
while if they are not called out for these wars the men are 
soon wholly without such training as cavalry and artillery 
require. 

Although we cannot find two army corps, it cannot be said 
that the British army falls short in numbers. The army 
proper, the militia, the army reserve and militia reserve, the 
volunteers, the native troops in India, the 36,000 Canadian 
militia of the first line, about 16,000 men in Australia and 
New Zealand, the South African local forces of between six 
and seven thousand well-trained men, the Irish constabulary, 
the armed and drilled portion of the Indian constabulary, the 
Hyderabad contingent, and the Marines, easily make up a 
total of a million of men fit for some kind of land service, of 
whom very nearly the whole are supposed to serve even in 
time of peace. The nominal peace armed forces of the 
British Empire form one of the large peace armies of the 
world. Our war army falls, however, even nominally, very 
far short of those of France, of Germany, and of Russia. 
Not only are om numbers large, but the quality of a coU"- 
siderable portion is very good. The most skilled foreign 
observers seem willing to admit that our regular troops are 
as good as the best that can be found, if not, as some think, 
the very best. A former French military attache in London, 
M. de Grancey, has said that the extraordinary pluck of the 
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militia and Yolunteers would allow our neiglibours to set 
on foot an incomparably fine army if they only knew bow to 
go about it/^ As regards numbers, it is of some interest to 
consider wbat we were able to do during tbe great war. 
Altbougb tbe land forces that we maintained abroad were 
only as a rule fifty to sixty tbousand men of Britisb troops, 
we had on foot in India and in England, including the well- 
drilled Yolunteers, about 900,000 men; and it is probable 
that, in tbe event of a new war against a neighbouring 
Power, as we were able in 1804 to maintain nearly half a 
million of volunteers, so with our increased population a 
similar proportion of 1,200,000 or 1,300,000 volunteers 
would easily be fortbcoming. We have men enough and 
money enough, hut the men and the money are at the 
disposal of a great number of different Cabinets and 
Governments scattered over the whole globe, and there 
is no power w^hatever for the general concentration of our 
forces. 

It is as true now as it w^as in 1875, when Captain Claser 
penned words which I have already quoted, that England has 
neither peace footing nor war footing. The fact remains 
that even the famous two army corps cannot as yet he found. 
People were more scared by the recent naval manoeuvres, by 
the capture of Falmouth by Admiral Fremantle and by his 
entrance into the Thames, than by the Aldershot Review, 
wRich indeed seems to have been regarded as a comforting 
spectacle. Surely, however, it was discouraging to have the 
practical proof before us that our two army corps, whether 
for an expeditionary force or even for home defence, are as 
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imaginary as were tlie former eiglit. The naval manoeuvres 
may have been useful if they brought home to the civil 
population the truth of those propositions which are familiar 
to all sailors, that the arsenals, the dockyards, and the coaling 
stations, must he armed with ejS&cient fortifications and with 
the most modern guns, in order that the fleet may be free to 
sail about the seas and clear them of the enemy. But the 
naval manoeuvres did not show that we had been deceived, 
whereas the inability to discover first the eight army corps of 
1875, and now the two army corps of the present day, is grave 
indeed. 

I repeat that we need have no concern about numbers or 
about quality. It is in the ability to make use of our num- 
bers and of the quality of the men — it is, in short, in organi- 
zation and administration — that we are the most defective. 
There are some who think that, although there is want of 
organization, nevertheless great progress in this respect has 
been made of late. Much remains to be done, they tell us ; 
but, according to their view, an immense distance has already 
been traversed. Those who say so, and who point to the 
steps that have been taken of late to prepare two army corps 
as a field army for foreign service, seem unaware of the fact 
that after the breakdown of the eight army coi'ps arrange- 
ment we were already supposed to have reached this stage of 
development which we are again supposed to have reached in 
1888, and which is claimed as a great advance at the present 
day. In the publications of ^‘La Reunion des Officiers,’’ pub- 
lished in 1877, there will be found a little work upon the 
British army, executed with much care, in which it is ex- 
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I plained that, although six of the eight corps are mere figures 

P of men available for defence, two army corps are really ready 

. for immediate mobilization. They were supposed to consist 

' of 36,000 men each, with 200 guns in all, a number both of 

men and guns which is certainly not ready for mobilization 
at the present day. 

While I am prepared to admit that the numbers of the 
British army are sufiScient, and while it is the case that the 
numbers available for home defence are amply sufficient and 
need only proper organization, this cannot be said to be the 
case with regard to the numbers assigned to the defence of 
certain portions of the Empire. The numbers available for 
the defence of some of the great colonies are sufficient. The 
South African colonies have been reducing their forces of 
late, so it is to be hoped that they think they are in a proper 
I condition of defence. New Zealand possesses a large force 

; which is also undergoing a rapid reduction. The Australian 

colonies, with the exception of West Australia, as to which 
! an arrangement has lately been come to with the other 

colonies, have in my opinion a sufficient force ; and the 
i Australians are justified in being proud of the defences of 

their principal ports and of the efficiency of their infantry 
and artillery force. Canada is not, in my belief, making 
those sacrifices of money which her extremely dangerous 
frontier demands; but Canada possesses an admirable or- 
^ ganization, and it is only money votes that are wanting to 

drill a sufficient portion of the militia to make her strong. 

The chief local deficiency in numbers to wffiich I allude is 
that which has to do with Indian defence. If the native 
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troops could be relied upon in tbe field against a Russian 
enemy, whilst order could be kept in India in the event of a 
Russian war by the very numerous armed constabulary, the 
numbers would be amply suflScient for the present. Itls the 
fact, however, that the condition of the country is such that 
a large British force must be left behind in India in garrison. 
It is also a fact well known to our own chief officers, and 
still better known to our probable enemies, that only a part 
of the native army can be counted on for service in the field 
against a European enemy, and especially against picked 
troops. I myself fear that that portion of the 68,000 British 
troops' which can be spared after providing for the very 
numerous necessary garrisons, the Goorkhas, and a certain 
number of cavalry regiments could alone be placed in line. 
The so-called garrisons in India are not real garrisons in the 
military sense, so much as forces left behind to look after 
the fidelity of the native princes, of the forces of those 
princes, and of a portion of our own native troops. This 
view is disputed by some of our Indian officers, who think 
that, since the recent reforms instituted by Sir Frederick 
Roberts, over 50,000 men of the native troops have become 
serviceable, including all the cavalry and most of the Bengal 
infantry, especially the regiments composed of Sikhs. ^ 
one can be found, however, who puts the serviceable portion 
of the native army above 65,000 men, and it is a remark- 
able fact that we maintain in India a native army of 
which, according to the most optimistic view, only half will 
he useful at a pinch. The same officers who believe that 
half the native army could he trusted to fight the Russians 
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set, however, so high the necessary garrisons ’’ to he main- 
tained in India that they hardly leave ns any British troops 
to take the field. It would appear, from documents which 
have been published, that the latest calculations for a field 
army for service against the Eussians have assumed that the 
infantry and cavalry to be used against the Eussians in 
Afghanistan might be composed in equal proportions of 
white and of black troops. While this proportion might be 
safe as regards the cavalry, it is the general belief that 
we cannot find a large force of native infantry in India 
who, as at present organized, could face picked Eussian 
troops. I admit that this danger, is not pressing for 
some years, but it is none too soon to set to work to meet 
it, and we shall indeed little deserve to hold our Indian 
Empire if we do not make a proper use of the few years’ 
respite that is still left to us. No doubt a formidable Eus- 
sian attack upon India is still a matter of some little time. 
Eussia cannot as yet collect, without long preparation, the 
amount of transport necessary for a march on India across the 
Afghan desert. On the other hand it is probable that not 
only will the Eussian railways be rapidly extended through 
the Eussian Empire, but that arrangements may be made for 
the extension of railway enterprise in Persia, and to several 
points upon the Afghan frontier. Day by day the heart of 
Eussia, for military purposes, will be brought nearer and 
V nearer India ; and the difficulties in her way, which are still 

enormous, are disappearing at so rapid a rate that the time 
has certainly now come when we must be prepared to face 
the constitution of such an organization of our Indian forces 

2: . 
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as 'will enable onr generals to contemplate witbont alarm tbe 
possibility* of our being forced to take tbe field. 

There is one fact wbicb ought to strike an Englishman of 
that optimist type of opinion which is too common in refer- 
ence to this subject, namely, that no Russian attempts, when 
writing for Russians, to conceal the fact that military con- 
siderations alone have presided over the determination to 
press forward the construction of the Central Asian railways. 
These railways have been executed, so far as they have gone, 
with extraordinary success and speed, and they are still 
being hurried on. The speed and the expenditure are 
always justified in Russia on military grounds. Now 
military grounds in Central Asia mean menace to or attack 
on India, for Russia has no diflBculty with her subject popu- 
lation in those parts. There is no question of defence, for no 
one menaces the Russian hold on Central Asia or can menace 
it ; and when some English statesmen tell us that there is 
no reason for alarm with regard to the possibility of an 
eventual Russian attack on India, we can only reply that 
that is certainly not the Russian view. The Central Asian 
railway was recommended by the Russian War Office, 
planned by a Commission on which the War Office had the 
principal place, and is being executed by a general com- 
manding railway battalions of the Russian army. We may 
ask our own people, as Demosthenes asked the Athenians in 
the second Philippic, *^Do you for a moment imagine that 
these preparations are not- directed against you ? 

The extraordinary energy which has been displayed by 
tbe Russians in Central Asia in the last few years is in keep- 
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in g with that which they have shown, in the reorganization 
of their army in Europe. In the conflict with the Afghans 
at Penjdeh the brunt of the fight "was borne by the Merv 
militia and by other Mahommedan troops, and, although 
such troops could not be put in line against our regular 
army, the mere fact that in so short a time of occupation the 
Russians have been able to bring these men as loyal subjects 
into the field is most remarkable. We may well ask our- 
selves whether we could not, in turn, get a somewhat better 
hold than that which we at present have over the nearly 
400,000 men who form the armies of the Indian native 
princes. These troops cost the people of India some twelve 
millions sterling a year,^ but are partly useless and partly 
mischievous. The success of the Russians in Central Asian 
organization is really marvellous. The men who led the 
night attack on Skobeleff near Geok Tepe are now officers 
in the Russian levies, doing service at Askabad with the 
utmost possible enthusiasm. The Russians indeed claim that 
they have ^Hurned the tigers into lambs;’^ but it is not neces- 
sary for us to go so far as to believe that the transformation 
is of that character ; it is enough to say that these particular 
tigers or leopards have very completely changed their stripes 
or spots. The Russians have not only swallowed in the 
last twenty-f our years a territory in Central Asia as large as 
the whole of Asia Minor, hut what is more difficult, they 
have digested it. 

The Russians are very frank with regard to their own 
success, but tbeir statements upon this point are confirmed 

* Sir Salar Jung tells me that he thinks this much over-estimated. 
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by those of impartial foreign observers. At the same time 
they are equally frank about our position. It has been said 
by a Eussian officer, who was present at the Delhi manoouTres 
of 1885-6, that the armies of the native princes '^form an 
armed mob, very dangerous in case of internal complica- 
tions.’' These armies, which are generally estimated at 
about 340,000 men, with 5,000 guns mostly in bad condition, 
have been set by our Indian Commission at a much higher 
figure. That Commission showed how some native states 
may become centres of mischief in the event of an invasion 
even in spite of the fact that their ruling princes may he 
loyal to the British connection. The present Nizam, for 
example, is friendly, hut his capital is so dangerous that a 
very large European garrison would have to be retained in 
its neighbourhood in the event of war. The Nizam is con- 
stantly increasing the better portion of his armed force ; yet 
his troops could not be pitted by us against picked Eussians, 
and are a source of danger at home. War with Nepaul 
is, as the same Commission pointed out, a contingency which 
must be kept in view ; and, I feel bound myself, nnhappily, 
to add as a possibility, war with China acting through 
Nepaul. The Commission pointed out that such large 
garrisons would he necessary in India to act in aid of the 
armed police, and to watch the native states, that a larger 
force would remain in India than could be used against the 
Eussians, and they allowed therefore for aid from home. In 
other words, the Indian Commission expect to he permitted 
to use our two army corps for Indian defence, although by 
using them, when they come into existence, they would leave 
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other portion of the world. 

It must be remembered that India cannot safely be de- 
fended only upon Indian, nor even upon Afghan soil ; and if 
the two army corps, which we do not indeed as yet possess, 
but may one day see ready for expeditionary work, are to be 
used in Afghanistan, we are tied, contrary to all military 
principles, to purely defensive war. In all the previous 
wars of the United Kingdom — wars conducted when our 
strength was greater proportionately to that of other Powers 
than it is at present— we followed the proper military rule of 
making use of the attack as the surest means of defence. If 
this is the rule in European warfare, it should be a very law 
with us in regard to the defence of India, because in the pos- 
sibility of that defence considerations of our national standing 
in the eyes of the natives play a large part. The Nizam’s 
recent action is indeed a matter for much thankfulness, for 
India certainly cannot be defended if the native princes 
turn against us, and many of them, and even of the soldiers 
who eat our salt, will turn against us as soon as they think 
that we have become the losing side. Nothing will make 
them believe that we are the losing side as long as we are 
able to attack, but when we stand only on the defensive that , 
belief is sure to spread. Moreover, in a military sense, if we 
are to let Eussia attack us as often as she pleases upon the 
Afghan frontier, and confine ourselves to attempting to re- 
pulse the attack, our ultimate failure is a matter of moral 
certainty. 

Of those who dispute the necessity for increasing our 
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Indian forces, some, I think, wish that we should quit India. 
It is not for me, in writing upon the military defence of the 
Empire, to enter into these political considerations, and I 
shall have to assume that it is necessary for us to defend the 
whole of the present possessions of the Crown. Others deny 
that there is any danger of attack on India by Russia. It is, 
of course, impossible to present the reader with quotations 
from Emperors, or even from leading Ministers, because 
such people in a country like Russia naturally keep their 
opinions to themselves. It is, however, an ascertained fact, 
that in 1878, when Russia had not consolidated her power 
in the flat plain of Sarakhs, and when the difficulties there- 
fore were vastly greater than they are at the present time, 
the Russian generals were of opinion that a march upon 
India was worth attempting. The greatest Russian soldier 
of modern days over and over again stated it as his opinion 
that Russia could both attack India by a direct attack 
and raise an insurrection behind our forces, and he was 
indeed good enough to leave us a description of the actual 
means to be taken to organize great masses of Turcoman 
cavalry, so as to cover the Russian advance with a network 
of pillaging hordes. Since the death of Skobeleff the Russians 
have advanced a vast distance on the road towards Herat, 
and they are now within easy striking distance of that city ; 
and as their railways are being constructed, and the recently 
occupied districts becoming settled, the difficulties of trans- 
port are daily growing less. There are some, too, who think 
that while there was danger upon the side of Afghanistan up 
to July last, all danger has been put an end to by the settle- 
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ment arrived at at St. Petersburg. There was nothing, 
however, in that settlement but what had been foreseen. 

A most able work upon Russia and England in Central 
Asia, published in Paris, and signed M. H. — a work 
which may be looked upon as almost oflScially Russian, and 
which is filled with a bitterly anti- English spirit — contained, 
more than a year before the St. Petersburg settlement was 
arrived at, these prophetic words : Although most probably 
the Central Asian question will, after the work of delimita- 
tion has been accomplished, enter for a time on a period of 
appeasement, there is every reason to foresee that the 
arrangement will have but a very limited duration.’^ The 
writer puts out of sight the idea of an Afghan buffer under 
English protection, on the ground that Russia will insist 
that Afghanistan shall be kept free from internal disorders 
— a responsibility which is beyond our power. He then 
states that Russia would reject a partition of Afghanistan, 
and sums up his views by declaring that Russia intends for 
the present to organize her newly-annexed territories with a 
view to ultimate attack upon us. “ Desirous of consolidating 
her new territories, Russia will wait until events make 
England powerless to cause her guarantee to be respected.^’ 

England will be at the orders of the Ameer of Afghanistan, 
forced to defend that country without having the right either 
to direct its policy or to organize its defence, the Ameer 
being unable to allow foreigners to garrison his country, 
even for the purpose of protecting hxm.^^ The writer then 
points out that plundering expeditions will be carried on 
between the Afghan and the new Russian territories ; that 
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we are enable to prevent these raids, but shall be heM re- 
sponsible for them ; and that Russia will always have a most 
excellent casus belli whenever she may need it, even if she 
does not tire out our patience in advance, and cause us to 
repudiate our responsibility for the population of the valley 
of Herat. The writer points out that Russia will choose her 
moment. As she selected the height of the Rranco-German 
war to destroy those portions of the Treaty of Paris which 
she the most disliked, and as she selected for her last advance 
the moment of the fall of Khartoum and the retreat before 
the Mahdi, and of the disagreeable speeches of Prince 
Bismarck about England’s colonial policy, so she will choose 
her next occasion equally well. 

I think that I have established the risk that we run in 
India from eventual Russian invasion, and just as is the case 
in England, so also in India we have invasion itself, and 
the dangerous results of invasion panic, alike to fear. Can I 
equally make good the general propositions that I have 
advanced as to the inadequacy of our means for meeting 
the danger that exists? First, as to the quality of the 
native army. The Madras troops were condemned by a late 
Madras Commander-in-Chief himself, when he said that the 

Madras Sepoy can never attain the Bengal standard.” As 
even the Bengal standard is by no means uniformly good 
enough to lead us to put the whole Bengal army in the field 
against picked Russians, it may be judged what chance 
there is of our being able to use the Madras army in the 
field. In the minute by the Viceroy on the report of the 
Indian Army Commission it was pointed out that India cer- 
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tainly does not obtain for the enormous amount of money- 
spent by her the best war engine that can be bought for the 
price. The Viceroy, like the majority of the Commission, 
was in favour of withdrawing the Madras and Bombay 
armies from the local governments, and of putting an end to 
the provincialism of our native armies. The arguments 
upon this point appear conclusive. If we have to fight 
Russia in Afghanistan it will be mere madness to attempt to 
do so with an army under varied civil controls. Lord 
Hartington^s reply showed a most unfortunate leaning 
towards the retention of the local armies, evidently founded 
upon bad military advice at home. The Indian Government^ 
answering him, again showed how the artificial distinctions 
of Presidencies are a constant source of trouble in accounts 
and in every detail of administration, cumbersome in time of 
peace, and intolerable during war. To any impartial mind 
it will be manifest that the operations in Afghanistan were 
carried out with all the disadvantages, and with none of the 
advantages, attendant upon the operations of allied armies.’^ 
Lord Kimberley unfortunately supported the opinion of Lord 
Hartington, and the Indian Government was overruled. It 
may safely he asserted that the decision was wrong, and that 
it will have to he reversed if we are successfully to defend 
India against Russia. The report of the Commission which 
was thus set aside was a weighty one ; it was couched in 
strong terms, and was signed by men like Sir Frederick 
Roberts, who were “much impressed by the evils of the 
present Presidential system, and- the defects of war admin- 
istration worked by separate and dispersed agencies. ... We 
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cannot close our eyes to tlie graye embarrassment to military 
affairs caused by tbe numerous and circuitous channels 
through which the smallest detail has to filter . . . Apart 
from all question of useless expense, the existence of such an 
arrangement as three separate military administrations .... 
can no longer be defended. . . , When we discover that the 
anomaly is not merely useless, but hurtful to the efficiency 
of the army — that even in peace time it impedes the conduct 
of military affairs, hampers the energies of officers and men 
in war, and wastes the revenue of the country — we feel 
justified in condemning it.” This w^as the strong recom- 
mendation the discussion on which was finally brought to a 
close by Lord Kimberley’s curt reply to the Viceroy : I 
have not failed to read your lordship’s remarks with atten- 
tion, but as the questions raised have been already very fully 
discussed, and I have conveyed to you the decision of her 
Majesty’s Government upon them, there will I think be no 
advantage in prolonging the discussion.” The proposals thus 
received by Lord Kimberley have the support of Lords 
Lytton, Ripon, and Dufferin, Sir Donald Stewart and Sir 
F. Roberts, and of almost every member of Council who has 
served during the last eight years. It is only fair to admit 
that it was foolish of the Government of India to suppose 
that the Madras and Bombay military question could 
logically be dealt with by itself, and it is certain that unity 
of administration throughout the Indian peninsula wdll 
sooner or later be obtained — ^not only in military matters, 
but in all respects — -by the abolition of the Governments of 
the two smaller Presidencies. 
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Some little progress has since been made in the direction 
adyised by the Commission. The present Commander-in- 
Chief in India was, although at that time personally inter- 
ested on the Presidency side, nevertheless himself the 
author of the proposal to place the armies of Madras and 
Bombay under the Gommander-in-Ohief in India. Although 
this was the essential part of the scheme yetoed by Lords 
Hartington and Ximberley, yet several reforms connected 
with it have been carried out of late. Instead of three 
commissariat and three ordnance departments, there is now 
but one commissariat department for all India and but one 
ordnance department. The “remount’’ has been brought 
under one head, as have been transport and military accounts. 
On the other hand, clothing, military works, barrack and 
veterinary departments, remain as they were ; and nothing 
has been done towards the reorganization of the medical 
departments. 

As regards our native army in India, we have to face the 
fact that while our white troops in India are in a condition 
of the highest possible efficiency, and probably form the best 
army of their numbers in the w'orld, on the other hand the 
majority of the native troops admittedly cannot take the 
field against our only prohahle enemy of importance. When 
we come to consider the remedy for this state of things, the 
greatest difficulties will be found to exist. The obvious 
step of still further increasing the number of white officers 
in the native regiments, and recruiting the men only from 
the military races, so as to produce an army all the regiments 
of which would he as fit to take the field as are the Q oorkhas, 
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and some of the Sikli and other cavalry regiments at the 
present time, is itself full of difficulty. It is generally 
admitted by critics of the native army that the native officer, 
excellent as he is in camp or quarters, is not fit to command 
in the field against the Eussians. If, however, we still 
further increase the present strength of white officers in 
native regiments, which has lately been increased in some 
degree, we take away that incentive to long loyal service of 
natives which at present exists, and we run the. risk of 
discontent. The mere existence of a large number of white 
officers in a regiment will not prevent mutiny, and the bulk 
of the regiments which mutinied in 1857 were regiments 
with a full complement of over twenty white officers. The 
Grovernment have lately agreed to the addition of one 
British officer to each regiment of native cavalry and in- 
fantry, and four more officers are to be at once added to each 
corps in the event of service beyond the North-West 
frontier. It is the opinion of the highest authorities that 
it would be madness for us to attempt to meet a Eussian 
army with native troops having the present complement of 
British officers, and I should be disposed to doubt if the 
addition of one officer in time of peace, and the sudden addi- 
tion of four more strangers in time of war with Eussia, would 
make much alteration in the situation. If v/e come to the 
larger change of a separate army for India, or a separate 
army for Indian and colonial service, we do not avoid these 
difficulties in reference to the native army of which I speak, 
because we shall still have to decide whether a native army 
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is to be kept up in addition, and, if so, how that natite 
army is to be created out of the present force. 

As we have some of the ablest, if not the very ablest, of 
English soldiers at present employed in India, it is important 
to know what is their view of the situation ; and I have taken 
some pains to collect the various speeches and writings of 
Sir Frederick Eoberts and others. Sir Frederick Eoberts, I 
think, believes with every one else that the quality of the 
native army is very varied, and that there are some very 
good troops and some very bad troops within its ranks. The 
Madras troops, which he thoroughly knows, he considers fit 
to fight against certain enemies of the British Empire in 
India, but unable to fight against a Eussian enemy unless 
supported by an overwhelming British force. The Gom- 
mander-in- Chief agrees also with other observers in thinking 
the Sikhs, the Goorkhas, and the Pathans or Mahommedans 
living on or beyond the North-West frontier, excellent 
troops; and in believing that the Bengal cavalry, and the 
Goorkha and the Punjaub regiments of infantry, are as good 
as possible for the work they will have to do. On the other 
hand, I fancy that Sir Frederick Eoberts, like all other com- 
petent observers, admits that any mercenary army of a 
different race from ifcs employers must of necessity be more or 
less a source of anxiety, and that even the most trusted of 
our native troops might, under certain circumstances, mutiny. 
The position of a Powerwhich with a handful of civilians and 
troops occupies an enormous country of 300,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, while the greatest military Power of the world is 
gradually becoming her near neighbour, is a delicate position. 
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A feeling of unrest spreads over tlie wliole country, and it is 
not to be expected tbat tbe native army should escape alto- 
gether from the influence of that feeling, aroused by the 
threatening position of Eussia on the borders of Afghanistan. 
The recent nearer approach of Russia to the heart of Afghan- 
istan has caused a great necessary increase of expenditure of 
Indian money. The nearer she comes the more money must 
be spent. More British troops have to be kept in India, and 
railroads have to be made through very difiicult country, 
without any hope of their ever being remunerative works. 
It is the universal opinion of the Indian authorities of the 
present day that India is lost to us if Eussia should be 
allowed to press forward into Afghanistan after the promise 
given to defend the frontiers of the Ameer. If after the 
pledges given and the arrangements made we were to remain 
inactive when the Russians occupied any part of Afghan 
territory, every one in India would believe that we felt our- 
selves unable to cope with them, and all faith in our ability 
to retain possession of the country would be lost. The 
Afghans and the border tribes would then join the Russians, 
and render their invasion of India a comparatively easy 
operation, and our native troops would begin to doubt the 
wisdom of remaining loyal. The Oommander-in-Chief in 
India, I believe, ridicules, as every soldier must ridicule, the 
opinion of those writers who think that India can be defended 
by mere defence without active offensive operations. He seems 
to agree with me as to the impossibility of attacking Russia 
in the Caucasus, or through Asia Minor, or through Persia, 
or, as certain English strategists have proposed, from the 
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Baltic. I believe, bowever, that be also differs from myself 
on a similar point, and is inclined to think a serious attack 
on Eussia upon the Pacific coast to be practically impossible. 
Under these circumstances, if I am wrong in thinking, as I 
do, that Eussia could still be bled to death at Vladivostock, 
offensive operations are only possible towards Central A aia, 
and those operations would be costly and difficult in the 
extreme. Those who Imow Sir Frederick Eoberts will not 
think him an alarmist, but it is pretty clearly his impression 
that war between England and Eussia for the possession of 
India is inevitable, by reason of the Eussian determination 
to advance. 

Besides the inefficiency of a large portion of the native 
army and the shortness of numbers of the white army after 
the garrisons have been filled, there is another great difficulty 
connected with the army in India. The English force is 
extremely costly, and its numbers cannot be increased to 
those which are necessary for the defence of the country, 
because of its costliness and the inability of the Indian 
revenues to meet a greater charge. It is admitted on all 
sides, even by those who would maintain the existing Indian 
system, that the cost of the j)resent state of things is heavier 
to India than would be the cost of a separate European army. 
It is also admitted that at the present moment the best men 
have to be sent to India, and that, while the cost to India is 
enormous, the English taxpayer obtains at home, in return 
for his very large expenditure, the service of battalions 
which are only mere depots for the Indian regiments. The 
greatest difficulty cannot be more simply stated than it 
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lias been in tie last report of tie Inspector-General of 
Beorniting, tiat more tian ialf tie army is always- 
serving abroad, and tiat in India tiere are nearly as many 
Britisi infantry soldiers as tiere are serving in tie United 
Kingdom/’ wiile “it ias been decided on sanitary grounds- 
tiat men under twenty shall not, as a rule, go to India/’ It 
follows tiat the home battalions are so weak in trained men 
as to be practically only depot battalions. Even in spite of 
tie keeping away from India of tie yonnger men, tiere 
is still a balance of health shown by tie statistics in favour 
of tie Company’s troops before tie Mutiny — ^tiat is, of tie- 
old system of a sej)arate army. 

Although we have abolished the separate army, practically 
it may be said that the regiments never come home, for the 
time that regiments are left in India has been continually 
increased for financial reasons, until the reliefs have become 
the real changes in the lives of the men, and it is a mere 
accident, that cannot be taken into account when the recruit 
enlists, whether the regiment in India to which he is sent is- 
likely to come home in his time or not. As far as tie 
soldier is concerned, tie regiments might just as well be 
permanently localized in India. Chance alone decides when 
a man enlists whether he goes to India, and the absolute un- 
certainty of the soldier’s future is a hindrance to recruiting. 

It is an encouraging fact to those who believe in the ne^ 
cessity of a separate army, that the long-service corps of tie 
Eoyal Marines have no difficulty in obtaining any number of 
recruits, and are able to raise their standard of height to a 
much higher figure tian tiat which is required for the line. 
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Tills fact points to tliere existing a large number of men wlio 
wben they join tlie army prefer to go for certain to foreign 
service. There are many men who like a life of adventure, 
and who for one reason or another wish to leave their 
country and to start a new career abroad ; and there is no 
reason to suppose that the recruiting for the long-service 
Indian and colonial army would come into conflict with the 
recruiting for the short-service army for home. There are 
plenty of recruits to he obtained for a long-service army of 
limited numbers, though not, of course, enough for India 
and for England as well. Probably it would be desirable to 
count service at Gibraltar, Malta, Halifax, and some other 
stations as home service, and to give the Indian army Singa- 
pore, Hong Kong, and other distant stations; but I shall 
have the oj)portmiity of discussing these matters of detail 
later on, when I come to the consideration of my proposed 
reforms. Service in the home array would become more 
popular than it is at present, and on the other hand I am 
convinced that there would he no want of recruits for a well- 
paid long-service Indian and colonial army, while it would 
be a financial gain to India even if the rates of pay were 
largely increased. 

So little donht is there as to the effecting of a monetary 
saving by the creation of a separate army that many of the 
abler opponents of the scheme admit that the change would 
increase efficiency and that it would effect a saving, but 
only deny that it is opportune. They say that it would be 
wrong to risk so great a change at a moment when we are 
likely before long to find ourselves engaged in a death- 
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■struggle with Russia for the possession of the Indian Empire, 
and they are the more opposed to any radical change at the 
present time because they are convinced, as indeed I am also 
convinced, that our present white army in India is in a 
highly efficient state. On the other hand, I may point out 
that we are likely to have some years of breathing time while 
the Russian railroads are being made complete, and that a 
separate army could only be brought gradually into exist- 
ence, the point of our spear remaining unblunted until our 
new spear was ready. I think myself that if re-organiza- 
tion were undertaken now there would probably be time to 
complete it before we could be seriously attacked. If it is 
long postponed that will not be the case. I am strengthened 
in my opinion by the fact that Sir E. Roberts, who believes 
in the certainty of Russian attack on India, thirties that we 
have yet time before it comes to create the two separate 
armies — one of three years’ service for the ‘‘home,” and one 
of twelve years’ service for the “ foreign ’’—which he 
advocates. 

In the present chapter I am concerned only with showing 
the weak points of our existing system, and not with the 
examination of the details of my proposed remedies. Among 
those defects, however, must be exhibited in their place the 
deficiencies of our scheme of Indian defence which are 
brought upon us by short service. The Indian requirement 
of acclimatization in the soldier is absolutely inconsistent 
with that short service and that development of the reserve 
system which our European army needs. The requirements 
of home service — short term, large reserves, and a local 
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organization in -view of mobilization— are the exact opposite 
of the Indian requirements. It is doubtful whether, con- 
sidering the matter from the home point of view, the 
necessity of supplying India is not a greater strain than 
the present system will bear. When the matter is looked 
at from the Indian side, we are told that India is being 
ruined by the present system. To a civilian like myself it 
seems pretty clear that India should have a local long- 
service army, England having a short- service system as a 
reserve-manufacturing machine. It appears to me that the 
home cavalry and artillery should have longer service than 
the infantry ; and that, looking to the number of our 
volunteers, we ought to have an unusually large proportion 
of the former arms. With regard to engineers, I think the 
volunteers might produce pretty good corps, but not 
cavalry or artillery, which have nothing in common with 
the work of civil life. 

Our little wars should be conducted by the Indian army 
supplementing local forces. This would have the further 
advantage that the Indian system is less “ amateurish” than 
the English system ; and if we compare the Afghan cam- 
paigns, which were carried out by India, with the English 
campaigns in the Transvaal and Egypt, we find the supe- 
riority of the Indian system for our small wars. While 
as a civilian I find these views impose themselves on me 
with the force of a mathematical certainty, I have to admit 
that the weight of military opinion is against me. The able 
essays upon the subject which were printed by the Eoyal 
United Service Institution are, by a majority, hostile. The 
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officer -who obtained tbe prize desires, as it seems to me, 
simply to go backwards instead of forwards. He wishes 
to revert in England to a system from wMcb each Conti- 
nental Power in turn has been driven by defeat in a 
serious campaign. We began in England to create a short- 
service army which would in time have given us large re- 
serves and made us strong for European war without an 
increased expenditure, but we are gradually drifting back to 
the old state of things, simply on account of the inap- 
plicability of short service to Indian conditions. Against 
much hostile military opinion I can virtually set the favour- 
able opinion of Sir F. Roberts. It is useless for those who 
resist the creation of a separate army to base their opposition 
on the fact that the matter was thoroughly gone into in 
1857-8. At that time Prussia had not crushed Austiia 
or France, and the short-service system had not been devised 
for our use at home. Tbe agreement then in favour of the 
centralization of the army at home has no bearing upon 
the present state of things. We are trying now to make 
one organization do for two services which are absolutely 
opposite, and indeed antagonistic in character. Long ser- 
vice is impossible, because men will not enlist in sufficient 
numbers for general long service, and because long service 
is too expensive for the number of men produced in time of 
war. Real short service in the Continental sense is imprac- 
ticable, because it involves such a constant change of troops 
between England and India as is enormously expensive, and, 
as regards India, absolutely inefficient. If we could once 
•throw off the nightmare of an Anglo-Indian army centralized 
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!at home, we might save much charge to ludia; aud by 
ehorteniug service at home, and bringing the militia and 
volunteers into their proper place in line, enormously increase 
•our defensive and our offensive force for war. 

Other Powers have found it necessary to keep up a separate 
■army for their Eastern, colonies ; the French are establishing 
such an army for their Emi)ire in the East, hut then the 
French have universal service. There is a closer resemblance 
between the military system of Holland and our own, and 
Holland has a separate army for her large Indian possessions. 
It is sometimes asserted that the Hetherlands-India army of 
the Dutch has been a failui’e, and as I have seen it myself, 
and enjoyed the friendship of one of its most distinguished 
Commander s-in- Chief, I feel called upon for a few moments 
to examine that point. At one time the colonial army of 
Holland was badly recruited, owing to the practice of taking 
without sufficient medical examination mere idlers from 
France or Belgium who presented themselves to the Dutch 
■agents at Antwerp and other foreign towns. These men, 
sent as they were to a climate far more deadly than that of 
India, stationed in Batavia and Northern Sumatra, died like 
flies. Fearful mortality from climate is not peculiar to sepa- 
rate or local armies. It is worse when the short-service 
soldiers of Europe are sent without selection to the East. 
The French .in Tonquin have sufficiently proved the truth of 
this elementary proposition, if proof were necessary. . In a 
work upon the '^Army of the Future,’ ' a distinguished 
French general, writing in favour of the creation of a separate 
army for tropical service, has said : ^‘ Youths who have just 
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jomed tlieir regiments are saddenly sent off to tie colonies : 
tieir military knowledge is incomplete; kome-sickness 
makes sad ravages among tkem ; many, who are not fully 
developed men, succumb to the climate and have to be sent 
back to France. The effectives are rapidly and greatly re- 
duced. This policj^ is costly, for sending the men home is a 
heavy charge.^^ The Dutch separate army is regarded by 
scientific officers who have seen it at work as a success rather 
than a failure. The Netherlands- India army consists of 
29,000 men, of whom nearly half are Europeans, more than 
half of the Europeans now being Hollanders by birth. The 
latest French writers who have discussed the organization of 
the Dutch Indian army have spoken of it as a model army, 
and proposed it to the French for imitation ; and certainly 
no argument against a separate army for India can now be 
based upon the assumption of its failure. In spite then of a 
heavy mass of military opinion, which was rather the other 
way when the amalgamation was originally proposed, I can- 
not mention the failure of our existing system to give us 
sufficient troops for the defence of India without overburden- 
ing the revenues of that country, except in connection with 
the suggestion of that scheme for reversion to a separate 
Indian army which I shall develop in one of my later 
chapters. 

I have been willing to assume throughout that our numbers 
are sufficient upon the whole if properly organized (although 
with a local deficiency of numbers in India), and our regular 
forces excellent — as good as, or superior to, any in the 
world. At the same time it would he foolish not to face the 
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fact that an army such as ours — constantly taking part in 
little wars against savage tribes, but not having, since the 
invention of modern armies and of modern weapons, been 
called upon to take the field against a European force — must 
from time to time Ml into the rear in some respects. It is 
the opinion of the highest Prussian military authorities that 
our present attack formations, by short rushes,’^ are tho- 
roughly had and would lead to disaster in time of war. I am 
told that the system was the result of a compromise between 
different schools of opinion — compromise, when the safety of 
the nation depends on being exactly right! This is a 
question far too technical for a civilian, and I merely quote 
the opinion without expressing any view with regard to it. 
The Prussians confidently say that those who have prepared 
our present system of attack can have had no experience of 
modern European war, and they say pretty iniioli the same 
thing with regard to our latest instructions as to artillery 
fire. In some other points we are perhaps yet even weaker ; 
for example, no English or foreign artillery officer will pre- 
tend that our garrison artillery as at present constituted 
attains the highest possible level in scientific preparation for 
war. 

Of other weak points in our existing system, the defi- 
ciencies of the militia will have to be further referred to 
when we come to the coasideration of those remedies by 

9 

which, among other objects, I should seek to give the 
militia and the volunteers their properly recognized posi- 
tion in our scheme of home defence. In the event of 
mobilization there would bo a defieiency of officers for the 
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militia amounting to many hundreds. At the same time 
there are in this country so large a number of retired 
officers still fit to serve that a very small amount of attention 
to the subject would provide us with the means to meet this 
weak point; and I think that it must be allowed that the 
English and Scotch drilled militia^ at all events as far as 
infantry go, are an efficient force which would play its part 
respectably in the field even if the mobilization were very 
sudden. 

I need not in the present chapter repeat what I have said 
as to deficiencies upon such other points as the defence of 
coaling stations and of the lines of Imperial communication, 
as to which Lord Carnarvon has lately greatly alarmed the 
public. While the condition of the navy and of our coaling 
stations, and fortresses, and arsenals, and commercial ports, 
and lines of communication, is undoubtedly far from satis- 
factory, they are points upon which the public is alive to the 
danger, and it is therefore more important, I think, to direct 
attention to those points connected with the army in which 
the dangers which threaten us are even greater. 

In his article which appeared in Blaohtvood in August last, 
and to which I have already referred, the late Baker Pasha, 
who was a competent authority upon the point, admits the 
•existence of the whole of the deficiencies and weak points 
which were described by me last June. He states in 
strong but general terms that all soldiers are agreed that 
we do not get our money^s worth for our money, and that 
the army as it now stands does not meet the requirements 
of the nation ; but when we come to the more important 
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•question, because the one as to which more difference of 

I -opinion, exists, what changes should be made or what 

should be the remedies applied, General Baker suggests 
a Eoyal Commission. He hardly does more than hint 
at his own views. So far as those views are stated they 
are my own, for he would draw that sharp distinction w^hich 

^ I would dra^v between the short- service infimtry and the 

cavalry and artillery of this country, and would keep up 
cavalry and artillery at a war strength in time of peace ; but 
on other matters he is silent, and suggests, as I say, a Eoyal 
Commission. ITow, in trusting the revision of our military 
system, to Committees and Commissions, which have for 
Parliamentary reasons to be chiefly composed of civilians, 
we get no doubt great independence of judgment, but find 
it combined with extraordinary ignorance. For example, 
one of the most important of these inquiries has lately been 
undertaken by a Parliamentary body the chairman of which, 
although a man of great ability, who had previously been a 
Secretary of State, was under the impression, after he had 
long presided over his Committee, that short service in 
England meant three years' service. This chairman be- 
lieved in fact that we had adopted in this country a service 
as short as that of Germany or shorter than that of Franco, 
instead of having as a fact the longest service of any of the 
Great Powers. 

V The most valuable outcome of the recent inquiries has 

been General Brackenbury's evidence as to the relative ex- 
penditure of the United Kingdom and of other countries 
upon military services, France spends upon her army about 
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28 millions sterling, and on lier navy about 8| or 9 millions, 
or between 36| and 37 millions sterling on tbe two. Lord 
Bandolpb Churcbill lately made a very different estimate,, 
but I do not know whence be obtained his figures. He 
probably excluded the French extraordinary expenditure 
and that portion of the French loans which he ought to have 
included. On the other hand he seems to have correctly 
estimated the military and naval expenditure of Germany, 
which is apparently far less, but which is supplemented out 
of the French indemnity of 1870. The noble lord is per- 
fectly right, of course, in his statement of the British 
expenditure, which on the average now is about 18 millions 
on the home army, 12 millions on the navy, and 20 millions 
on the Indian army, or over 50 millions on the wdiole, with- 
out counting the expenditure of Canada or the southern 
colonies. The enormously greater expenditure by England 
upon her army than by France and Germany upon their 
armies is partly explained by the apparent cheapness of’ 
conscription, but is not wholly , so explained. The French 
are in a position to put in the field millions of trained 
men, with ultimately a million and a half of untrained men 
behind them ; their fortresses are perfect, and perfectly 
armed and provisioned; their troops are well armed, and 
their transport and stores complete. On the other hand, 
Lord Bandolpb Churchill was justified in saying that we- 
have not a single fortress that is adequately armed and pro- 
perly provisioned and equipped with stores; that our reserve 
of guns and projectiles is wretched ; that our arms are alto- 
gether behind the age ; and that if we went to war we should 
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haye to begin by pouring out money like water. Moreover 
there is a great deal of the same kind that might be said 
with truth. The French naval estimates, although ex- 
travagant as compared with those of Italy, compare on the 
whole favourably with our own, especially when we remember 
that the French navy keeps up out of its estimates a splendid 
gun factory at Huelle, and pays for a large part of the coast 
defences. We, on the other hand, shall jirobably have to go 
to a great cost in the future to establish a naval gun factory, 
•or at all events a naval division of the factory at Woolwich. 
France, too, has stronger naval reserves of men than we 
have, and has far more trained dockyard workmen ready to 
execute war repairs. If we count the 4,000 coastguards into 
our navy, of 'which they really form a part, we have only 
about 20,000 other men with naval training upon whom the 
navy can for a certainty draw in time of war ; whereas the 
French have practically a limitless reserve, having in fact 
140,000 men who have received naval training, and who are 
bound to serve in the navy in time of war. 

If we turn to the army side we must recognize the fact 
that we shall soon have to adopt the small-bore repeater, 
and that our reserves of rifles will have to be increased, as 
they always have been insufficient. We shall have to store 
a vast quantity Of new ammunition in all our fortresses. We 
are behind also in the biggest guns, and shall have to supply 
our coaling stations, as well as our home fortresses, with very 
costly guns and shields ; while we have still a great deal to 
do in re-arming our field artillery. We shall have to pay 
for our reserve of horses, if it is to be made a good one with- 
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out compulsory powers, as well as eitber to increase our 
cavalry and artillery, or to create a very costly real reserve 
for these mounted branches ; and the last things cannot be 
done in a hurry, for it takes two years to make a good 
cavalry private, and even longer to make a good artillery man - 
Not only is it the case — as was shown by General 
Brackenbury — that tbe British War Ofi&ce costs far more 
than all the war ministries of the German Empire, but it 
must be remembered that a good deal of the work which 
would in other countries fall upon the War OfiBce is in the 
case of the British Empire discharged in India. In my own 
opinion the Treasury is responsible for a great portion of 
the waste which exists, not only in the War Office, but in 
some other departments of the State. By insisting on too. 
close a control of detail it has driven the offices into the habit 
of deliberately deceiving it where large items are at stake. 
We should, I think, get much better value for our money 
if, having laid down once for several years a statement of 
our requirements and expenditure, we left the army to do. 
the best they could with the money, without troubling our- 
selves as to the prices or mere items of account. 

Much of the cost and inefficiency of our War Office is 
caused by the fact that it tries to do that which in other 
countries is done by the various army corps, as well as its 
own proper work. The outcome of this is that all the work 
is done twice over, and that the officers employed in the 
various localities are made to write all day long, forwardiu 
documents to the "War Office, instead of themselves dealin 
with the matters as they would in Continental Countries. 
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The result is that a very large establishment in Pall Mall is 
fully occupied in time of peace, and must certainly break 
down in time of serious war. Officers are afraid of their 
own shadows in administrative matters, and dare not incur 
the smallest expenditure, even for the purpose of saving 
money, unless they pay it out of their own pockets. Oases 
have occurred in which officers have been sharply reproved 
for acting locally so as to save money. We are always in 
this country laughing at the centralization which exists 
abroad, but no army is so centralized in administration as 
our own, and none so certain to break down through over- 
centralization whenever a heavy strain comes to be thrown 
upon the War Office. We ought to aim at allowing officers 
in the districts the same sort of responsibility which Lord 
Wolseley takes upon himself in respect of the expeditions 
w^hich he commands, and men trained in this way in time of 
peace would be better able to perform the corresponding 
duties which must fall upon them in time of war. 

We spend, I repeat, in India about 20 millions upon our 
army, and in England over eighteen nominally, of which 
more than a million is really for the navy, as w^as brought 
out by the Select Committee of the House of Commons.* For 
an expenditure of 19 millions the Germans can pnt into the 
field 19 army corps of 37,000 men each, besides an enormous 
force of garrison troops and territorial army, of which they 
could rapidly make a field army of 35 army corps in all. For 
an expenditure of twice 19 millions we can put into the 
field in India two army corps, of which one is composed of 

* This question of account hetween the two serviees has now been arranged. 
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natiye troops, but in tbe TTnited Kingdom, in General 
Brackenbury’s words, ^ owing to our defective organization, 
we should scarcely be able to put one ; but if the army were 
properly organized we should be able to put two into the 
field.’’ General Brackenbury showed that Germany has 
since 1870 spent £200,000,000 sterling on armament, for- 
tresses, and so forth. Although we spend fully 37 millions 
sterling a year upon our army, General Brackenbury pointed 
out that its organization is still defective because it is 
starved for money” : for example, it is wanting in horses 
and the means of obtaining those horses on the outbreak of 
war, ill camp equipment, transport, vehicles, and stores 
necessary to enable an army to take the field. It has not 
got the horses or the means of obtaining those horses with 
great rapidity in the case of war, and no mobilization can be 
made without horses ; and, to the best of my belief, it has 
not got the equipment and stores sufiieient to enahie it to 
take the field immediately. That defective organization is 
largely due to the money not having been spent upon horses, 
stores, and equipment.” General Brackenbury pointed out 
that the absence of compulsory military service affects the 
whole of the figures, hut, of course, affects them in nothing 
like the degree which would account for the difference. 

The evidence of two very able military members of the 
House of Commons before Lord Eandolpli Churchiirs Com- 
mittee was to the effect that our present reserves, so far as 
they consist of mounted men, are useless, inasmuch as the 
men rust so fast under our system as to make ’ our plan for 
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tlie composition of reserves in fadt inapplicable to cavalry, 
torse artillery, and a portion of the field artillery. 

It is a melancholy fact that the best military opinion with 
regard to our existing reserves is that they are a failure, 
inasmuch as it is impossible with any fairness to the men to 
frequently call them out for three or four months at a time 
for our small ware, whereas their numbers are wholly in- 
adequate for serious warfare. As has been said by an able 
writer who has discussed the question in a military periodical, 
they are enough to start our small machine, hut totally 
inadequate to keep it going. 

Our reserves, thi'ough not being trained as Coiitinental 
reserves are trained, come back so rusty that they are far 
from useful. It is possible that we might in this country 
secure an advantage over Continental armies by having our 
special arms permanently on almost a war footing, while our 
infantry might be men of very short service, which would 
give us large reserves. Mr. Stanhope has ridiculed in the 
House of Commons the possibility of our doing that which 
other Powers do not do in keeping our artillery on a war 
footing ; hut, if it can he shown that the safety of the 
country is involved, it is possible, in spite of Mr. Stan- 
hope’s sneer, that the thing may ultimately he done. The 
Germans are beginning to admit the truth of this view 
which I am putting forward. The institution of the 5th 
squadron in, the German cavalry enables them io mobilize 
at once the four squadrons for active service by supply- 
ing them with trained horses. The German cavalry is 
stiffened by the presence of a large nximber of men who 
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Tolunteer for four years^ service in consideration of being 
allowed to enlist at seventeen and to select tbeir arm and 
regiment. German scientiiSc opinion declares that a perfect 
infantry soldier for offence can be formed in two years, 
and for defence in one. The infantry service is already 
reduced to little over two years by the conge du roi^ and 
will soon bo universally reduced to two years in practice. 
The best German officers point to the infantry of Frederick 
the Great, and declare that that splendid force (except the 
foreigners,^’ many of them Germans) consisted of native 
militia who served for one year with the colours. They 
say that Germany can only be defended by the offensive, 
and, if she is to exist at all, must win a great battle within 
three weeks of the declaration of war. For this purpose 
infantry with a service of two years is wanted ; but in 
their opinion the Swiss militia, the Turkish territorial 
army, and even the English volunteers, form effective- 
armies for defensive operations on their own soil, and 
especially for fighting in well-chosen positions behind field 
works. 

Cavalry as well as artillery is, of course, a difficulty as 
regards our defensive army, but not a very serious one. It 
is unlikely that any foreign army making a rush upon 
London would be able to bring with it a large number of 
horses, and, the distances to be covered being short, cavalry 
would perhaps be negleoted upon the invader’s side in order 
to bring artillery. Cavalry, in the old sense of the word, 
volunteers cannot hope to produce ; but if the yeomanry, 
in place of imitating the smartness of picked cavalry in their 
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gaudy uniforms, which exceed in hrilliancy anything that 
our army can show, except in some of the Indian irregulars, 
would imitate the new Eussian dragoons, they might yield to 
British defence a very serviceable force indeed. I know that 
I provoke some hostility from critics of ability by rny 
advocacy of a cavalry upon the Eussian model, but even 
they must admit that military opinion is itself divided upon 
the point. Colonel Wortley, in his admirable report on the 
French army, says that the great majority of authorities 
think it impossible for cavalry in future to charge infantry, 
and he admits that in 1878 the majority of the military 
authorities took the same view that I take, and that upon 
which the llnssians have acted. There are, indeed, points in 
which Eussia must be imitated by all who move, for the 
Eussian i>s now tlie most modern of all modern armies. We 
may regret as much as we please the loss of brilliancy, and 
even the loss of smartness, hut the absence of buttons from 
the new Eussian uniforms means that due attention has been 
given to the relieving of the men from the necessity of 
wasting their time upon cleaning uniforms, to the easy 
tailoring of their uniforms by the men in time of war, and 
to the exclusion from soldiers’ dress, and especially from the 
dress of cavalrj", of everything which will catch the light 
and attract attention at a distance. This latter reason, with 
the similar necessity for preventing noise, is also the reason 
for the Eussian substitution of leather for metal scabbards. 
Whether I am right or wrong in thinking that a cavalry of 
the Eussian type is preferable to a cavalry of the Austri 
typo for general warfare, there can, I think, he no doubt 
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tliat for tlie defence of London a "very simple cavalry force, 
intended to act otherwise than by charges in the field, would 
be most useful. To all who admire local forces there must 
be much attraction in our yeomanry, for it is almost the 
ideal of a local force. It is unfortunate that fashion has 
had so much to do, in our army as in all armies, with the 
drill and the turn-out of cavalry. Sir Frederick Eoberts, 
who is not a man to neglect the graces of brilliant horse- 
manship and all that makes cavalry magnificent as a show, 
has, nevertheless, expressed the decided opinion that we want 
a great reform in our cavalry system, that the obstacle to 
that reform is the present cost of cavalry, and that there is 
nothing more important to our military future than that we 
-should set ourselves to devise a cheaper article of this 
kind, in order that the numbers of our cavalry may be in- 
creased without a corresponding increase in expense. The 
Eussians have devised a cheaper article, and the result is that 
La Revue Militcdre de VjEtranger of 30tb October last was able 
to say, On pent dnnc dire, sans exageration, que la cavalerie 
russe est tenue constamment sur le pied de guerre,^’ and to 
estimate its numbers on mobilization at 236,000 men, with 
23d, 000 horses. 

The mention of the yeomanry, recalling the local nature 
of that force, which, resembling as it does the original local 
constitution of the English militia, is one of which we may 
well he proud, suggests a word on the necessity, in consider- 
ing our future military system, of pushing localization to a 
point of more complete development than it has as yet 
obtained. Nothing can be added to the statement of the 
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excellent results of localization made many years ago by 
GouTion St. Oyr and other generals of bis time. Marmont 
has said that ‘'its advantages are great and incontrovei'tible* 
Recruiting, administration, tbe looking after tbe men on 
leave, the passing from peace footing to war footing — all 
are wonderfully simplified;^’ and he goes on to point out 
also the immense increase under a complete localization in 
the strength of the sentiment of military honour. 

Another point to which attention will have to be directed 
is that of improving the position of non-commissioned officers 
by the reservation to them of certain classes of employment. 
In France a vast number of forms of public employment are 
exclusively reserved for non-commissioned officers of the 
army by a law of the 24th July, 1873, and later decrees. 
In England very little has been done in the same direction 
by Government, in spite of a great amount of talk. It has 
been said by the enemies of the system that old soldiers have 
not in this country given full satisfaction where they have 
been employed; but I do not know as a fact if the War 
Office messenger, whose conduct, in letting an important 
telegram some years ago he sent to the newspapers before it 
had gone to the Secretary of State, produced newspaper 
attack and afterwards inquiry, had or had not been a soldier. 
It is worthy of consideration whether the reservation of 
employment for non-commissioned officers might not ho 
supplemented by a similar but wider scheme applied to the 
volunteers. It might, for example, oavsily he made a con- 
dition of taking part in the eompetitive examinations for the 
civil service that a man should be an efficient volunteer. 
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There are naany steps of this kind whicli are not open to the 
disadvantages of a coiiscriptzaii and which might, neverthe- 
less, he very useful in increasing the numbers and improving 
the efficiency of the army. 

A reserve as important as that of men itself is a reserve of 
horses. Colonel Ravenhili has estimated that for mobilizing 
two army corps we should need more than 26,000 horses, or 
with the ordinary lines of communication nearly 29,000, of 
which we have 10,000 only, leaving a deficiency of between 

18.000 and 19,000. He calculates that there should be a 
reserve of 40 to 50 per cent, to feed the waste of one 
campaign, for in the Crimea our waste was 80 per cent, per 
.annum. Poreign experts have calculated the waste at a 
much higher figure, and have told us that we should need 

10.000 horses a month. It had long been known that this 
difficulty was receiving the attention of the Secretary of 
State for War and of his military advisers, and there was 
.some disappointment when it was found bow merely 
tentative were the steps that Mr. Stanhope had decided to 
take. 

As a general rule English officers have not much practical 
■experience of mobilization, and many of them hardly perhaps 
realize the impossibility of mobilizing even two army corps 
in time of war unless we have made a real preparation of the 
horses in time of peace. The French and German armies 
have each over 800,000 horses, which they need on mobiliza- 
tion, ready to their hand, and would have little difficulty in 
keeping up, after mobilization, the supply of 20,000 or 30,000 
horses a month,, which they would require to meet losses in 
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tlie field. Tlie wliole of tlie carriages also, wMch. number 
nearly 50,000 for eacb. army, are ready. 

In tbe principal Egyptian expedition we bad only, as far 
as cavalry and artillery went, half one army corps in tbe field, 
and yet tbe cavalry and artillery remaining at borne were 
rediiced to inefficiency by' tbe drafts of borses required to 
place on a war footing four weak cavalry regiments, eight 
batteries, and one small ammunition column. Tbe purcbase 
of tbe borses required to complete tbe establisbment was 
found to be extremely difficult. Tbe drain of borses in war 
is sometimes enormous. In the war of 1870-1 Germany 
borsed ber cavalry three times over, and a horse that bad 
gone through the whole war became a raree show. The 
'Secretary ."of 'State; .for War in' my’ -opinion' O'Ugbt': 'to'';' be' 
■supported.: . in any endeavour wliicb would meet ..one. of tbe 
greatest difficulties of the country,- which, wmiild not violate 
conscience in the same degree in which it wmuld be interfered' 
with by personal military service, and which wmuld obviously 
only anticipate in time of peace that which ■would inevitably 
be done, but done too late, in time of serious danger. A 
great foreign military writer has said ; ‘‘No one knows, for 
it is very difficult to fully realize it, to what point goes the 
wicked waste of men and money in a ‘ system ^ which replaces 
the calculated and •^’’ell- weighed efforts of war preparation in 
time of peace by ruinous attempts to make war preparations 
in time of war/’ What Mr. Stanhope has dona is, however, 
far less than had been expected. 

It is doubtful even whether many English officers realize 
the amount of preparation which has to bo made in time of 
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peace. There are few of them who know the extent to 
which, on a declaration of war with a Great Power, we should 
have to ship stores, guns, and ammunition to our distant 
fortresses and coaling-stations ; to despatch similar supplies 
to our fortresses at home, if indeed these supplies could he 
found ; and the manner in which these preparations would 
interfere with our mobilization and concentration. There are 
comparatiyely few English officers who have seen a great 
European war, and it is difficult to realize its nature without 
having seen a good deal of it. Germany proposes to put 
20 corps and the French 19 in their first line ; and it is 
astonishing, I may say in passing, how few people in this 
country understand that the twenty or the nineteen corps 
are totally distinct from the defensive organization of each 
country— -the fortress troops who form the garrisons, and the 
territorial troops, who, resembling our own volunteers, only 
with more training, would probably at first be left behind. 
Now, it is interesting to remember that one such corps takes 
seven days to despatch from one railway station ; that its 
guns take from seven to ten miles of road ; that a corps 
takes a whole day to pass a given spot even on the widest 
roads, and far more than that time on the generally narrow 
roads of England. We can send off with ease 40,000 volun- 
teers, with no cavalry, and few if any guns, and no ammu- 
nition columns ; hut English officers as a rule hardly know 
the strain upon our railways which would be produced by an 
invasion scare, with the despatch of cavalry and field artillery 
to meet it, and with the constant stream of food and ammuni- 
tion which would he needed. ^ ^ 
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Tlie question of horses is one of the most difficult of all 
questions, because it is the one in which sudden action is sur- 
rounded with impossibilities. It should be remembered 
also that political considerations often prevent the buying of 
horses when they could be bought before the outbreak of a 
probable war, for there are occasions when the buying of 
horses causes panic, and is indeed almost equivalent to a 
declaration of war. The French experience at the time of 
the Luxembourg scare of 1867 shows that it is necessary to 
disabuse our minds of the hope of being able to improvize 
resources in this respect at the moment of need. It took 
the French six weeks to find even the comparatively small 
number of horses which their then army needed ; and the 
moment they had found them horse typhus and glanders 
broke out among the newly purchased horses, and they dis- 
appeared more rapidly than they had come. A melancholy 
satisfaction has accompanied the recent reduction of the 
horse artillery in that we have been assured that the horse 
artillery has been reduced to form train, because this at least 
shows that our military advisers have awakened to the fact 
that there is such a thing as train. Few indeed among 
them are aware of the amount of train which is needed. 
Now reserves are useful for train if you have reserves of 
horses, and although reserve men and horses may spoil good 
cavalry and good artillery, for train they are most excellent. 
The waggons in England would not perhaps present great 
difficulties, although the number needed is fabulously great ; 
but the supply of horses is a desideratum of the future. 

In all these matters our knowledge is of a theoretical rather 
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tiian a practical nature. Wlien I talk witk tke young 
kiglily trained Britisk officer I am sometimes reminded of 
wkat happened when the German military mission went to 
Constantinople. The head of the mission began his survey 
of the Turkish army by examining their staff college. ^^Give 
me your best man/^ Here he is, general.'^ Good morning : 
kindly tell me what you would do if sent to order a small 
force, consisting of a sq^uadron, a battery, and a battalion, 
to march to join your general, j^ou being told to lead them.’’ 

I Well, to whom should you speak ? what should 

you say Is it an offensive or a defensive march, sir ? ” 

'^It is a march. I really don’t know if it is offensive or 
defensive. If you meet the enemy in superior force it may 
be defensive ; if you meet him in inferior force it may be- 
come offensive.” But, sir, the books teach us to distinguish 
between an offensive and a defensive march.” And so on 
with many references to Jomini and Napoleon on the part of 
the glory of the Turkish staff college, and with increasing 
impatience on the part of the practically-minded German 
general, himself the most successful writer upon war of 
modern times, hut a man who knew how war was really 
made. 

The ideal of defence being that the capital of the Empire, 
the dockyards and arsenals should be protected against 
attack, the great commercial ports protected against ransom 
or bombardment, the coaling-stations protected throughout 
the world, and at least a small highly equipped force in a 
condition of readiness to strike one of those return blows 
without which defence cannot be efficiently conducted, we 
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liaye now to consider how far we come np to and how far 
we fall short of the ideal. That we attain to the ideal of 
■defence is a view w^hich may he dismissed from oiir mind 
when we discover that all who have spoken or written upon 
the question — including, of course, the economists and those 
who put in the first place the fact that wo spend too much 
money, as for example Lord Bandolph Churchill — proclaim 
with loud voice that we fall short in efficiency. I fear, how- 
ever, that we must admit that we fall short upon every point 
— that the capital is not sufficiently protected against invasion, 
'Certainly not sufficiently protected to prevent a panic terror 
of invasion, such as would jeopardize the defence of our trade 
and of the outlying dominions of the empire ; that our position 
in India is none too secure ; that the fortifications and arma- 
ments of the coaling-stations are defective, as are also those 
of our own dockyards, while those of the comniercial ports 
are almost non-existent. 

Having considered in the first place our needs, and in the 
second our weakness ; having asked in the introduction 
what want and in this chapter Have we got itP’^ we 
■shall have in future chapters to consider How to get it.’’ In 
the treatment of this question of the remedies we shall have 
to reflect together upon the elements of strength for war, and 
to look briefly at the constitution of an army of the modern 
type, the attainment of which in England seems impossible. 
Bailing the possibility of our adopting such a system, we 
have next to ask ourselves whether it is hopeless to expect 
that we should be able to adopt one of the modern militia 
■systems, such as that of Switzerland or Canada. I do not 
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name the United States because, although that country has^ 
a regular army and a larger force of trained militia, as well 
as a nominal national guard of eight millions of men of 
military age, the defects of the present militia system were 
too clearly brought out in the discussion, at the Military 
Service Institution of the United States in 1885, of a paper 
read by General Sherman, to induce anyone to look in that 
direction for a model. On the other hand the Swiss can 
place in line on their frontier 200,000 men in ten days,, 
armed with repeating rifles and supported by an excellent 
artillery, and a system which can do this cheaply is worthy 
of no mean regard. 

Our North American colonies must also be considered. 
The Canadians, in addition to an enormous nominal militia 
force, keep up a real force of nearly 36,000 men, consisting, 
according to English and Canadian critics, of excellent 
troops, but weak in the numbers of their cavalry and 
artillery as compared with their . infantry, and too weak in 
numbers altogether to resist a sudden American invasion. 
Major King, of tbe U.S. Engineers, in a paper written by 
him in 1884, assumes that in the event of war with 
England the American forces would occupy the Canadian 
peninsula north of Lake Erie, . , , at the very outset of 
the campaign.’^ In the event of war men w^ould come 
forward in great numbers; but Canada would be short of 
trained officers. There is not a sufficient store of weapons 
in the country, and the capture of Quebec would mean the 
loss of the small-arm ammunition factory. No nucleus of 
transport is kept up in Canada. An able American writer 
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wIlo has lately discussed the mobilization of the Canadian 
militia” has pointed out that in the eyent of war Canada 
ean expect little or no help from England, which would be 
sure to be menaced by Eussia, and to need all her troops for 
India and for home defence. This writer thinks that as 
matters now stand the Eussians would be able to capture 
Yancouyer, He assumes, howeyer, that Gfreat Britain would 
be forced to keep her fleet entirely at home and in the 
Mediterranean from fear of France; so that what he is 
really assuming is an alliance between Eussia, France, and 
the United States against England, which, although no 
doubt possible, is not a probable contingency. Unless 
England were menaced by France she could of course send a 
fleet into the St. Lawrence and take part in the defence of 
Quebec, as well as prevent any possible danger of the occupa- 
tion of Vancouver by the Russians. At the same time, if it 
is assumed that, by any means wdiatever, Canada is left to 
her own devices to resist invasion by the United States, it 
must he admitted that she would be unable to do so, unless 
sbe should take steps in time of peace to largely increase her 
artillery and cavalry and to organize a permanent transport. 
The American scientific writers who have discussed the Cana- 
dian position point out that a complete mobilization of the 
Canadian militia would take two months, whereas the United 
States could rapidly assemble a large force which would be 
sufficient to occupy Montreal and to paralyze the Canadian 
railroad system. A Canadian writer who has discussed the 
same subject in the pages of an American military nuigazino 
concludes his survey in these words ; Canadians will fight. 
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and figlit well, whatever the disparity of numbers ; but with- 
out preparation, organization, and a sufficiency of warlike 
stores, strong arms and warm hearts are of little avail/’ It 
would seem, then, that the state of things in Canada, as 
regards the possibility of invasion, is not unlike the state of 
things that exists in England. 

It is obvious, however, that our situation is wholly differ- 
ent from that of Switzerland and of Canada, which are called 
upon only to provide for their own defence. If we were to 
adopt the Swiss or the Canadian system it could only be for 
home defence, and we must have a separate army for the 
defence of India, Gibraltar, and the coaling-stations, as well 
as for any counter- blows to be delivered by an expeditionary 
force from a maritime base. It is clear therefore that, if w- e 
are to follow the Swiss and Canadian precedents, we can 
only do so partially in this country, and that our army must 
be one of a composite type. 

I have several times stated my belief that in any reform 
of our military system we should try less to create a servile 
copy of the army of some other Power than to strike out a 
new national system for ourselves. There has been too much 
imitation of foreign Powers already. From the Crimean 
War to 1866 we imitated France; from 1870 w’^e have been 
imitating Germany, and this under circumstances so peculiar 
that there is less excuse for either of the imitations in our 
case than in the case of any other Power. 

Although I am willing to assume that ’we shall never 
adopt conscription in England in any form, foreign writers 
who have made the most careful examination of the question 
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all take, I must admit, a different Tiew, and tke able 
German author oi The Nation in Arms^ General von der 
Golte Pasha, is confident that we shall not long avoid the 
adoption of the principle of compulsory and even of universal 
service. It must be remembered, however, that not only 
are there religious and commercial reasons, almost peculiar 
to England, which make the non-adoption of conscription 
certain, but that English peace service is of so s|)ecial a 
kind, being chiefly Irish, Indian, or Colonial service, that 
no other Power except Holland would have so much difli- 
culty in applying the principle of universal service to its 
military affliirs ; and Holland, while she has a rudimentarjr 
form of conscription for home service, has a wholly separate 
army for Netherlaiids-India. Prance, moreover, has been 
obliged to comiiience, and will probably carry further, the 
creation of a separate army for Tonquin and Annam ; and 
other nations are contemplating steps in the same direc- 
tion. It is clear that if ever compulsory service were 
adopted in England it would be for home service ; but there 
is no diiEculty in England in recruiting a large home- 
service force of volunteers, and hence we find additional 
reasons in these latter considerations for douhting the 
necessity of even arguing the question of the adoption of 
compulsory service in this country. 


Chapter III, 


MODERN ARMIES. 


In the two previous chapters we have seen how sadly the 
British army as at present constituted falls short of the re- 
quirements of the Empire. We have now to turn from the 
consideration of the present position of the army to that of 
remedies. 

While no contradiction has been offered to any point of 
the indictment of the present confusion and waste, some 
critics write in general terms of what they call the 
alarmist’’ character of my views. I might reply that I 
have tried to keep so much within the mark that I have 
not done full justice to the case against our present organi- 
jzation for war. For example, when dealing with the con- 
dition of that which we call our strongest fortress, Gibraltar, 
I simply said that were it to be bombarded by a cruiser 
there were only four guns mounted that could reply. I 
might have said, according to the opinions of some dis- 
tinguished scientific officers who have served there of late, 
that Gibraltar might be bombarded with imjDunity without 
the possibility of reply. During the war between Chili and 
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Peru au iron mercliant Tessel armed witli one modern 8-inch 
12-ton gun of long range bombarded Peruvian towns from a 
distance of 8,000 yards. If a merchant vessel carrying a 
modern 70-ton gun, or even a 45-ton gun or a 25-ton gun, 
for the matter of that, were to bombard Gibraltar from the 
other side of the large bay, there is no gun mounted at the 
fortress which could defend the coal depot or the shipping. 

Even the two 100-ton guns that are at Gibraltar cannot, as 
at present mounted, fire across the bay,^ and there are guns 
which can he mounted upon merchant ships which could 
with impunity bombard and destroy the town and dockyard 
as well as the coal depot and the shipping. Not only is 
this true, but also from a point on the Mediterranean side ^ 

of the neutral ground the same operation might be carried | 

on against the northern end of the town, the assailant firing j 

at high angles so as to clear the shoulder of the rock. I j 

believe that there is one inuzzle-loading gun of an obsolete I 

pattern half-way up the hill which could fire in the direction 
I have last described, but only one of much range. It would 
not he very diflScult or very costly to strengthen Gibraltar by 

^ All attempt was made to disprove tMs statement, as recorded in the 
London papers of Fobruaiy 16 and 17, 1888. ‘‘EaUiURK of a Huxdeed- 
TON Gun. — D uring the recent visit of inspection of Generals Goodenongh 
and Sir Lothian Nicholson to Gibraltar, special practice was made with the 
hundred-ton Armstrong gun, which is mounted in the Napier hatteiy. A 
canvas target of the usual navy pattern was towed across the range by 
H.M.S. Grapple)'^ and, after a sealing charge, one round was ted, missing 
the target and causing such a tremendous recoil that the hydraulic mountings 
and gun pliitfona were seriously damaged. The machinery can only be 
repaired at tlie Amstrong Works, at Elswick, and several weehs will be 
required to rejxiir the battery. It is considered that ilie breakdown was 
caused by the fracture of a valve in the hydraulic compressors at the lirst 
practice with the gun seven months ago.’* 
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placing modern long-range guns Mgli up on the rock ■with 
mountings whioh would allow of an all-round fire, and admit 
also of firing the guns at extreme angles both of eleYation 
and depression, while other guns could be mounted on the 
shoulders of the rock on disappearing carriages. The de- 
ficiency at Gibraltar is, however, only a specimen of the 
w^ant of preparation for war that exists at all our fortresses 
and all our coaling-stations, and our fleet would have plenty 
to do at the beginning of w^ar with a Great Power, and would 
hardly be able to spare ships for convoying the necessary 
guns to all parts of the world. These deficiencies in our 
preparations are w-ell known to all our soldiers, and it is 
only want of money which is ever pleaded as a reason for 
not strengthening Portsmouth and Plymouth and Gibraltar 
as the French have strengthened Toulon and Brest or as the 
Italians have strengthened Spezia. As it is with our fortresses 
so it is with all points of our preparedness for war, and this 
in spite of the most extravagant military expenditure on our 
part that the world has ever seen on the part of any nation 
in time of peace. 

Gibraltar presents us with another example of our defi- 
ciencies in the means of defence besides that afforded by the 
lack of modern guns. A gunboat is kept at Gibraltar w^hich 
at the time of ^^scares ’’ is directed to keep a look-out on 
possible enemies' ships passing through the Straits. This 
gunboat, on account of her bluff bows, can steam only six 
knots an hour. When she is sent out to scour the passage, 
and practically, owing to their -width, to both w^atch and 
guard the Straits, as well as to give information, it is easy 
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to guess what is tliought of her by the oiSicers in command 
of the fast steamers of the Enssian volunteer fleet. 

Gibraltar thus armed and thus sujpplied with is I 

fear only a type of many of our coaling-stations. We suffer 
indeed with regard to them from a certain inability to make 
up our minds as to the points at which we may have to 
operate and as to the lines of communication w^hich our trade 
and convoys will have to follow. Sailors for example are 
mostly of the opinion that our communications with India 
will have to be by the Cape route. But It would not he 
pleasant for us to find at the beginning of a war that the 
enemy had captured either Ascension or St. Helena and 
fortified it as a coaling-station for themselves. Yet such a • 
garrison and such a fortress, unprovided be it remembered 
with telegraphic communication, could not stand against any 
attacking force. Ascension and St. Helena are specimens of 
the places wEich we have been unable to make up our mind 
either effectively to retain or completely to give up, and the 
compromise which has been arrived at is indefensible from 
either point of view. , 

One point of my previous statements upon which some 
doubt has indeed been thrown, by the Scotsman newspaper, 
concerns the possibility of an invasion of Great Britain. I 
may reply to my critics that I am certain that the great 
authority of Admiral Mends could not be cjuoted in support 
of the doubts as to the jDraeticahility of invasion* I know 
the facts upon which the doubts are based---namely, the 
difficulty wdiicli we found in disembarking troops for the 
oi)orations against Arahi in the first Egyptian campaign, 
though the preparations had been made a considerable time 
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in adyance. Bnt it is a well-known fact that, from our 
want of experience of suck operations, seyeral very serious 
mistakes were made upon tliat occasion. Our own disem- 
barkation at Aboukir in 1801, in face of a considerable 
Frenct force with, guns, is an ominous fact. At tbe time, 
too, of the Boulogne flotilla Napoleon’s troops could be 
embarked at the rate of 25,000 men in little over ten 
minutes, and disembarked almost as fast. We were singu- 
larly near invasion at the moment when Nelson’s fleet was 
decoyed awmy to the West Indies, and Napoleon certainly 
expected, but for the return of the English fleet and action 
of Trafalgar, to have ultimately conducted a successful in- 
road. Those who have had to do with transport know that 
difficulties have been reduced by steam and the use of larger 
ships. 

Among the many letters that I have received from 
correspondents there are some which express astonishment 
at my rejection of the possibility of compulsory service 
in this country. Some of my correspondents think that 
all difficulty would be avoided if the men were allowed 
to serve at their choice either in a force resembling the 
present volunteer force— that is remaining at their homes, 
receiving no pay, and meeting some of their own charges 
— or in the militia if they were poorer men. A fresh 
class of difficulties would arise, however, in connection 
with this suggestion, which could easily be represented as 
anti-democratic and as the adoption of ‘^one law for the rich 
and another for the poor.’’ No doubt the volunteer move- 
ment has shown that Englishmen can be made into good 
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infantry soldiers witliont being taken from their homes. 
Bnt we do not stand in need of an enormous increase in the 
numbers of our volunteers. We undoubtedly need much 
increase in our special arms, but as regards infantry for 
home service and defence there is, as I have shown, no 
difficulty about numbers, and the necessity for conscription 
does not at this point arise. Now, for our foreign army 
even Sir F. Roberts unhesitatingly rejects it. 

Many of my critics have thought that I gave too much 
space to answering a well-known writer in BlaehwoocPs Maga- 
hut it is difficult not to take some notice of very con- 
fident assertions, in direct reply to myself, made by a distin- 
guished man. In his article, in answer to me, in BImJmoo(rs 
Magazine, for . December, he tries to take- issue, directly .with ' 
..me , itpon .one of. my main points. To put the m.atter 
plainly and ■ brie.fly, he thinks that we can best protect our- 
selves hy a strict alliance: with the Central Powers, whereas 
I think it prohahle that, when the day comes for the 
inevitable struggle with Russia for the possession of India, 
we shall find ourselves compelled to fight without allies. 
There is no conflict between these two opinions : they repre- 
sent different points of view not of necessity antagomstic. 
It is enough for me, after the discussion which has taken 
place upon this matter, to merely name these differenees 
without once more arguing the question, but I have seriously 
to complain of the misrepresentation of my views which has 
been made hy the Blaehimd writer in the course of his 
statement of the problem. He charges me, for example, 
with advocating, among other changes to be made for the 
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purpose of securing tlie defence of India against Russia, the 
substituting of a plausible statesman who is ^ out ’ for 
one who is in/’ I may confidently challenge the writer 
in Blackwood to quote from me one word which could 
indicate the shadow of a belief that any changes of persons 
in English politics, without that change in military prepara- 
tion which both he and I are labouring to bring about, 
W’^ould ajffect the defence of India. He also entirely misre- 
presents me in saying that I have tried to persuade us to 
leave the nations of the Continent to be trodden under the 
feet of the colossus because Russia, or, at all events, Russia 
and Erance together, represented a force so great that other 
nations could not resist them.” I have never tried to per- 
suade my countrymen to leave any nation to be trodden 
under the feet of Russia, but have merely attempted dis- 
passionately to point out the change of feeling which has 
occurred in England upon the question of the defence by 
England of Constantinople and of Belgium. This change of 
feeling may be again ajQfected by events, and, especially as 
regards Constantinople, by the increased power of a gentle- 
man whom the Blachivood writer curiously enough styles 
throughout his article Coimt Crispi,” but it is a charge 
which, as it seems to me, it would be, in face of the facts I 
quoted, childish to deny. 

The Blackwood writer shows the most singular partizan- 
ship in a sentence in which he states that he shall ‘ Vcontinue 
to accuse” me, in season and out of season, of party spirit ” 
until I ^^acknowledge” a ^^fact” which has no bearing 
whatever upon my subject. This is that Mr. Smith is the 
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one statesman who has really and heartily thrown himself 
into that cause/' although what may he the particular 
cause " into which Mr. Smith has thrown himself there is 
nothing in the sentence to show. If as I guess, without 
much support from the Blaclmoocl ■wTiiQih actual language, 
but from my general knowledge of his opinions, he means 
that what I am to acknowledge is that Mr. Smith was 
an excellent War Secretary, I can only reply that I think 
it extremely likely, from my knowledge of Mr; Smith, but 
that I am not concerned with the matter the one way or 
the other. I have to point out the extraordinary defioiency 
in our military position as compared with the money that 
we spend and as compared also with our needs, and whether 
those are .right who, 'think ■ that "'Lord ■'Hartington '■"'■and' 
.Colonel . Stanle,y were had ministers' and Mr. .Smith a good 
one,, or': whether' they, are^ wrong, has ■nothing, to '"'do 'with, 
the question. . I have; ma-dc no -attacks on individuals,, 
except indeed .on those, concerned in the recent reduction.' 
of the royal horse artillery, and for my strictures upon 
that action of these gentlemen I have very fully stated 
grounds. As a matter of fact, how^ever, I should not like to 
cause any false impression by my reply to the 
writer about Mr. Smith, and I may say frankly that I feel 
cex’tain that Mr. Smith is one of those rare persons— real 
men of business in office. He is one of those men who, like 
Mr. Hibhert among the regular Liberals, and like Mr, 
Chamberlain among the Liberal Unionists, have carried into 
official life the hard-working business habits which have 
made English local administration and English commerce 
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what they are. Whether, however, Mr. Smith was specially 
fitted for the War Office is a matter as to which I have no 
knowledge, although I am certain that he most efficiently 
discharged the business duties of the post. I am concerned 
with the results of our system, not with parties or with men. 
The Blackwood writer indeed charges me with vituperating 
or undervaluing work which has been done ^^whilst Con- 
servatives happened to be in power.^^ I doubt whether a 
careful survey of my articles will show that as a matter of 
fact the work vituperated (whatever that may mean) has 
been chiefly Conservative work. I have criticized and shall 
have still more to criticize the whole result of a military 
system in England which has lasted for many years and to 
which both the political parties have contributed, and as 
regards the so-called reforms of the last two or three years 
I am not aware that there has been any special difference 
between the popular administration of the War Office by 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman on the one hand, and its popular 
administration by Mr. Smith or its less popular adminis- 
tration by Mr. Stanhope on the other. 

The Blackwood writer appears to me to have so completely 
misunderstood me that I can only take blame to myself, 
and think that I must have very imperfectly expressed 
my meaning. He speaks of me as having done my utmost 
to expand our forces to the dimensions of the great Con- 
tinental armies. I certainly can never have advocated a 
policy so entirely different from my owm views. On the 
contrary, in the first article of this series I expressly stated 
that I should work upon the base which I found laid down for 
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us by Parliament and by successive War Ministers of both 
parties— tbe defence of tbe coaling-stations, the defence of 
India and of tbe United Kingdom, and tbe possibility of 
sending two complete army corps abroad as an expeditionary 
force, i am labouring to prove bow terribly we fall short 
of this recognized minimum, and to suggest tbe means by 
wbicb we can attain to it, and, at tbe same time, to demon“ 
strate bow enormous and extravagant is tbe expenditure by 
wbicb we obtain tbe miserable results we can at present 
show. The writer denies that be is tbe moutb- 

piece of Lord Wolseley, although he admits that be has 
bad communication with Lord Wolseley as regards the first 
article, to which I was referring, and has quoted from a 
private statement by the Adjutant- General ; but be is cer- 
tainly a friend of that distinguished soldier. I would refer 
him to Lord Wolseley when be somewhat satirically asks 
questions as to means for economically increasing the size 
of our army,’^ for Lord Wolseley has told us, in tbe blackest 
words, that we are in a most unsatisfactory position as 
regards our army, that there is no reason why a foreign force 
of 100,000 men should not take possession of London, and 
that be does not believe that we should remain in our present 
position a single day if the English public were told the 
truth. Lord Wolseley absolutely condemns our existing 
military organization, as I shall haye to show, and considers 
that we are wasting enormous sums of money upon a bad 
army, and that these sums would suffice to give us a good 
one. Let me hope that the writer may bo con- 

ymced by the Adjutant-General, if I cannot convince him, 
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of tlie possibility of those sweeping reforms as to which he 
seems scepticaL 

I am a little afraid of arguing with the BlacJcicood writer 
because he tells his readers at the beginning of a paragraph 

We know what we are talking about : still, as he imme- 
diately goes on to discuss a question to which I referred in 
the Present Position of European Politics, namely that of the 
Chablais and Faucigny districts of Savoy (which he sniffers 
his printer to call ^^Obatlais^’ and Tancigny’’), in such a 
way as to show that he does not understand it, I have my 
suspicions about the writer’s knowledge of foreign affairs. 
But I am not here concerned with his statements except so 
far as they bear upon my present subject. As regards 
military questions pure and simple he certainly agrees with 
me upon more points than those upon which -we differ. At 
the same time he, like many other distinguished officers, 
firmly maintains the view that India can be defended by 
assisting Turkey to attack the Russian lines of communi- 
cation, that is by invasion of the Caucasus, and in this respect 
he goes contrary to the well-known deliberate opinion of the 
highest Indian military authorities of the present day. 

There is something fine, something Roman in the best sense, 
in the calm way in which the British Government of India 
looks upon itself as virtually eternal. I have before me a 
document referring to an Indian railway, the interest of 
which is guaranteed by Government, in which shareholders 
are asked questions as to their wishes with regard to the 
nature of their stock after ^^the first day of January one 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-nine.” But it is not of 
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mucli use to issue documents of this land without counting 
the cost to this country of the intention to hold India against 
all comers. There may he times no doubt when the pressure 
by Russia upon ourselves in India maybe eased oS by a 
dexterous diplomatic use of European alliances and compli- 
cations, after the fashion suggested by the Blachwood writei% 
but it is impossible to secure that never at any moment shall 
we find ourselves face to face with Russia in a single-handed 
contest, and it is obvious that if India could be adequately 
defended by alliances in Europe we should hardly spend 
twenty millions sterling every year upon local Indian army 
defence as well as the eighteen millions which we spend in 
England, Jf the B/aehi^ood writer felt sure of the truth of 
his own conclusions he would as a military economist advocate 
the reduction of a military expenditure so great as our eight- 
and-thirty millions. It is because he knows that the defence 
of India by alliances is not without a flaw that he would wish 
to see our vast military expenditure continue. But if we 
are contentedly to spend such fabulous sums while we are 
told by his powerful friend Lord Wolseley that we do not 
get full value for our money, then we have ceased to be the 
practical and business-like people that we were. 

Having thus briefly mentioned new points, I have to 
enter upon the second portion of my subject, which con- 
cerns the remedies to be adopted to meet the uncomfort- 
able position of affairs in which we find ourselves. Before 
I coma to my own remedies, I should like to consider the 
remedies of other people. When Englishmen turn their 
thoughts to military questions they generally show that 
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they have what is called a favourite general. The two 
most successful English officers of our time are both men 
whose capacity for the organization of successful expeditions 
has been so well proved that it is worth considering with 
some care the view they take of the steps necessary to 
put us in a proper position of defence. I have already 
given the views of Sir Frederick Eoberts upon Indian 
defence, but I have only briefly referred to his opinions 
upon the general question, and I have only mentioned with 
equal brevity the despair with which Lord Wolseley regards 
the present position of the army. What then are Lord 
Wolseley^s suggestions ? 

Lord Wolseley is of opinion that our army for one reason 
and another is unable to move sufficiently with the times, 
and that the country is forced to pay for an inferior article 
a price that would be ample to give it a most efficient military 
machine. He thinks that our army is clumsily and badly 
organized, drilled on an obsolete system, and dressed in 
ridiculous and theatrical costumes, that its tactical instruction 
is far below what it should be, and that a large proportion 
of the superior officers are not fully competent to command 
in modern war. Lord Wolseley holds that, besides purely 
defensive operations, we ought to be able to strike a blow 
with a regular force of at least two army corps and a cavalry 
division, in addition to troops to protect the base and line 
of communication : the force to be complete in land transport 
and all stores, rapid in its mobilization, and ready to embark 
for foreign service as quickly as the transport could be fur- 
nished. This involves complete organization in advance, 
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every man being told off to Ms place, a largely increased 
supply of material, a large amount of regimental transport, 
and strong railway, telegraph, hospital, and other depart- 
mental services. Lord Wolseley thinks that as the numbers 
of our regular army are very small we should endeavour to 
use them exclusively as fighting soldiers, and that we should 
draw from the militia and volunteers what we require for non- 
combatant services. He thinks that in these days, when 
war is always declared suddenly, and, Continental Powers 
being always armed to the teeth and always ready, begun 
almost before it is declared, it is madness not to keep the 
garrisons of Malta, Gibraltar, Halifax, and Bermuda always 
complete, as the duties of the fleet on the declaration of 
war with a Great Power would be too heavy to admit of 
adequate convoy for scattered transports. Lord Wolseley 
would provide for Indian defence by an eight years' service, 
but he objects to the twelve years of General Eoberts because 
he thinks that the private soldier runs down rapidly in 
health and strength after an average Indian service of eight 
years. He would compensate the army reserve for the loss 
which an eight years' service would entail upon it by a pretty 
general adoption of three years' service at home. Lord 
Wolseley objects to a separate local army for India, although 
the fact that he advocates an eight years' service in India and 
a three years' service at home makes his objection rather 
nominal than real. He has the old terror of the Oompany's 
troops, and thinks, as many officers think, that they were 
a dangerous body. 

It is indeed a tremendous indictment of the present posi- 
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tion of our army that such a man as Lord Wolseley, holding 
the post he does, should think that we are paying an enormous 
price for an ill-organized force, and that for the same ex- 
penditure we might obtain a far more effective army. As 
far as numbers go I believe that he would be satisfied with 
a comparatively small increase : a thousand men of garrison 
artillery for home defence, fifteen batteries of field artillery 
for the same purpose, and ten thousand more infantry, virtually 
for India, less however to raise the numbers than to enable 
us to send out drafts of none but thoroughly seasoned, 
men. 

Sir Frederick Roberts, in his views of the general situation, 
starts from much the same point of view as that taken by 
Lord Wolseley, but while still frightened by the title “a 
local separate army for India,^^ he does admit the phrases 
our home army ” and “ our foreign army.^^ Believing as 
he does that the battalions that are to feed battalions on 
foreign service must really be dep6ts, he would call them 
dep6ts, and not battalions. Sir F. Roberts seems, I fancyj to 
agree with the view of Lord Airey^s Committee as to the 
revival of single battalions with large depdts. Just as Lord 
Wolseley would engage men for an Indian service of eight 
years or for a home service chiefly of three years, so Sir 
Frederick Roberts would engage men for a foreign service 
of twelve years or for a home service chiefly of three years. 
He would replace the present militia reserve, which is, as he 
points out, a small army reserve consisting of militia-men, 
and which is a source of weakness to the militia, by a real 
militia reserve, and he would create a true volunteer reserve. 
On the base which I have described, he would build up a 
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force separated into two grand divisions : a foreign-service 
army and a home army. He is clear that from a pecuniary 
point of view it would he better for India to maintain its own 
separate local army, but for various considerations he decides 
on the whole against it. He differs from Lord Wolseley in 
thinking it necessary to largely increase our cavalry of 
the line, and he thinks that our field artillery are much 
more short of the numbers required for defence than Lord 
Wolseley is ready to admit. On the other hand, he thinks 
that the volimteers can easily find a large force of excellent 
garrison artillery. Sir Frederick Roberts considers that 
the country is at the present moment greatly deficient in 
horse and field artillery and cavalry, but not because suffi- 
cient money is not spent, for ho agrees with Lord Wolseley 
in regretting that our present military forces are not on a 
footing commensurate with the amount of our Army Esti- 
mates.’’ 

Before I enter upon the discussion of my own remedies, 
I should also have been inclined to consider those of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, had he indeed explained to us what 
they were. In his speech at Wolverhampton, after pointing 
out that the British Empire spends fifty-one millions a year 
on her war establishments, thirty-one millions more than the 
German Empire, and twenty millions more than the French 
Republic, and is, as compared with those two Powers, in a 
state of utter and hopeless military and naval defencelessness 
and want of preparation. Lord Randolph Churchill said that 
he had a plan, but that he intended for the present to keep 
it to himself. Now I cannot think that it is an altogether 
patriotic course for the noble lord to keep his plan to him- 
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self, if lie has one which would reduce expenditure and 
promote efficiency. To judge by his questions as Chairman 
of his Select Committee, he cannot have given much time 
or thought to the subject, because he made four or five 
mistakes such as would not have been made by him with 
regard to India or with regard to Parliamentary procedure. 
But his questions pointed in the direction of a militia which 
would serve for six months or a year and then be trained once 
in the course of a certain number of years. He has not in- 
dicated his views upon the subject of the Indian army, and 
it is quite conceivable that his plan is only the plan of those 
of us who have advocated a long-service army for India and 
the Colonies, and a long-service cavalry and artillery for 
Europe, combined with an extremely short-service infantry 
for European service. It is, however, I repeat, impossible 
to discuss his plan until we know what it is. 

How, for my own views. 

The facts which I have produced in my two first chapters 
have shown that the United Kingdom is not in a condi- 
tion to bear the burden of wars which may be forced upon 
her. We know on the contrary that all other European 
peoples, with the possible exception of the Belgians 
and of the Dutch (at home), are in the position in wffiich 
we have said that England is not. They, indeed, base their 
ideas of preparation for war upon an entirely different 
foundation; but it is necessary for me briefly to examine the 
systems upon which other Powers organize their armies. 

The first principle is that of universal liability to service, 
dating, indeed, far back in history, but in modern times only 
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introflucecl and brought into its complete shape by Germany 
after her great defeat in the Napoleonic era. Prussia has led 
the world in this particular, and she has been followed vstep by 
step by other nations, generally after they had experienced 
some terrible defeat such as she sufiered at Jena. Universal 
service for the good of the country has for result, that the 
army is composed not of the mere waifs and strays of 
humanity, not of recruits driven into the service by sheer 
lack of bread, but of the whole manhood of the nation, in- 
cluding its best men of every rank and every stage of physical 
and mental development, except the lowest. Wherever there 
is a liability to general service there are rules for the ex- 
clusion of those who are greatly deficient in mental, moral, 
or physical qualifications. In some countries there is a 
backdoor of escape from full service for men of education. 
They pass certain examinations, jiay for their own outfit and 
food, work hard in the army for a year, are then dismissed on 
passing another examination, and become available in war 
chiefly to officer the reserves. The intense military spirit 
and democratic instinct of France have always rebelled 
against this arrangement, and the privileges of education are 
now to he virtually abolished. 

No doubt this agreement of the various nations to give 
general service makes it wery easy for Governments to 
provide the men, but it does not make it easier in any sense 
to provide the organisation ; moreover, the number of men 
who can be trained is limited by the amount of money 
which can be spared to keep them while under training. 
The second great principle, therefore, is to have as few 
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mea as possible under training at one time, and tHs can 
•only be done by making tlie period of training short. 
Here is a principle to fix in the minds of the English 
people as that applicable to Europe, though it is inap- 
plicable to the British dominions in the East : the longer 
the service of the soldier the fewer soldiers can be passed 
through the course of training for the same cost. If, as is 
the habit on the Continent, the army during peace is con- 
sidered as a mere training school for war, the length of peace 
service should he strictly regulated by the time which is 
absolutely requisite to turn out an efficient soldier. All the 
men so trained are placed in the reserve, whatever he its 
name ; and here again we see a principle which is little un- 
derstood by the bulk of Englishmen. We have been so 
accustomed to consider as reserves such forces as the militia 
and volunteers, that the country seems to believe that a 
reserve force means one which is to be called out after 
the regular army, as such, has gone forth to fight the 
enemy. The system of Continental nations is very different 
from this. When a man has passed through his service in 
the ranks, wEich varies from two and a half years upwards 
in the case of the Continental Grreat Powers, he remains for 
some years absolutely at the disposal of the Government, 
and is sure to be called upon to occupy some place or other 
in the fighting establishment from the first moment that 
mobilization is ordered. Naturally those who are last from 
what may be called the military school are those who are 
youngest, most vigorous, have lost least of their military 
habits, and are therefore fittest to be at once amalgamated 
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with the regiments placed in the first line ; but for a long 
series of years every man who has passed through the xnili- 
tary training is not only liable to be called up, but will be 
certainly called up at once on the declaration of war to fill 
Ms place in the force embodied. It will hereafter be shown 
how feebly our English reserves represent such an organiza- 
tion. 

We have now got so far as the procuring of the men, the 
training them in time of peace, and the passing them into 
reserves which are always available for war. I have next 
to remark that the units, such as battalions, or batteries, or 
regiments of cavalry, must always exist in time of peace, 
because it would bo impossible to form them rapidly enough 
on the outbreak of war, nor would such quickly-formed 
bodies be at all efficiexit. From thJfe fallows the necessity 
of having all the main parts of such ixnits complete in time 
of peace, though without the full complement of men ; and 
as regards the hulk of the force, the infantry, with far less 
than that full complement. As a rule the strength of the 
battalion in time of peace is somewhere about half its war 
strength, and in some cases less. The full strength is made 
up at the moment of war by what is called mobilization— 
that is, the drawing to the units, whatever they may be, 
reserve men sufficient to complete them. There is much 
more beside this to be done on mobilization, and I shall 
speak of it presently; for the moment the point is to 
understand that the enormous forces capable of entering 
into war on the Continent could not possibly bo kept up in 
their present condition of efficiency in numbers and train- 
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ing ty any other means than by having short service for 
the men, small establishments in peace, with the power of 
calling np at once men from the reserve on declaration of 
war. Our interests, as a great empire holding the enormous 
dependency of India on the other side of the world, must 
oblige us to adopt a system differing from that of the Con- 
tinent if we are to have the same army for England and for 
India, because India does not afford any means of retaining 
and occupying the reserve men at their own cost, and 
therefore mobilization in India would be impossible, seeing 
that there would be no reserves to mobilize. There is, 
however, no other known means so well adapted for 
producing rapidly on an emergency a very large number 
of soldiers trained for war. 

Leaving for a moment all points except that of the pro- 
duction of men in their right places, there arises at once 
the question what is to be done with this enormous mass of 
soldiers, which exceeds in any great military state, say 
France or Germany, the bulk of any army that ever was 
put in the field or probably ever will be. Let us say that 
any great military Power can produce over two millions 
of men. Are they all to be put in the field at once against 
the same enemy ? Certainly not. There is a limit to possi- 
bilities of this natoe. The great forces of the military 
states are on the whole divided into two mam portions 
which have different functions on the outbreak of war. The 
first and more important is the active army, which cannot 
be put in the field too quickly, because it is destined for 
the first strokes of war— for manceuvring and fighting 
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battles, either offensive or defensive, within a few days 
after the outbreak of hostilities. This condition of prepara- 
tion has never jT'et been attained in England. There have 
been nominally organizations of army corps, but they have 
always been paper forces, inasmuch as not even the men 
and horses, to say nothing of the material required, have 
ever been ready for a sudden war. Now this is clearly 
a fault of organization. France the other day mobilized 
one army corps, and could equally well have mobilized 
all of her eighteen which are in France. Within six 
days the last items were perfectly complete for war, and 
were on their way to the place of concentration. Nothing 
short of this should he our standard of readiness when we 
pretend to speak of one or of two English army corps. 
France, ' as , we have said, has eighteen of such corps within , 
the country, and one in Algeria. Germany has eighteen 
and a half nominally ; hut the most careful students of her 
preparations assert that her aiTangements have enabled her 
for several years past to put in the front line in case of war 
twenty-one or twenty-two corps. She has not rested at 
even this high level. Germany has steadily increased her 
ability to call out men, and her means of mohilization, until 
she has arrived at a point where it would he possible for 
her to place an army in the field nearly double its nominal 
strength of eighteen and a half corps. 

It is very important to understand that the vast field 
army to be mobilized and placed in tbe front line by a 
Great Power never snfiers any permanent decrease during 
war. There are lines of communication to guard, fortresses 
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to be seized, and all manner of duties to be done behind 
every fighting army, but according to modern systems of 
war the active army of the first line has^ nothing to do 
with any work of this kind. There stands behind it, and 
to a certain extent advances behind it, the remainder 
of that enormous mass of troops possessed by each of 
the military Powers. This is a very important jpoint. 
When England sent a force into Abyssinia it was strong 
at the coast line, where no fighting was expected : with 
every day’s march some portion of it had to be left behind 
to guard the lines of communication which are necessary 
for every fighting body other than a mere flying column. 
The result was that when the English army arrived at 
last in presence of the Abyssinian forces there was very 
little of it left for fighting purposes, and if King Theodore 
had, instead of defending his capital city, retired another 
100 miles it would have been impossible to get at him, 
because the whole English force would have been spent 
in guarding its own communications. In the late Afghan 
campaign the same system necessarily led to similar re- 
sults, and when we talk of fighting Eussia some 600 miles 
from our frontier it would be well to calculate beforehand 
what force would be required to guard the communications 
of the fighting army at the front, and whence that force 
could be drawn. A German or a French army, whether it 
consists of one or half-a-dozen army corps, need expend no 
strength at all in the secondary work of communications, 
sieges, and so on ; all this can be done by the troops which, 
though mobilized on the declaration of war, are not so 
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organized as to be pushed forward into the front line with 
extreme rapidity. 

Before counting oiir two English army corps as the force 
available to strike a blow on foreign soil, we have to re- 
in^niber that if this be all it would by no means represent 
two army corps possessed by any other nation, because behind 
their two corps would be trained troops and behind our two 
corps none. Under such circumstances if an advance were 
made into an enemy ^s country one of the two corps would 
have to stay behind, and the fighting powder would be 
halved. It is the same in India: w^e have 70,000 English 
troops, and a native army, the whole amounting to over 
200,000 ; but this does not mean that even if the whole 
of these troops were trustworthy w^e could put 200,000 
men in line for battle ; on the contrary it is acknow- 
ledged in India itself that our fighting force, English and 
native, in the front line could not possibly exceed two 
army corps, if it even amounted to that number. Yet we 
have at home half a million of men hearing arms, and our 
expenditure upon military affairs in the United Kingdom 
and in India amounts to eight-and- thirty millions sterling in 
the year. By this time any serious reader must have dis- 
covered that it is not against the expenditure that I am 
protesting, bub against the expenditure and its result when 
placed in contrast. If more money were required I am 
confident that the nation would bo ready to give it so long 
as we could make sure of a result which ’would at all fulfil 
the military requirements of the Empire. 

Wc have then for the military system of nearly every 
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European Power general service, considered as an honour, 
and a system of short service with small but numerous units 
in peace. These are increased, in size rather than in number, 
on the outbreak of war, from reserves the youngest of which 
will join at once the manoeuvring army which is going to the 
front, while those older and somewhat more rusty will march 
behind the manoeuvring army, guarding its communications, 
besieging fortresses that have been cut off, and doing many 
necessary military actions so as to leave perfectly free the 
fighting armies at the front. The oldest men of all, together 
with those too young or too little trained for active service, 
remain behind in depots and garrisons until the exigencies 
of the campaign compel them to move forward as reinforce- 
ments, either for the fighting army or for what may be called 
the reserve army. Put shortly we have — First: the Field 
Army, consisting of all the regular army corps which have 
been mobilized and sent to the front. Second : the Reserve 
Army, consisting of the troops next best trained, which have 
for duty to guard communications, undertake sieges, and be 
always ready to give assistance when required. Third: the 
Depots and Garrisons. The dej)6ts usually contain men* 
either not wanted at first by the field army, or too young 
or too little trained for it. They will all be available to 
fill up the gaps caused by war wherever the need is greatest, 
and they are becoming daily more fit to take their places 
in the fighting line. As for the garrisons, the tendency is 
more and more towards using for them part of those troops 
which have passed their best fighting days or escaped full 
training. These may be called territorial troops, and are 
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not as a rule expected to serye out of their own country. 
Almost the only episode in the Franco-Grerman w^ar which 
shed lustre on the French arms was the defence of Belfort, 
and its garrison was largely composed of peaceful men, 
swept ill from the country and turned into soldiers for the 
occasion; but there were good regular officers to train and 
lead them. 

The organization of the forces of a Great Powder is a very 
elaborate affair, but it may be possible to explain with some 
clearness and in more or less general terms the main features 
of the organization of one military empire, and for that pur- 
pose it will be ivell to select Germany, which has not only 
led the way in the organization of modern armies, but has 
also had by far the greatest experience in the working of a 
system, iSpeaking roughly, it may be said that up to the 
introduction of the extra forces which began to be raised 
in the spring of 1887, Germany had of men capable of 
mobilization and more or less instructed in their military 
duties a force of rather more than three millions and a 
quarter. We see at once how immensely these figures sur- 
pass the number of men required to complete either the 
nominal 18 J or the probable 21 or 22 army corps. Each 
army corps contains somewhat over 35,000 men, besides 
officers* surgeons, &c., making a total of about 37,000, and 
about 10,500 horses: so that 20 army corps would contain 
in round numbers, besides 10 divisions of cavalry each about 
3,000 strong, 740,000 men, and that, or something like it, 
would he the force immediately available to be placed on an 
enemy’s frontier when wmr is first declared. The 750,000 to 
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800,000 men would howeyer merely be tbe point of tbe 
lance, and behind them, available for various purposes, would 
be another two and a half naillions of men, not all used at 
first or even mobilized, unless Germany had to fight two 
Great Powers at once, in which case the whole strength of 
the country would probably be drawm into the field, into 
garrisons, or into depots. I am here speaking only of the 
German army as organized up to the end of 1886, We shall 
come presently to further developments. 

The military law of 1874 laid down that service was 
obligatory on every German from 17 to 42 years of age, nor 
is there admitted any substitution or exoneration or complete 
exemption. Other laws have also laid down that one per 
cent, of the poj)ulation may be kept under arms in time of 
peace, and the Budget has been for many years arranged on 
that principle. Although the country has the right to take 
its youth at the age of 17 years, as a matter of fact it does 
not take the bulk of them until they are 20 ; the contingent, 
as it is called, is incorporated at the beginning of hfovember 
in the year when the young men composing it have attained 
the age of 20. As a principle every man comprised in that 
contingent owed until lately a service of three years in the 
active army, four years in the reserve, and five years in the 
Landwehr : that is 12 years altogether ; after which, until 
the age of 42, he became a member of the Landsturm, which 
has since the Franco-German war been made much more 
available than it used to be for general service in the field. 
These were the principles of service, but in practice the 
amount of money which could possibly be spared would not 
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allow of tile Ml training of all these men : for instance, the 
conductors of the train were only taken for six months of 
service : and here it is impossible not to be struck by the 
enormous waste of the process lately arranged in England by 
which excellent and perfectly trained batteries, some of the 
men of which have been as many as seven or eight years 
in the service and a few even more, will be broken up and 
made use of simply as ammunition columns. It is difficult 
to conceive of a more wasteful and expensive proceeding. 
Then again, a large number of German infantry soldiers are 
sent back to their homes after only two years in the I'anks, 
and none of them except re-engaged men and non-com- 
missioned officers umnain- the' Ml three' :'y6ars. ; ' In ■ the 
• infantry, they are dismissed to .their 'homes, immediately 'after 
the' autumn manceuvres of the thii'd year; and as, this .pro- 
ceeding leaves, both roo,ni and money available for other 
purposes, a considerable number of men who would otherwise 
escape training altogether are at this time drawn to the 
ranks and given as much instruction as possible in the short 
time before the new contingent joins. Thus the bulk of the 
army has less than three years' service in the ranks, and the 
tendency is to reduce the term yet further. 

When the men pass from the ranks of the regular army 
into the reserve they can by no means consider themselves 
free to be idle and lose all the military knowdedge which 
they have aecpiired. During their four years in the reserve 
they arc liable to be called out twice, fox* eight weeks on 
each occasion. Again, after they pass into the Landwehr 
they may still be called out twice for exercises 14 days in 
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duration. There was some stir at the beginning of last 
year when a large number of reserve men were called to 
arms for instruction in the magazine rifle, but Germany 
was strictly within her right and only following the laws 
laid down to govern her military organization. Unfor- 
tunately for the efficiency of the English reserves the 
Government cannot call them out for training ; because the 
employers of labour object to having their workmen taken 
away for any purpose, even for providing for the safety 
of the country. It is evident that the number of youths 
arriving at the age of 20 alters each year in Germany, as 
elsewhere, as the population grows, but the number of the 
contingent to be taken is arranged beforehand for some 
years by law. In fact it is governed by the necessity to 
have only the legal number, which until lately was about 
430,000 men, under arms at once in time of peace. 

By the law which passed the Reichstag with such diffi- 
culty early in 1887 the peace- effective was increased by 
about 42,000 men. The measure gave larger scope for the 
arrangements of the Minister of War, and will produce 
during the next few years an increase in the active and 
youthful army of from 150,000 to 170,000 men. The youths 
of 20 years of age amount each year to over 430,000. The 
contingent taken is only between one third and one half 
even since the increase. It is found that a large number, say 
40,000, have emigrated or in one way or another cannot be 
reached. Then there will be found of undersized or delicate 
men as many as 90,000 : a smaller proportion, perhaps 10,000, 
cannot be taken in peace because they are the sole resource of 
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■wido wed mofcliers or families wliich. would otherwise be desti- 
tute. Then about 5,000 are taken for the navy, another 6,000 
are one-year volunteers ; and as many as 120,000 are passed 
by for one or two years in order to allow their constitutions 
to strengthen. Still all these men are available as a last 
resource in time of war if they can be reached. Those who 
are found fairly fit for the service, but are not incorporated 
in the active army for the time being, fall into what is called 
the Ersatz -Eeserve. The best of them may be, and some- 
times are, eventually taken for two years of service and 
then remain in the Ersatz-Eeserve, the whole of which went 
until lately into the Landstunii at the age of 31 years. 
Thus we see that liability to service does not absolutely 
mean that every man so liable must necessarily serve his 
real two and a half years or nominal three years in the 
active army. A great many escape, but the Minister of 
War catches all able-bodied men at some time or other of 
their lives and gives them a certain amount of training, 
wdiich exceeds that of our own volunteers. Every body of 
men suffers losses even in time of peace by death or disabling 
sickness, perhaps also by desertion and emigration. Taking 
account of these losses, the strength of the German army 
before the begmiiing of that gradual increase which will 
resiilt from the law of 1887 might be put as follows : — 

Active army . . . 3 contingents originally 150,000 eacii. 439,000 


Eeserve . . . . . 4 contingents . ..... . . 536,000 

Landwebr . « . . 5 contingents . ... ... . . 611,000 

Onc-ycar volunteers . 12 contingents originally 5,000 each . 52,000 


1,638,000 
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Tlie Laudsturm was re-organized and naade available by a 
law of 1875, and we have to add — 

Laudsturm . . . . . 10 contingents . . 1,080,000 

One-year volunteers . . 10 contingents . . 35,000 

1,115,000 

But even now we have not taken into consideration the 
Ersatz-Eeserve, from which we"get of partially trained men, . 
some of them very well trained indeed, 

First- class Ersatz-Reserve . 9 contingents . . . 309,000 

^ , (11 contingents coming ) ... 

Landsturm. . . . . from tL Ersate ! 

615,000 

Thus was made nj) a grand total of men instructed and 
available for 'mobilization amounting in round numbers to 
3,368,000 men. 

In England, as has often been stated, we have fully half 
a million of men ; yet up to the present time we can only 
put one army corps in the field, if indeed we could do that ; 
and though we are promised a second the authorities them- 
selves shake their heads over the difficulties of providing it.^ 
Germany on the contrary can mobilize if she pleases the 
whole of her immense forces, and could put, as I have shown 
before, between 700,000 and 800,000 men in the field in 
battle array immediately, without any hesitation or loss of 
time; a number which could be rapidly and largely in- 
creased. 

Intlie debate on the Army Estimates, Marcli Stb, 1888, Mr, Staiiboi:>G 
distinctly confessed that tbe first corps still lacked part of its proper equip- 
ment, and tbongbt tlmt tbe rest of tbe troops might l3e |)rovided witbout 
any great delay.’ ’ Clearly tbe second corps is not nearly ready for mobiliza- 
tion. 
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I have explained that this state of organization, with its 
resulting strength, prevailed up to the beginning of 1887; 
and I would especially point out that the opponents of British 
military efficiency were in the habit of declaring that Grer- 
many only wanted a decent pretext for throwing off the 
terrible strain of universal service. The opportunity was 
given to her. The request for an increase of the peace army 
by 42,000 men annually was refused by the Eeichstag, and 
an appeal was made to the people, who could then show 
what sort of feelings they entertained on the subject of 
national military vigour, with its corresponding expendi- 
ture. The result was a strong majority for the Government, 
and the increase was soon voted. The result as calculated 
by the Trench Head-quarters’ Staff at Paris, and published 
by its organ, the Eetm MilitaiTe de F Mr anger , 'was shown 
to be that, taking all the men of whom the German War 
Office has a right to dispose, and has already trained more 
or less, it would be possible to i>lace in the field or in garri- 
sons and depots a force of no fewer than 3,600,000 men : of 
these, 1,280,000 are so organized that they could be placed 
actually in the field on the frontiers of say France and 
Russia at the first outbreak of war. This field army would 
have 3,000 guns and 360,000 horses. In the second line 
and forming a field army of reserve could be mobilized 
another 950,000 men by about the twenty-first day after 
the outbreak of hostilities, and this force also would have its 
proper proportion of guns and horses. We have therefore 
as what may be called the immediate fighting strength of 
Germany, exclusive of garrisons and depots, that is to say 
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o£ home defence and the means of supplying the waste of 
war, no fewer than 2,230,000 men. To give some idea of 
what this means we have to rememher that the whole of the 
French forces which could be placed on the frontier or near 
it in 1870 amounted to about 220,000 men. The German 
field army, if the French Staff are not mistaken, would have 
a fighting strength of more than ten times the French fight- 
ing strength in 1870. 

We are not yet at the end of the resources of nation 
in arms.” I have shown how immense is the number of 
men who are not passed through the regular army, yet 
might be available in case of war, were they but trained and 
organized as an army. During the winter of 1887-8 the 
preparations of Russia, and the manifest comparative weak- 
ness of Austria-Hungary, caused those responsible for the 
safety of Germany to face the question of having to over- 
awe France and Russia together by a new display of force. 
Accordingly, proposals were laid before the Reichstag, and 
passed with unanimity, for a yet greater development, which 
should make the best possible use of all men fit to bear 
arms. The changes made by law are easily told. The 
whole period of service is extended by three years, so that 
liability to service remains until forty-five instead of forty- 
two years of age. The service in the Landwehr will be six 
years longer than it was; and the Landsturm will contain 
all able-bodied men who belong neither to the army nor the 
fleet, from seventeen to forty-five years old. The Land- 
sturm will be divided into two Bans. The First Ban com- 
prises those between seventeen and thirty-nine, and they 
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can all be called to tbe ranks, in case of danger, by tbe 
commandants of army corps and tbe governors of fortresses. 
The Second Ban of the Landstnrnx comprises Landsturm 
men from thirty-nine to forty-five years of age, and this 
portion of the military forces can only be called out by com- 
mand of the Emperor, When this tremendous change was 
introduced, and some £16,000,000 sterling asked for to 
carry it out, the Reichstag were told, JTo one will find 
these sacrifices too heavy when the independence of the 
Empire has to be defended/^ The hill was carried by 
acclamation ; and I will now try to show what is its effect. 
According to the calculations of the French Staff the total 
number of armed men which can be drawn upon for all pur- 
poses will exceed 7,000,000. The Feld that is to 

say, the armies organized for immediate mobilization, sub- 
jected to all the arrangements i^equired to place in the field 
the masses of men who will strike the first blow, are now as 
follows :~ 

IK inaST LIKE, 

Infantry 1218 battalions. 

Cavalry . . . • • • ^>04 squadrons. 

Artilleiy , . . . . . 544 batteries. 

All these put together make up in round numbers- — 

Men, about . . . , . . 1,600,000 

Horses . . . . . . . 380,000 

. Guns^ . ' . ■ . ' , . 3,264 

Out of the 1,600,000 men, about 1,440,000 will be com- 
batants. 

The second line, intended for the service of the line of 
communications, for coast defence, far siege purposes, offen- 
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sive and defensive, and for keeping tke armies at tke front 
complete ia all respects, will amount to 

IK SECOKD lilNE. 

-.r 4. . . 1,075,000 

It would be confusing to give tbe details of tbe different 
arms, because this second line includes so many difierent 
items, sueb as siege trains, railway troops, &o. ; but we may 
rest assured that, whatever forces the Germans create, they 
also organize. The general result is, for immediate and more 
or less active purposes in war, a force of about 2, i 00,0 
men, while there will remain behind in the country a 
stiu’ larger force Hable to be called to arms, containing 
a considerable proportion of trained men. In making these 
calculations, the French Staff are careful to explain that 
wherever there was a doubt they have taken the mini- 
mum-for instance, in cavalry and artillery of part of the 
first line. They say, however, “ II ne semble pas que Ton 
puisse descendre au-dessous de cette providon. Peut4tre 
est-elle d4passee on le sera-t-elle dans Tavenir. 

Among other interesting facts with regard to this new 
departure, we have this : that, without using the bulk of the 
contingents of Saxony, Prussia proper, Posen, and Sdesia, 
Germany could place immediately in Alsace-Lorraine a 
fighting army of about 3,280,000, leaving the rest of the 
field army to confront Eussia. Such an army as this would, 
a little while ago, have been organized in thirty-five or 
thirty-six army corps, and at that figure the French reckon 
them. But it seems that the principle of economy in a poor 
nation comes in here and forbids the formation of so many 
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units. It is probable that there will be only eighteen army 
corps, but of an enhanced strength, consisting of three divi- 
sions instead of two, having as a rule about sixteen to twenty 
battalions. Thus each army corps will contain something 
over 70,000 men, arranged as sixty or seventy battalions of 
infantry and from 150 to 180 guns, with a corresponding 
proportion of other services. This must be rather annoying 
to those who toil painfully after this invention of ‘^ the 
nation in arms.’’ Just as we are beginning to boast that 
one army corps is nearly ready, and a second in the em- 
bryo stage, we have thrust upon ns the fact that, as mili- 
tary ideas are running now, our first corps is not an ai*my 
corps at all, but only a half. I should not he at all sur- 
prised if our next step were to give up the title of ^^ army 
corps ” altogether, and go back to divisions,” which would 
aiBPord more opportunities for reduction. On the whole, 
there would probably be quite as much joy in Parliament if 
Mr. Stanhope were to say that we had one division ready, 
and that there was little doubt that we could form another 
^^wdthout much delay.” 

In tracing, as I have now done, the German army through 
some of its late developments, my purpose has been to show^ 
how the empire of force is marching onwards without 
haste, without rest, and is moving on intelligent and intel- 
ligible lines. I also desired to show in a less technical form 
than is usual the actual strength and capability of a great 
European Power. It seems to me that very few Englishmen 
in civil life, — and, indeed, not many of our soldiers,— know 
wdiat is really going on upon the Continent, or have the 
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sliglitest idea tliat the fighting army of Germany would, by 
her new law and the organization consequent thereon, 
nmount to nearly two millions seven hundred thousand men, 
or that she would probably put in the first line afc least twenty 
army corps, each about twice as large and powerful in every 
way as an army corps used to be. My purpose is no more 
than this, and has certainly not for an object, as one critic 
suggested, to threaten this country with a German invasion. 
IsTor do I advocate turning Great Britain into a nation in 
arms, for I know how futile such a suggestion would be ; 
but I do suggest later on in this book taking some steps 
towards developing the military resources of the Empire 
within the lines of the voluntary principle. We have 
neither power nor occasion for emulating Germany, but we 
ought at least to provide for our own crying necessities. 

The method of organizing this enormous force possessed 
by Germany is based upon the great principle of decentra- 
lization. The country is divided into districts which are 
the same for recruiting, for the establishment of the army 
corps in time of peace, and for mobilization in time of war. 
In France there are also districts, or regions as they are 
called, and the only practical difference is that the army in 
time of peace has until lately been recruited generally from 
the whole of France; hut France has in the same way as 
Germany its active troops in peace, who then go -in to the 
reserve, and finally into second reserves, corresponding with 
the German Landwehr and Landsturm. Of course, as a 
rule the soldiers who have served their time in the active 
army go hack to their homes. There are more reservists 
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who have to come from different parts of Px^aiice than is the 
case in Germany: hut the bad system of 1870 has been 
changed, and each man finds his equipment with the corps 
which he has to join. Even the system of recruiting gene- 
rally for each army corps has been modified of late years, and 
the French system tends towards a nearer approach to that 
of Germany. 

I have said that there are some exceptions to the rule of' 
district recruitment and mobilization in Germany. Fox* 
instance, Alsace-Lorraine remains so strongly French that 
it is found impossible to form a trustworthy army corps from 
the i)opuIation. The recxaiits fi*om those districts are used 
up in other army corps, and the frontier is garrisoned by 
troops not recruited in the conquered teiritory. This is an 
inconvcnionco to Germany, but it has served to show that the 
great military system of the State is capable of modification. 
After the conquest of Hanover no such necessity arose. The 
Hanoverian corps w^as organized at once in its own district, 
and did good service In the Franco-German campaign. The 
inability to act in the same manner in Alsace-Lorraine is a 
measure of the strong anti-German sympathies which con- 
tinue to prevail in that territory. Again, on the Russian, 
frontier there is a special German organization by which 
the garrisons are not dependent on the mobilization of anjr 
army corps* They, like our Indian army and like the 
German troops actually gaiTisoning the French frontier, are 
always nearly ready for w^ar, and become quite ready im- 
mediately after the outbreak of hostilities. Again, in Ger- 
many, and nearly every other great military state, the bulk 
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of the caYalry is always kept upon a footing wMch is prac- 
tically one of readiness for war. The whole of the Grerman 
cavalry could march the day after mobilization ^vas ordered, 
and we saw in the mobilization of the French 17th Corps 
that its cavalry could do the same. The horse artillery is 
also kept up almost on a war footing, in order that it may 
join the cavalry with great rapidity. The field artillery is 
more difficult to mobilize on account of the immense number 
of horses required. Economy forbids the keeping up of all 
the batteries on anything near a war footing in time of 
peace ; still the means taken to provide horses are such, 
both in Germany and France, that the field batteries are 
equipped with their full complement of guns, men, and 
animals, so as to be ready to march with the infantry. In 
time of peace, for the sake of economy, the German field 
batteries have as a imle only four guns horsed instead of six ; 
but lately Germany has shown herself rather anxious as to 
the working of this system, and a large number of batteries 
have been raised from four to six guns. In all cases the 
full number of guns are present on the spot : they are never 
:sent away to far-off arsenals, as the extra English guns were 
when the late lamentable change was made. If a four-gun 
battery is to be mobilized in Germany or France it has its 
additional two guns under its hand, together with all the 
•carriages required, and a system by which the supply of 
reserve men and horses takes place within a few hours. It 
is therefore monstrous to quote the German system as having 
been followed in the case of the late reductions in England. 
With us, a full complement of guns is not present with 
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the hatteries, nor are the reserve men, and in spite of Mr. 
4Stanhope’s recent promises there is as yet no system of any 
description for the supply of horses. 

The few words which I now say about mobilization will 
explain, though I shall have to recur to the subject, how 
it is that the War Office at Berlin is relieved of all risk 
■of confusion, and even of the necessity for taking special 
measures at the outbreak of war. It has been said with truth 
that the Minister of War has only to touch a bell and order 
the mobilization of the whole German army. This is prac- 
tically true, for the simple reason that every detail has been 
worked out in peace and that none of the headquarter 
officials have any measure whatever to take. The order goes 
out for mobilization, and the responsibility then falls at once 
upon the generals commanding the army corps and the dis- 
tricts ill which they are quartered. Every rowing-man knows 
how in a well-trained crew, whatever the excitement and even 
terror of the individuals before the race begins, these dis- 
appear at the gun ’’ or at the word Off.’’ So with the 
German Staff in the case of the outbreak of war. All the 
anxiety has occurred iu time of peace. Every year modifi- 
cations are made in the plans of mobilization ; these plans 
are most carefully gone over by the authorities at head- 
quarters, and brought into harmony with the number of 
men actually alive and trained, with any changes which 
may have been made in the distribution of the frontier 
troops, and with the probable objects to be obtained by the 
mobilization. 

After mobilization comes an almost more important work, 
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that of concentrating the armies in the positions ■which they 
are to take up for war. Here again there is no cast-iron 
system. I am told by an officer who has visited the Great 
General Staff at Berlin that on his asking where Count yon 
Moltke kept his plans for the different wars that might 
happen, the answer was, In his head.^^ Hfo strict plans of 
campaigns exist npon paper, only plans of mobilization and 
railway arrangements for concentration in certain directions. 
There is no unchangeable plan even for these. When 
France declared war in 1870 the Germans believed that no 
Government conld be so reckless as to force a q’uarrel without 
having had some definite plan of invasion. The German 
official account of the war tells us that the first arrangements 
made by the General Staff were to concentrate on the French 
frontier: while this movement was being worked out the 
French army was discovered to be massing on the German 
frontier, and whatever indication there may have been 
beforehand of French weakness it was considered incon- 
ceivable that France should not be able to invade Germany 
at all. Therefore, while the movement of concentration on 
the frontier was in progress it was arrested by an order from 
the General Staff, and the German forces were directed to 
concentrate not upon the French frontier but upon the 
Ehine. Some of the troops actually left their railway 
trains behind the Ehine, but at that moment it became 
evident from many signs that the French army w^as in 
a state of dire confusion and perfectly incapable of taking 
the field with offensive energy. Acting then upon the prin- 
ciple that the offensive is always the best policy, the Head- 
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quarters’ Staff caEcelled its second plan of concentration on 
tlie Etine and ordered tlie army once more to draw itself up 
on tlie Frencli frontier in readiness to invade. Englislimen 
sliould mark the difference between tke foes. In France tke 
wliole attention of tke War Office and tke staff was taken 
np, as it would be taken up with, ns, by replies to innumer- 
able telegrams, eacb. commander of a division asking tbe 
War Office directly for sometHng be bad not got and witb- 
out wbicb bis command was unfit to take tbe field. Even tbe 
commanders of depots and of garrisons sucb as those of tbe 
seaports were in tbe greatest difficulties, not knowing wbat 
to do witb tbe reserve men wbo were pouring in shoals upon 
them, without even so much as knowledge where tbeir regi- 
ments were. This was tbe effect of centralissation. The 
Gterman military authorities could sit still and think, and 
alter tbe march of armies, because they bad not to deal 
wdtb a single detail wbicb bad not been regulated during 
peace. This is tbe effect of decentralization. Since tbat 
war every nation in Europe, witb one exception, bas carried 
out tbe principle of decentralization, and tbat exception is 
Great Britain. I am aware tbat tbe new plan of mobilization 
proposes decentralization and readiness of carriage and stores. 
So, however, did tbe old scheme, and I cannot but have 
doubts whether tbe new proposals will be carried into effect.^ 

Having now attempted to sketch somewhat roughly, and 
in pTinciple only, the methods adopted by Continental nations 

^ Since tlicse woi'ds were orig-inally pulbHelied in tlie Fm'inigUhj Itmcu\ 
Mr. Stanliepc has confessed most clearly that the proposals have not heon, 
and are not being carried into ehect. 
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und illustrated by tbe great type, tbe Germau army — ^having 
sbowu bow tbe immense armies of tbe Continent are re- 
cruited, organized, and prepared to be placed in tbe field — I 
must say something of tbe training wbicb both tbe troops 
and tbeir officers undergo in order to turn out an army wbicb 
is not only ready to be placed in front of an enemy, but fit 
to deal witb tbat enemy in an intelligent and professional 
manner. Training bas a great deal to do witb tbe military 
■question of England’s organization, as we shall see when 
tbe Bxntisb forces are treated in detail. Let us again take 
the German army as tbe type. Here we have to deal witb 
a great monarchical system. In Germany, as everywhere 
else, it is recognized tbat two qualities are necessary for a 
good soldier : be must be both physically and morally fit 
for bis work. Germany begins very early witb tbe moral 
training ; it takes its boys, sends them to school and incul- 
cates there tbe worship of God, the King, and the Fatherland. 

In bis Soldier^ 8 Tooket Booh Lord Wolseley shows bow 
much is lost by English general officers because they do 
not arouse the enthusiasm of tbeir soldiers. There is no 
reason why the English soldier should be treated as of so 
low a type that be bas no idea beyond bis belly. To treat 
him thus, as Lord Wolseley says we did in tbe Crimea, is to 
meet half w^ay our Continental critics who call our army a 
mercenary force. Old habits are terribly difficult to throw 
off in English national life, and, because there was a time 
when service in the English army was so unpopular that 
gaols were emptied to supply recruits, we continue to half 
believe tbat tbe modern English soldier belongs to the 
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criminal population. But matters have immensely changed 
of late years, and especially since the introduction of short 
service and the great influence of the volunteer movement. 
The uniform begins to be regarded as a badge of honour, and 
if the baton of the field- marshal is not within the grasp of 
the private soldier, however well he may conduct himself, he 
is at least more honoured and more of a personage than he 
used to be.- The idea to be inculcated in the soldier is that 
of duty, and there cannot be any doubt that by bringing to 
bear upon the British private the source of all real pride and 
honour in men not of the very highest and rarest type of 
mind, namely the effect of public opinion, his standard is 
being raised. Education is being extended, and few blunders 
would be greater than that of treating educated men as onr 
great-grandfathers treated the offscourings of the gaols which 
were formerly poured into the British army. During the 
Peninsular War men were Ividnapped as recruits, and vexy 
high bounties wnre paid for hoys of fifteen. WeUington 
over and over again found fault both with officers and with 
men, and it is as certain as anything can he that the British 
army of to-day is greatly superior in every respect, except 
practice in war, to that which the great Duke led in the 
Peninsular campaign. Yet the historian of that campaign 
was able to speak even of the soldier of those days in these 
; termS' , 

That the British infantry soldier is more robust than the soldier 
of any other nation can scarcely be doubted by those who,. in 18 lo, 
observed his powerful frame, distinguished amidst the united armies 
of Europe; and notwithstanding Ms habitual excess in drinking, he 
sustains fatigue and wet and the extremes of cold and heat with in- 
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credible yigour. Wben completely disciplined, and three years are^ 
required to acconaplisb this, his port is lofty and his movements free, 
the whole world cannot produce a nobler specimen of military bear- 
ing: nor is the mind unworthy of the outward man. He does not 
indeed possess that presumptuous vivacity which would lead him to 
dictate to his commanders, or even to censure real errors, although 
he may perceive them; but he is observant and quick to com- 
prehend his orders, full of resources under difficulties, calm and 
resolute in danger, and more than usually obedient and careful 
of his officers in moments of imminent peril. It has been asserted 
that his undeniable firmness in battle is the result of a phlegmatic - 
constitution uninspired by moral feeling. Never was a more stupid 
calumny uttered ! Napoleon’s troops fought in bright fields where 
every helmet caught some beams of glory, but the British soldier 
conquered under the cold shade of aristocracy. No honours awaited 
his daring, no despatch gave his name to the applauses of his country- 
men, his life of danger and hardship was uncheered by hojpe, his 
death unnoticed. Did his heart sink therefore ? Did he not endure 
with surpassing fortitude the sorest of ills, sustain the most terrible 
assaults in battle unmoved, overthrow with incredible energy every 
opponent, and at all times prove, that while no physical military 
qualification was wanting, the fount of honour was also fresh within 
him!” 

In this splendid passage, bits of which are often quoted, 
while the whole is hut little remembered, two points are to 
be remarked on which more will have to be said hereafter. 
First, Napier estimates the British soldier as a man of great 
capacity under the conditions which then prevailed, and he 
evidently considered that under other conditions it would - 
be possible for him to rise to even a higher scale morally 
if not physically. Secondly, he names three years as the 
time required to bring the British soldier into the con- 
dition of complete readiness for war ; and in so speaking he 
was in advance of his time. If hereafter I advocate a shorter 
service than is now considered desirable, there will be this- to 
he said for my contention, namely, that at the instant of the 
greatest trial which English armies could have to encounter 
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wten tlieir soldiers were opposed to the Teteraiis of France 
.and well-tried Marshals of the Em|)ire, the historian of the 
Peninsular "War considered three years a sufficient time for 
the training of soldiers who had to stand so terrible a strain. 
It has been shown that although ^Hhree yeax’s^^ is named as 
the period of the Grerman soldier^s training in the ranks of 
the active army, he in reality does not remain so long. Yet 
any one who talks to Grerman officers on the subject of 
their men learns from them that they do not consider the 
average German as the best material of which to make a 
soldier. In spite of the general education which prevails^ 
the greater number of the menin the ranks are not sprightly 
like the French. JTeither are they born fighters like the 
English, Irish, or Scotch. German soldiers require a great 
■deal of training before they can be counted upon as 
thoroughly fit for war, yet their training only lasts at the 
most about two years and three qiiartei\s. The economy 
of a poor nation forbids a longer time of service, and in 
•consequenee the training of the German soldier duiing his 
peiiod in the ranks has to bo devoted almost entirely to pre- 
paration for war. Yo doubt the British public will say, Of 
course all soldiers spend their whole time in being prepared 
for war.’’ By no means. On the contrary, the British 
soldier of to-day, and still more the British soldier of ten 
years ago, has been pi*epared much more for the shows of 
peace than for the work of war. 

The German system of training has, like German organi- 
zation, been followed more or less closely by all tlic other 
Powers. When the recruit joins, towards the close of the 
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year, lie is as a rule a rather stupid and unwarlike creature,. 
He has not even the proper control of his limbs, and this 
control is one of the first items of knowledge to be imparted 
to the soldiers of every nation. The ordinary joke is that 
the recruit never Imows his right foot from his left, and 
that it being useless to say to him right, or left,^^ hay 
has to be put in one shoe and straw in the other, and 
the word given thus, — -^^hay,’’ ^^straw.’^ The control of 
limb is given by what is called drill, beginning by the 
exercise of legs and arms, and going on to the rhythmical 
movement of smaller and then larger bodies of men, and. 
thence to the handling and use of arms. The. soldier passes 
through a training which brings his body more under the* 
control of his will than it ever was before. This is and 
must always be the first stage of instruction ; but the Q-er- 
mans, and following them all other Continental nations, con- 
tinue this course of training no longer than is absolutely 
necessary to effect its purpose. After that comes the train- 
ing of the mind for the soldier’s duties. Here we have* 
another great principle involved. As we ascend from the 
obsolete military rules of the last century to the latest 
developments of the art of war, we find a steady movement 
in the direction of allowing freedom to the soldier, and 
this combined with the strictest discipline. Every individual 
man is carefully taught that upon his special exertions and 
even judgment may depend the issue of some crisis in the 
struggle for the safety of the Fatherland. Moral and tactical 
training go hand-in-hand. So soon as the ordinary drills 
are completed soldiers begin to be taught, in small groups,, 
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the best way of facing an enemy and obtaining an advan- 
tage oyer Mm. No more iron discipline exists than that 
which prevails in the German army, and its officers will tell 
yon that there are no soldiers who require it more than do the 
Germans ; yet in the face of this iron discipline, and even in 
accordance with it, the greatest individuality is inculcated. 

In its system of tactics the German infantry works 
by small bodies, beginning even from what is called the 
group under a non-commissioned officer, and that group is 
tactically trained as thoroughly as the division or the army 
corps. Every German non-commissioned officer is taught to 
consider himself a leader of men, not only in the barrack- 
room but on the field of battle; nor does the captain of a 
company allow his recruits to work in line with the rest of 
the company until they have been instructed in the tactical 
duties of individuals and of groups. So soon as knowledge of 
this kind has been attained, the captain practises his company 
in all the phases of war. Such an order as was issued last 
year in England, after the inspections, finding fault with the 
English army for its want of elementary knowledge in such 
tactical work as the placing of ontposts, patrolling, and, 
generally, the minor tactics of war, would have almost caused 
German officers to commit suicide ; for in this, as in the 
general organization, responsibility does not merely lie at 
head-quarters, hnt descends through all the ranks of the 
army, through colonels and majors and captains down to the 
last subaltern and even to the non-commissioned officer. I 
shall speak of the training of the officers presently ; the point 
now to be fixed in our minds is that the German soldier is 
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told to consider tliat tlie safety of liis country may depend 
upon Ms individual bearing and intelligence in war. Perbaps 
it may need a Britisb. Sedan to force tMs ideal upon 
us, but if it bas not yet been accepted as an English 
maxim, we are tbe only people in Europe wbo do not 
accept it. 

After a tborougb training of tbe company witbin itself in 
•all tbe minor tactical duties, tbe commander of tbe battalion, 
wbo bas bitberto inspected tbe work of bis captains, takes 
up bis personal responsibility : companies are manoeuvred 
against each other, and tbe whole battalion is made to work 
against an enemy either supposed,’^ or represented by small 
bodies of men. Colonel Lonsdale Hale bas lately pointed out 
bow to train troops in tactical knowledge without requiring 
either many men or large spaces of country. Tbe Germans 
do it, and tbe French and Eussians have thrown them- 
selves with vigour into the same line of work. After the 
battalions have been thoroughly trained the responsibility of 
the brigade commanders comes in: each ^ brigade is worked 
in the same way and for tbe same purpose as the company 
was first worked, and then tbe battalion. After tbe brigade 
comes tbe division: and finally the autumn manoeuvres, 
when divisions and even army corps are bandied against an 
enemy either marked ’’ or consisting of another equal or 
unequal force. Thus we have for tbe whole training of 
tbe army, first tbe drills to get tbe individual soldier’s body 
under command of bis will; then the tactical work by 
groups; then by companies; then by battalions; followed 
by tbe tactics of brigades, divisions, and army corps. Exactly 
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tlie same kind of training prevails in all tke Continental 
armies, and is accepted as absolutely necessary for success in 
war. 

It is not difficult to see that all this training of the men 
involves an equal training of the officers, and the duties of 
a Continental officer are now extremely severe. At the 
beginning of his career he enters the service by one of 
various channels, but in every case after passing through 
some intellectual tests. He, like the soldier, or even more 
than the soldier, is encouraged to believe that on his know- 
ledge and judgment may depend the issue of a great battle, 
and is from the earliest period made to feel responsible for 
the complete training and knowledge of his soldiers. He 
drills them and gives them their tactical training, but he 
does more than this; for instance, supposing that it is the 
intention to carry out practice in patrol duties or outpost 
duty the next day, the officers will collect their men in 
barracks during the afternoon and explain what is about to 
be done. They will put before the soldiers the reasonable- 
ness of the drills and tactical exercises, and try to make 
them understand why it is necessary that such and such 
duties must be performed. Hext day, when the soldiers 
find themselves on the ground, they have some ideas as to 
what they are about to do, and while at w’^ork they are 
questioned by their officers, who explain to them the reasons 
for the particular actions they are called upon to perform. 
While the junior officers are thus teaching their men, their 
seniors are listening and Judging them ; not interriipting, 
because it is not well that the Junior officer should he made 
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to look small before the troops. All through the summer 
tactical exercises the same system preyails. There are 
always the commanders of the company, the battalion, or 
the brigade at work teaching their men and their junior 
officers, while above them there is always the critical eye 
of the higher commander, who from his length of service 
and experience is supposed to have even more knowledge. 
These are the examinations for promotion in the German 
army. There are theoretical tests of various kinds for the 
officer who wishes to enter the staff schools or to attain 
other special positions, but, speaking generally, the exami- 
nation for promotion is not made by books and cannot be 
crammed. That officer is considered deserving of advance- 
ment who practically knows the duties which have to be 
performed in war, and is able both to teach and to lead his 
men with knowledge and ability. 

The same idea of practical tests is carried all through the 
service. Taking again the German army as a type, an 
officer of ability may wish to attain a position on the staff, 
which brings with it a more rapid promotion than ordinary 
regimental duties, and leads to the higher employments. 
Some of the candidates are trained in staff schools ; some 
are selected on account of the ability which they have 
shown; but all who are worth placing on the staff have 
to go through practical tests. When an officer has passed 
through the Staff School, which corresponds with our Staff 
College, he has no more right to an appointment than if he 
had remained doing regimental duty ; all without exception 
go hack to their regiments. The General Staff at Berlin 
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sees the reports from the schools and sees also the special 
recoinmeiiclations of officex’s who have not passed through 
the schools; giiidsd hy these, it calls up the best of the 
officers to Berlin, and there sets them staff tasks to do ; for 
instance, one officer may be given the task of disposing 
troops for obtaining* the best information as to the French 
positions on an outbreak of war ; .another may be given as 
a problem the invasion of England, and perhaps how to get 
out of it again. When the officers have completed their 
tasks, they go hack to their regiments, and no one knows 
for certain whether he will ever receive a staff appointment ; 
hut he has been judged hy the abilities which he has shown. 
Some officers hear no more of appointments; others receive 
appointnionts on th e staff, generally speaking with the 
troops, but sometimes at the General Stall Offices in Berlin. 
When the tcuaii of tlie appointments is over they again 
return to regimental duty, but, if their work has been good, 
with a step in promotion, and almost invariably to another 
regiment, so that there may he no jealousy among their 
comrades. 

Here then we have the same practical preparation for war. 
An officer may he admirable at drill, his men may be the 
best dressed in the German army, and he may even have rank 
and an old traditional name ; none of these things will avail 
him for employment on the staff or promotion : he must show 
his ability, and an officer who does show iibility is absolute^ 
certain of rising to imjxortant appointments and conimaiids. 
This system is more or less modified in diffeimt coin^d 
to suit the habits of each nation ; but it may bo taken 
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generally that tlie Continental nations, always fearful lest 
war should come upon them, consider that every oflS.cer 
according to his ability must be trained for war and for war 
alone. They also consider that it would be madness to allow 
incapacity to find itself in positions of special responsibility. 
This is the great principle of selection, and of it that excel- 
lent judge of men, Lord Ampthill, used to say that in his 
experience he had known of two cases of the rule of almost 
pure selection by merit for important posts : they were the 
systems of the Jesuits and of the German army, and in both 
cases the system imparted such an extraordinary efBciency as 
was not to be found anywhere else. It is to be remarked 
that each nation must act in harmony with its political and 
social organization. In Germany, which is nothing if not 
monarchical, the whole responsibility for promotion is in 
the hands of the Emperor himself. No doubt he is advised 
by his staff, but he does sometimes exercise his own personal 
discretion. It is in his power to promote without advice 
from any one, nor was there a single personage in the country, 
not excluding Count von Moltke, whose opinions and whose 
decisions were more thoroughly trusted than those of the 
late Emperor, who lived the life of a soldier and accom- 
panied Prussian armies in war from the time he was a mere 
child up to that period w^hen, at the head of the German 
army beleaguering Paris, he assumed the purple of the 
Empire of Germany. 

This then is the system of German instruction and train- 
ing, and it extends from the bottom of the army to the top. 
The ofiicers are thoroughly professional men, and By nothing 
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but professional knowledge and intelligence can exceptional 
promotion be won or tbe bigtest responsible positions 
attained. But while insisting on tborougli professional 
knowledge, the German system takes care that there shall 
be no mere stupid crystallization in certain forms of drills 
and exercises. This idea works in many ways ; one of the 
most interesting is the way in which such examinations as> 
exist are conducted. There has been for many years in 
England a controversy as to the best means of obviating the 
objections to cramming. The German method is very 
simple: instead of giving a number of questions and a text- 
book out of which the answers to these questions must be 
taken, it gives perhaps one or two questions and allows a 
long tiirie for answers; but those answers must involve a 
large and general knowledge of the subject and, still better, 
original thought. I have lately seen the examination papers 
gwen to a one-year volunteer both during his service and 
at the end of it. They were very practical, and the time 
allowed to answer each question was generally forty 
minntes. This usually included the time for a rough 
sketch illustrating the answer required. The questions for 
officers aiming at staff employment are naturally more 
searching, but the same principle prevails. It is remarkable 
that in the most strictly drilled and disciplined nation of 
the world there is the greatest veneration for and desire to 
produce original thought. I have been assured that in the 
examinations an officer may be forgiven if he shows an 
incomplete knowledge of his subject provided that Ms 
answers contain within them evidence of individual capacity. 
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It is considered better that an officer should answer a 
question wrongly but cleverly than that be should know all 
about it and yet show that he does not appreciate the life of 
the subject. From beginning to end of the training, both of 
officers and soldiers, the great idea is to develop their intel- 
ligence and to make them think, while impressing upon 
them the results which have been attained by other thinkers. 
I believe that the material of which the G-erman army is 
composed is naturally no better than the average of the 
English officers and soldiers ; but the training in the army 
so develops the general intelligence that the keenest critics 
wall scarcely ever find either officer or soldier at fault iii a 
difficulty. We shall see hereafter how far the same kind 
of professional training extends in the British army. 

This immense organization, so recruited, so officered, and 
so trained during peace, must inevitably find during war the 
advantage of such preparation ; yet it would remain after 
all a more or less incoherent mass, a body wdthout a head, 
were it not for the care which is taken that every detail of 
its action should be regulated by the best brains of the 
country. German officers and indeed the officers of all Con- 
tinental nations are struck with astonishment at the fact 
that we English, with a civilian Minister of War, continually 
changed, nevertheless have no great staff organization at the 
head of the army, acting as its brain and centre of nervous 
force.^ The German army has its War Office, which is con- 

Since tMs was first published there has been a certain change hy which 
the military authorities have somewhat more power, but there is still no 
chief of the staff, and no organization to compare with the ‘ ‘ Great General 
Staff ” at Berlin. 
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cemed in matters of administration and supply. The 
Minister of War comes between the nation which grants 
means and the army which expends them. It cannot he said 
that in Germany he is responsible to Parliament because the 
great German officials rather govern Parliament than are 
governed by it. But we may take the case of Prance as 
an example of a not only republican but thoroughly demo- 
cratic nation. We see there admirable debates whenever 
any military measures are proposed, provided that they 
touch in any marked way the national character ; and, be- 
cause France, like Germany, is always on the watch and 
anxious lest war should break out, we find Parliament making 
extraordinarily little difficulty as to granting the supplies 
required. So, too, in constitutional Italy. It may be and 
no doubt is true that on the “whole the bulk of the French 
and of the Italian peoples desire peace, but I do not notice 
that cutting down the Estimates and reducing the efficiency 
of the army are popular. France and Italy have no Lord 
Eandolph Churchill, and were any politician to adopt the 
line which he has adopted in this country he would faU into 
unpopularity as an enemy of the State. Even in Austria, a 
poor country and one in which it has been necessary to 
practise the severest economies, no Minister or serious politi- 
cian would dare to go to the country with a mere cry of 
cutting down the Estimates. If money is badly spent 
Continental nations know whom to hold responsible, but 
they would consider it sheer madness to refuse to protect 
themselves by a thoroughly organized military force. The 
German War Oj9S.ce then occupies this responsible position^ 
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that it tells the country the amount of money required ©.nd 
distributes the expenditure in the wisest manner. It is well 
understood that everybody, from the highest to the lowest, is 
keenly desirous of both efficiency and economy. There is 
therefore no feeling against the spending departments as 
such, and there is a very large trust of the officials who 
have the management of those dej)artments. 

The Grerman Minister of IVar, soldier though he be^ has 
not the responsibility of planning campaigns or deciding on 
any strategical or tactical changes : these are the functions- 
of the Great General Staff over which Count von Moltke 
presides. It is the brain of the army and a brain which is 
always at work, and employs some sixty officers besides those 
who manage the surveys and military railway business. 
The whole number is about a hundred and fifty. In this 
department, which has become the admiration of the 
military world, are to be found all items of knowledge 
which can possibly be required for undertaking campaigns 
in various countries. Like all German military work^ the 
work of the Great General Staff is thoroughly done. All 
the facts which come to the knowledge of any department 
of the Government find their resting place here ; and there 
is never a time when German officers employed secretly by 
the Great Staff are not perambulating every foreign country 
and picking up what new information can possibly be 
gained. We know that in the Austrian campaign of 186b 
the German army was so well informed that it knew the 
exact breadth of rivers at the points selected for crossing. 
So thoroughly had Paris been studied before 1870 that the 
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Grerinaii artillery was able, without any fresh reconnaissance, 
to know what curve must be given to its shells in order to 
strike tie right place in the escarps of the forts, even when 
those escarps could not be seen. An English officer who has 
inspected the Great General Staff and its work informs me 
that in the fourth section he was asked by an officer wbat 
was the exact strength of a certain native battalion in India. 
Tie Gernian officer said that he had the strength of all the 
rest far that year, but could not ascertain the exact number 
of men in this one jDarticular battalion. The heads of some 
oi these sections are permanent, good desk-officers, who will 
never he employed in the field in case of war. But the 
palace which contains the Great General Staff is full of 
officers of all kinds, who are not only studying and assisting, 
That haying their own capacitj^ tested as useful staff officers 
for the field. The chief, Count von Moltke, was not selected 
for any rank, station, or connection with the Court, but 
purely because of his well-known ability: audit is a proof 
of the practical nature of the work carried on in his depart- 
ment that he himself was able to design and carry out the 
sudden changes required for some of the greatest campaigns 
in Europe, he being an officer who has done comparatively 
little duty wdth the troops except that of directing opera- 
tions in war. He had however shown great mental capacity,, 
aad liis brain was one of the elements of success possessed 
by Prussia in 1866 and 1870. When he dies his spirit will 
sarvive in the many brilliant staff officers whom he has 
: ;trairied. V,';'; 

It is evident that all this admirable but high-pressure 
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training of the officers cannot . be carried into daily life 
without offering to them some inducements to live laborious 
■days. The pay of the officers is less than in our army, but 
it is greater considering the general wealth and standard of 
living in the two countries, and considering also the respec- 
tive pay of the men. It may fairly be said that in England 
the private soldier can not only live on his pay but can, 
and by the system of deferred pay must, make savings. 
The British officer cannot well live upon his pay, and falls 
into debt if he tries to do so. Society will not permit 
officers to live penuriously, and all the expenses of messing 
and hospitality are practically dictated by society. In Con- 
tinental armies, especially that of Germany, the case is 
reversed. Officers can and do live on their pay in a large 
number of instances ; the soldier is dependent for all his 
comforts on the contributions of his friends. But there is a 
still greater attraction to the commissioned ranks of the 
German army. The profession of arms is considered the 
most honourable of all, and carries with it great social 
privileges. All the Imperial family habitually wear uni- 
form. Prince Bismarck himself is a soldier, and military 
rank takes precedence of wealth and even of unmilitary 
talent, for the functions of the soldier are considered the 
highest of all, I do not of course advocate anything of 
this kind for England, but the difference must he considered 
when we compare the inducements to work offered to Eng- 
lish and German officers. In Germany the commission is a 
provision and a certain avenue to distinction iu society and 
the State; in England it is nothing of the kind, and 
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officers, wiio are out of pocket by tlieir service, are apt to 
consider that thej give, rather than receive, by entering 
the army. 

In describing the general organization of a modern 
army and its staff I have selected the German army 
because it is the type upon which others have been 
modelled. One after another within the last few years the 
various nations of Europe have more or less imitated 
Germanj^, both in her main military principles and in 
the organization of that military nervous system — the 
General Staff. France in particular, since the war of 
1870, has completely remodelled her whole army. By 
the adoption of general service she has produced an 
enormous number of trained men: her officers have been 
educated in the same practical manner, and above all there 
has taken place a complete re-organization of the General 
Staff. France has even moved in advance of Germany in 
some respects. There is now issued by the French Staff 
a fortnightly publication which treats of all military 
events occurring throughout Europe. Every change in 
foreign armies is carefully studied and reproduced in print 
with extraordinary fidelity. There is perhaps no military 
publication which is of such value to students of foreign 
armies as the Bevue MiUtaire de VEirmger\ which is issued 
by the second bureau of the French General Staff. 

It is hardly worth while to go into the details of other 
armies which are straining every nerve to keep step with the 
giant strides of German military preparations. Suffice it to 
.say that the French Staff, knowing what is going on in 
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Q-ermany, proclaim tliemselves to be ready for a campaign^ 
trusting, as tbey in a measure do, to tbe delay -wbicli would be* 
occasioned by their fortresses. Austria and Italy are con- 
siderably behind either France or Germany, Italy being 
very backward in her arrangements for mobilization ; but 
both continue to increase their forces to a large extent. 
Of Eussia it is best to say that we know for certain com- 
paratively little. 

Her military organization gives Eussia upon paper a . 
vastly larger force than Germany ; and it seems to be ad- 
mitted, even by the writer in Blackwood, that Austria could' 
not possibly face Eussia by herself. Little as is known of 
the real value of the new Eussian organization, this much is - 
certain — ^herarmyis steadily growing. She adopted general 
service of short duration later than most of the other Powers. 
She is backward in civilization, in the construction of roads 
and railways, and, above all, in the force of public opinion. 
There is reason to believe that the corruption which always ■ 
goes hand in hand with backwardness in the force of public 
opinion is still so prevalent in Eussia, and especially in the 
districts far away from the influence of St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, that even the number of men supposed to exist in 
any regiment or district could not be found armed and 
ready in case of war. No doubt also the mobilization and 
concentration of Eussia^s armies against a great European 
Power would be slow and difiicult, because of the want of 
means of communication, although, as against Austria, the 
marching power of the numerous Eussian cavalry would 
in some degree remedy this inconvenience, 
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Eussia represents an enormous force wliicli could be called 
into activity, and would at least produce one army after 
anotber in succession. The pecidiarity of tbe Eussian 
•cavalry, namely, its training to figbt on foot as well as on 
liorseback, may be criticized, and may perhaps have some 
effect in reducing the vigour of its charges. The great Eng- 
lish military authority of Sir E. Eoberts seems to be in favour 
•of a cavalry of this description, and it ill becomes the ad- 
vocates of mounted infantry to speak lightly of a force which 
by recent changes possesses more than 200,000 combatants 
with the same number of horses, without including some 
•85,000 of what may he called a reserve of yeomanry. Sup- 
pose these horsemen, who are monnted on some of the hardiest 
•animals in the world, to be only equal to mounted infantry, 
it is at least something that such a force exceeds the whole 
of the army which France could place on or near her 
frontiei’s in 1870. Against Eussian troops the veterans of 
Frederick the Great and of Napoleon struggled in vain. The 
battles of Zorndorf and Knnersdorf, the pursuit of Napoleon 
during his retreat from Moscow towards Germany, showed 
the indomitable courage and endurance of Eussian troops. 
Nor is it probable that any other army could have crossed 
the Balkans in the winter of 1877-8, in the midst of snows, 
and under every circumstance of difficulty, or hurled back 
with the same rapidity the Turkish armies upon Constan- 
tinople, either defeating them or capturing them everywhere. 
There is a very great danger lest we in England should 
undervalue the enormous force of that somewhat incoherent 
bntmost remarkable organization, the Eussian army, which 
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stands alone beside that of England in its power of enduring 
arctic cold and torrid beat. Marches are now among the most, 
important of military elements of strength, and no other 
European army can march like the Russian. "Whatever the 
conditions of a struggle might be between Russia and Ger- 
many, or between Russia and France combined against Ger- 
many and her allies, there can be no question that in Asia i 

we have a rival of enormous force compared with the army 
which we could assemble to resist his advance. At present 
all circumstances are in our favour. The Russian, Siberian,, 
and Central Asian railroads are not complete, and the quarrels' 
of European Continental Powers make us for the moment 
comparatively easy with regard to that part of the world in 
which we also are a Continental Power. Time is, therefore, 
given us to put our military house in order. Let us take 
care that that time is not wasted. 

We may now try to draw the moral for ourselves that 
is to be found in our survey of model armies and of modern 
armies in general. We have seen that each German 
district, of which there are seventeen (besides the Guard 
corps), could produce an army considerably greater than ^ 

that which Mr. Stanhope promised as the whole movable ■ 

force of England for the total enormous expenditure of our | 

military estimates, and that German force is fully provided 
with everything required for mobilization, or has some de- 
finitely arranged plan for obtaining it at once. ^ 

The whole number of horses for the field armies would, 
by the system wRich prevails, be furnished immediately and 
without friction. The carriages are of different kinds. All 
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those wKcli are of a strictly military pattern are ready 
in time of peace and placed exactly where they can best 
move towards the frontier on the outbreak of war. Besides 
these a number of country wagons are always used. 
They also would be requisitioned and at once available. 
When this country is told that it cannot put a few ammu- 
nition columns in the field without destroying for that 
purpose the whole of that nucleus of field artillery which 
would appear to be so necessary as an example, if nothing 
more, to the militia and volunteers, the conclusion becomes 
irresistible that some change in the application of our military 
budget ought to be made. If Germany can place in the 
field thirty-five or thirty-six times the strength of the old 
army corps against France, while retaining a large army to 
act against Russia, and yet leave a mass of field artillery 
behind ; if, as is the case, every nation has field-guns not 
only for its mobile army but for the armies of reserve, 
and for the territorial troops which would remain behind on 
the soil of the country to which they belong, it must surely 
be wrong that we in the IJnited Kingdom should base our 
organization on totally opposite principles. It cannot be a 
mere question of money, because England is richer than 
other Powers. I am persuaded that the country only 
needs to understand that a definite scheme has been devised 
for its safety by the authorities, and that the army is to be 
organized for certain well-known purposes, totally distinct 
from the provision of employment for younger sons. If the 
country can once understand this, and that the definite 
granting of a definite sum of money for a definite number 
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•of years -would produce efScieney tlirougliout tlie army and 
place us in a condition wHcli would prevent tlie existence 
of tlie perpetual feeling of uneasiness, and tte recurrence 
of our frequent panics, Englislimen liave not become so 
foolisb as to refuse to grant tbe money. And tbis I under- 
stand to be tbe contention of tbe service members wbo so 
freely quoted me in tbeir speeches of last March. 

I have now attempted to show what are tbe general lines 
of Continental organization for war. They are chiefly these : 
1st, personal service by all men, considered as a duty to tbe 
State and an honour to the individual ; 2nd, short service and 
a system of reserves which as time progresses are being made 
more and more available for the operations of war; 3rd, 
local organization by which those reserves can be poured 
immediately into the ranks of the army corps then 
•quartered in the particular locality or district; 4th, the 
permanent provision of all stores, including carriages, 
ammunition, and everything that can be required at the 
outbreak of war, these stores to be exactly where they would 
be wanted by the troops at the moment when they were 
•called into the field ; 5th, careful plans of mobilization so 
arranged during peace that not only will every man know 
his position in time of war, but that the whole responsibility 
will be removed from the central administration and devolve 
upon the authorities in the districts, who are at all times 
ready prepared, and trained to mobilize the force imme- 
diately under them; 6th, an organization for obtaining horses 
instantly on the outbreak of war ; 7th, but bjt no means 
last in point of importance, the organization of a General 
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Staff wlaicli shall act as the brain and nervous system of 
the army, and shall draw to ifc and pass through its train- 
ing as large a number of officers as possible, so that 
experienced staff officers shall be numerous in the event 
of war. To this General Staff is committed the responsibility 
of working out the schemes for mobilization, concentration, 
and for meeting in the wisest and quickest manner the 
plans of an enemy. The Staff is also charged with obtain- 
ing knowledge, by every means, of the condition, the 
projects, and the resources of every military State, together 
with information as to the features of all countries which 
may he considered as possible theatres of war. 

It will certainly he said that England is not a military 
Power, and that we cannot pretend to base our army system 
upon the principles which govern States always expecting 
WdT and organized accordingly with a special view to pre- 
]3aration for sudden campaigns. This is in a measure true, 
and I am not disposed in the present chapter to say how 
much or how little we may borrow from Germany, France, 
Italy, Austria, or Russia. Let us pass on then and give a 
moment to the examination of one or two of the lesser 
Powers which have in some sense a different, and certainly a 
cheaper system. For instance, Switzerland is a coiintr}^ 
which is to a certain extent protected by other nations, 
because no one of the Great Powers would without fighting 
allow her to be absorbed by another. This little mountain- 
ous country, the playground of Europe, inhabited by free 
3ncn with republican institutions, seems to have no possible 
cause of quarrel with any of its neighbours. Yet Switzerland 
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can mobilize a larger force than England, and, with, a less 
complete organization than she has now, did actually in 
1870 mobilize and place on her frontiers no fewer than 
five divisions more quickly than the armies of France and 
Germany could come into contact with each other. We 
mm call her army militia if we will, but we are bound 
to recognize that it is far better organized than our militia,, 
or than the troops with which the young French Bepublic 
first warded off the blows of the Central European Powers 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century. 

The present military organization of this sturdy little 
country dates from 1874, when more power of using all the 
forces of the cantons was placed in the hands of the Con- 
federation. The cantons do recruiting work like the districts 
of the Great Powers; the Confederation takes charge of the 
whole in the event of hostilities. Every Swiss owes service 
to his country from the commencement of the year in which 
he becomes 20 years of age until the end of that in which 
he has arrived at the age of 45 ; but the young ihen are 
not actually incorporated till after their early training, 
so that, speaking accurately, the army only contains 24 
classes. The recruiting is by districts, of which there are 
eight, corresponding with the eight divisions, and these 
districts are further subdivided into what we may call sub- 
districts, each of which has to furnish from one to three 
battalions of infantry. The result is a force of 215,000 
men divided into the Elite and what is generally called in 
Europe the Landwehr. The Elite has 120,000 men, and 
consists of all within their first twelve years of service; the 
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Landwelir contains the older men, in number 95,000. Tbe 
ISlite can mobilize 105,000 men, disposed in 8 divisions of 
all arms, plus a regiment of mountain artillery and certain 
troops outside the divisions. Tbe Landwehr forms 16 
brigades of infantry and 8 batteries of artillery, besides a 
small force of cavalry, engineers, and other troops. For 
tbe training of tbe recruits there are Federal schools in full 
activity from May to ISTovember, training one batch after 
another. Tbe time sj)ent by each batch in its first training 
is as follows : — 

45 days for infan tiy. 42 days for train and artificers. 

60 days for cavalry. 50 days for engineers. 

55 days for artillery. 

Afterwards there are trainings of repetition every year for 
cavalry, and every other year for the remainder; the in- 
fantry going out for 16 days, tbe cavalry for 10 days (every 
year), the artillery 18 days, the train 14, and the engineers, 
like the infantiy, 16 days. The cadres— that is the officers, 
higher non-commissioned officers, and so on — -are called out 
from 4 to 8 days before the privates. The Landwehr have 
only shooting exercises and inspection, and the total 
time which they are out is 30 days altogether. Taking 
the greatest and the least amount of actual service in the 
ranks, including the training of recruits, we find that an 
artilleryman is trained for 163 days in the l^lite and 30 in 
the Landwehr, total 193 days, and the infantry soldier for 
141 days in the Elite and 30 in the Landwehr, total 171 
days. Now this may seem at first sight a very insufficient 
course of instruction, but to say nothing of the zeal for 
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instruction wliicli the shortness of the training induces, 
there is a very important addition. The colleges and other 
schools organize schools of cadets, in which the boys are 
taught drill from the age of 10 years and shooting from 16 
years. As a rule, the youths who are growing into men 
take part in the shooting of the numerous Socieies de Ur, 
The result is that the individual soldiers are quite ready to 
take the field, though the cavalry is inferior. As for the 
number of tactical units px^oduced, there are in the l^lite 106 
battalions of infantry, 24 squadrons of dragoons with 12 
companies — so-called — of Guides, 300 field and mountain 
guns, 10 companies of position artillery, 16 ammunition 
columns, 2 companies of artificers, 8 battalions of train, 8 
battalions of engineers, and the necessary troops for sanitary 
and administrative purposes. The Landwehr has 106 bat- 
talions of infantry, the same units of cavalry and most 
other services as the ^lite possesses, but only 48 field guns 
and half the amount of position artillery and ammunition 
columns. I would commend to the notice of the writer in 
Blackwood the fact that Switzerland, with the cheapest army 
in EuroiDe, a population about half that of London, and a 
budget, Cantonal and Federal together, of less than three 
and a-half millions, finds it worth while to have a field 
artillery of 348 guns, besides heavy position artillery. But 
then the Swiss think their freedom and honour worth 
defending, and those who do not serve personally pay a 
special tax, which rises according to each man’s means and 
produces about a million francs a year. I am quite ready to 
admit that these 348 guns do not constitute a field artillery 
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as -well trained as ours ought to be, but 300 of them da 
belong to the actiye army, and even those of the Landwehr 
are fit for something better than merely to be planted 
immovably in defensive positions. 

Since this was written the Swiss have further strengthened 
themselves for war. The organization of the Landsturm, 
which was only hinted at in the former law, is now an accom- 
plished fact. Every able-bodied citizen between the ages- 
of 17 and 50, if not serving either in the Elite or Landwehr,. 
now belongs to the Landsturm, with certain necessary excep- 
tions. The first class, from 17 to 20, mil, in case of war,. 

or menace of war,^^ be used to strengthen the ]l&lite so far 
as each youth may be capable of bearing arms. Those- 
unfit will become auxiliaries,’’ and be used when they are- 
strong enough. The second class, composed of all the older 
men, will fall either into the Armed Landsturm” or the- 
Auxiliary Troops.” The ‘‘Armed Landsturm” will, as 
soon as possible, like the Elite and the Landwehr, be 
divided into infantry and artillery, and organized in bat- 
talions and detachments of gunners whose duty will chiefly 
be to work guns of defence. The “ Auxiliary Troops ” will 
be formed into detachments of pioneers, and special detach- 
ments for arsenal work, magazines, medical, butchers and 
bakers, transport, cyclists, guides, and for other services of a 
general character. About 40 per cent, of the whole will 
belong to the “Armed Landsturm,” and the rest will 
strengthen the hands of the fighting force by taking all the 
auxiliary duties. The Landsturm will not, as a rule, be 
expected to fight in large bodies, but will execute the thou- 
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sand tasks, fighting or otherwise, which are likely to be 
required in a monntainous country. Thus Switzerland, like 
Gei’niany, is throwing her whole manhood into national 
defence, her people being determined to keep themselyes, as 
they have made themselyes, free. 

Here then we have a type very different from that of the 
great armies, but it is adapted to the purpose which it is 
meant to serve. It is based on the principle that even 
children must begin to do something military for their 
country and to defend their own liberties. It then takes the 
young men and gives them some military service, never 
letting them go, altogether, till the age of 50. The 
Federal Grovernment takes care that there is an organiza- 
tion into which they all fit, and that they are duly provided 
with all that goes to make an army, as distinguished from 
an armed crowd. That army may not he so efficient as that 
of France or Gfermany, hut it is without doubt more ready 
to take the field than the English militia and volunteers, and 
even more ready than our so-called two army corps as they 
stand at present. All its parts go to form a harmonious 
whole; every man has his appointed place in the organiza- 
tion, and knows it, and, if war should come, field guns will 
not have to be sacrificed to form ammunition columns* 
<5feneral von der Goltz considers the Swiss system excel- 
lent for defence, though not for offensive purposes. At 
any rate it does not neglect the principle of having a proper 
proportion of the three arms and of the various subsidiary 
services. 

Another cheap military system is that of Canada. In 
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principle it is not nnlike tlie Swiss organization, but tbe 
English, vice of cutting down necessaries to please the false 
Economists is visible in the colony as it is at home. There 
are never arms enough, nor are the proper proportions of 
infantry, .cavalry, artillery, engineers and other services 
adhered to. The principle of universal obligatory service 
exists, but is not carried into practice ; in fact everything 
is neglected except the active militia, which numbers about 

37.000 men and is decreasing. All men from 18 to 45 years 
eld owe service to the Dominion; the first class comprising 
those between 18 and 30, the second class those from 30 to 
45 ; but substitution is allowed and the compulsory ballot is 
not enforces, so that the system becomes practically what 
may be called a volunteer militia, like that of England. 
The law provides for the annual training of 45,000 men 
during a period of from 8 to 16 days, and the number 
-of those who take part in the drill is only about 20,000, 
who are drilled for 12 days. Here we have a specimen of 
the usual British carelessness : the Canadians used to train 

40.000 men a year ; they have steadily reduced the number 
and as steadily cut down the vote ; like ourselves, they pay 
for what is not ej0B.cient for war purposes, and hope that 
there will be no war. The artillery are trained for 16 days 
and are more eflicient than the infantry, thanks to the un- 
wearied exertions of officers imported from England and to 
a college which was formed for scientific instruction. It is 
very doubtful whether any considerable proportion of the 
Canadian mihtia could be mobilized to resist an attack from 
the American side, and quite certain that no use could be 
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made of tlio general service principle, because there are hot 
arms enough, and England in a serious war would want 
more than she has at home. 

The United States have a small regular army consisting 
of ten regiments of cavalry, five of artillery, twenty-five of 
infantry, and one of engineers. There are also some Indian 
scouts. Then there are the organized militia under the 
various states, but available for the central Government in 
case of war. They amount to 92,000 in all, and the Ameri- 
cans fondly call them a Landwehr, hut they are very far 
from equality with the German Landwehr. Behind come 
the unorganized militia, composed of all the manhood of the 
country to the number of some eight millions, but it is need- 
less to say that there are no proper military arms nor uni- 
forms for this vast multitude. The United States can afford 
to he unprepared, for the absence of causes of quarrel with 
great European Powers and the vast extent of the country 
render any invasion improbable, and an attack by a moderate 
force absurd. Were it otherwise we should have to recog- 
nize that the military organization is totally iusufiScient for 
a first-class Power. The United States do not possess 
an India. Great Britain is in a very different case and 
can by no effort of wiU throw off the responsibilities of 
her position. The United States have never tried their 
troops against any of the modern European organizations, 
nor are they likely so to db. They have an excellent mili- 
tary college at West Point, and it is interesting to observe 
that nearly all the successful generals of the Civil War had 
received a complete military training as youths. Soldiers 
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may be rapidly improvised ; officers must be prepared for 
tbeir work by a tborougb coarse of training. It is true that 
tbe best preparation for war is war itself, but there must be 
a beginning during which the rudiments have to be learnt. 
When, as was the case in the American Civil War, both sides 
are equally inexperienced, the few on either side who are 
possessed of knowledge come to the front; but if the train- 
ing of one side is much better than that of the other, 
ignorance must produce its usual result in the profession 
of arms as in any other profession. 

One more organization must be touched upon, not as an 
example to be followed, but as an illustration of that curious 
misfortune which seems to affect with blight all the mili- 
tary bodies on which the old policy of England used to 
rely. One of the first of the questions which always arise 
during a Continental struggle is, ‘^What is to be done 
about Belgium?’’ In 1870 we made a bold diplomatic de- 
claration and voted money for an increase of the army by 
20,000 men, who, even if they could have been obtained at 
once — which they could not — would all have been raw 
recruits. The sudden discovery of our helpless position at 
that time caused Mr. Cardwell to undertake a series of 
military reforms ; but long before they could take effect, 
the scare passed over and fatal compromises were made at 
home. Still England had thrown her segis over her small 
ally, and, by that exercise of charity, has, I fear, ^^pau- 
perized ” Belgium as a military Power. The adoption of 
the principle of general obligation to military service has 
been proposed again and again, but always defeated. The 
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theoretical recruitment is partly voluntary and partly by lot 
for the militia, but in practice the army consists largely of 
men paid to take the places of those who ought to serve ; it 
is therefore what Continental officers call a mercenary army. 
In 1870 Belgium mobilized 85,000 men, partly as a garrison 
for Antwerp, partly for smaller places, and partly as an 
'^army of observation,’^ practically for police purposes. By 
her present organization she professes to be able to call 
out over 100,000 men, but o'nly after using up the last of 
her militia. Still, even Belgium has 4 regiments of field 
artilleiy of 10 batteries each ; total 40 batteries, or 240 guns, 
a much larger force than England can put in the field, be- 
sides a large amount of siege train fully equipped, which 
again is conspicuous by its absence in England. Our small 
ally now bases her defence on the possibility of holding 
Liege and the line of the Meuse, but follows our remark- 
able example almost everywhere by refusing to make the 
sacrifices in peace which alone can render possible the hold- 
ing of any line in war. In practice, therefore, all that 
Belgium really does is to hold the fortress of Antwerp for 
us, as a port of disembarkation. This supposes first the 
wish to move on the part of the English people, and then 
a movement by sea which must be protected by the 
fi.eet. We find ourselves in presence, here, of one among 
the vast number of duties which the British fleet is ex- 
pected to perform all at the same time, until a complete 
and systematic organization of home and colonial defence 
sets the navy free at last for its own proper business — 
namely, that of seeking out and destroying the central 
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fleets of tlie enemy. By studying tlie Belgian military 
organization we learn nothing for our own imitation, hut we 
receive a lesson. Both Belgium and England have been 
Wind to their military duties, and, when the blind lead the 
blind, we know what follows. 

Thus it has been shown that among Powers which do not 
profess to be Great, there are various organizations more 
or less suitable to their needs, and that the smallest of 
the Continental Powers, for example — Switzerland and 
Poiunania — excel us in such vital points as field artillery, 
and in general organization for their own particular require- 
ments. All the small Powers, except Belgium, which is 
demoralized by leaning on our doubtful charity, are better 
prepared for war than is England, and with them the pro- 
portion of the different arms is better adapted for modern 
war than with ourselves. 


Chapter IV. 


OUE system;^ 


It may be rigbit to notice at tlie commencement of this 
chapter a leader in the Scotsman, which forms almost the 
only mifavourable piece of criticism with which the present 
series of articles has met. This leader assumes the sound- 
ness of what is known as the wet ditch argument as to 
the safety of this country, and it misrepresents my "views 
by assuming that my reason for discussing the German 
military organization was to suggest the question, What 
would become of this country if three millions of German 
soldiers were suddenly landed at Dover I thought 
that I had made it abundantly clear for what reason I ex- 
plained the working of a scientific military system, and 
that I had sufficiently detached that examination from the 
statements on the subject of the possibility of invasion 
which I made in December last. With regard to the 
chances of an invasion, which I have already discussed at 
length, and for my views on which the names that I have 
mentioned are ample authority, I would only add that we 
have never yet seen what can be done in the way of dis- 
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^embarking an invading force from skips, wken organization 
is perfect, and tbe plan well prepared and worked out 
in every detail, witb all tbe appliances to band. J ust as 
tbe Germans surprised tbe world by tbeir mobilizations in 
1866 and 1870, it is at least possible that if an attempt 
to invade England on carefully tbougbt-out lines were made 
tbe world would be equally surprised by tbe result. More- 
over, I bave repeatedly explained that I attach even more 
importance to tbe danger that our fleet would be paralyzed, 
by panic keeping it in tbe Channel to resist invasion, than I 
do to tbe prospect of invasion itself ; because the whole of 
our trade would be destroyed, through tbe consequent capture 
of tbe coaling-stations, and tbe very existence of the Empire 
menaced, without a man being landed upon our shores. Tbe 
Scotsman is somewhat given to misrepresenting me, for in a 
less unfavourable leader upon tbe second article of this 
series that journal bad professed that I bad shown the 
desire to convert Afghanistan into a vassal state. Tbe Scots* 
man ignores or conceals tbe fact that Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment guaranteed to tbe Ameer the frontiers of Afghanistan, 
and that this l)ledge was repeated in tbe Queen’s name to 
the Ameer, witb every circumstance of formality, when tbe 
Cabul ruler came to visit tbe Indian Yiceroy. 

Mr. Stanhope, since my last article appeared, has made a 
speech, of which perhaps I ought to say nothing when I 
remember the criticism that it received in tbe Saturday/ 
Memw. Mv. Stanhope’s petulance with regard to the ex- 
posures which have been made of our unpreparedness for 
defence wns such that it is possible that a portion of the 
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public may tMnlc that he really gaye some answer. I can 
leave Lords Carnarvon and Brassey to defend themselves 
against the Secretary of State for War; but as for what 
he said that bore upon my own writings I have briefly to 
show that his reply is no reply at alL A comprehensive 
scheme ’^ ^'has been promulgated/^ but I have yet to learn 
either that my statements as to Gibraltar, Plymouth, Ports- 
mouth, and St. Helena, for example, are untrue, or that 
the Aveaknesses, which are, as I showed, well known abroad, 
have yet been remedied. Mr. Stanhope is apparently unre- 
pentant about his artillery reductions, in Avhich he now stands 
without an atom of military support, and his speech is as 
unsatisfactory upon our production of heavy guns as it is- 
upon the question of field artillery or on that of coaling- 
station defence. 

The letters that I have received with regard to my 
last article shoAV me that I have again understated my 
case against the present position of Gibraltar. One of the 
most distinguished of our admirals has sent me the exact 
facts relating to the successful bombardment of the Peru- 
vian toAvns by merchant steamers at great distances, to 
which I referred, and these show that the bombardment 
was executed Avith even lighter guns than those which I 
described. My attention too has been very strongly directed 
to the case of another station besides Gibraltar, Ports- 
mouth, and Plymouth, of Avhich I wrote, and it forms a 
remarkable example both of the power of Lord Eandolph 
Churchill over a Conservative administration and of the 
manner in Avhich the safety of the country is disregarded 
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when the smallest excuse can be found for striking out an 
item from the Estimates. In 1882 a committee reported in 
favour of the construction, by convict labour, of a strategical 
harbour at Dover. Government decided to act upon the 
report. Another and a confidential committee, consisting I 
believe of representatives of the War Office and Admiralty, 
with Sir E. Du Cane, next considered the position on which 
to build a convict prison for the carrying out of the works. 
The land was bought and the prison was built, and a staff of 
convicts has been maintained there for two years at the 
public cost. In 1886 Lord Randolph Churchill seems to 
have stopped a necessary vote. In 1887 the vote did not 
appear in the Estimates, and Government announced that 
they would come to a decision in 1888, although a 
previous Government had come to a decision in 1882, and the 
present Government in 1886. Conservative Governments are 
rightly fond of talking about the importance of continuity in 
foreign affairs, but continuity in military matters is at least 
as necessary. 

In commencing in my last chapter the examination of the 
remedies for the deplorable condition of affairs to which I 
had pointed in the first two chapters, I suggested the wisdom 
of considering first the scientific principles of military 
^idministration as we might find them to exist abroad, and, 
in the next place, the existing British system — so far as it 
could be called a system. I now take up the second branch 
of this enquiry. 

We have already seen that the British forces, though they 
are not ready for the field, are at least considerable in 
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BTimbers. Witliout noticing items nominally but not really 
available, sncb as the Irish constabulary, pensioners beyond 
the active age, and so forth, and leaving aside the native 
army in India, we have three different principal bodies : 
the regular army, the militia, and the volunteers; the 
whole amounting to considerably over 600,000 men. In 
examining them a little in detail I shall take generally the 
regular army and army reserve as they were at the begin- 
ning of 1887, a period for which we have official returns : 
the militia, yeomanry, and volunteers at the date of their 
inspections in 1886. The numbers are now slightly greater 
than they were at the periods mentioned, but for conveni- 
ence of reference it is better to take them all out of the 
last published Greneral Annual Eeturn of the British Army. 

The Eegulab Army. 

The total number of troops of all kinds in the regular 
army at home and abroad, including India and the colonies, 
was at the time named 

208,357 

To which must he added for war purposes, 1st Class 


army reserve . . . . , 46,858 

2nd Class . . . . . . . . . , . . . . 5,695 

Total of troops available everywhere 260,910 

Add the militia reserve, as it is called, which is also 

available for service anywhere during war . . . , 31,646 


Total available for general service in case of war . 292,556 

Looking hack over the last twenty years, one finds that 
in 1867 there was no army reserve worth naming. The 
average number of troops during that year was about 
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200,000^ and by 1870 it bad decreased to 180, 000^ to wbicb 
sbould be added a certain body of militia reserye men 
never very fit to take tbe field, but ready at call to be 
placed in depots and trained. These militia reserve men 
are simply men who have, for a moderate fee, agreed to 
give their services in the regular forces in case of war and 
to receive a little extra training in peace with regular regi- 
ments. If we eliminate them from both periods it appears 
that there has been a gain on the whole, since 1870, of some 

70.000 men, or nearly the equivalent of two army corps 
supposing them to be organized as a field army. The whole. 

290.000 men existing at the beginning of 1887 would,, 
under the same conditions, form the equivalent of about, 
eight army corps, that is to say, if the men were all in 
health and strength, sufiiciently well trained, and all in the- 
same country. Everybody knows that the actual state of 
affairs is very different, and it becomes necessary to enter- 
upon a process of subtraction. 

To begin with, India absorbs about 70,000 ; Egypt ac- 
counted for over 9,000 at the beginning of 1887, but that 
garrison has been reduced. The Colonies, including Mediter- 
ranean garrisons, take about 25,000 ; and there are troops 
on the seas going backwards and forwards. The final result 
is that only a little over 102,000 regular troops remain in 
the United Kingdom ; and thus, with the addition of the 
army reserve, but leaving aside the militia reserve as hardly 
fit to fight in the first line till they have had more training, 
we have as a result a force of about 150,000, w^hich, how- 
ever, includes all the recruits and all the depots necessary 
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for tlie whole army at tome and abroad. The 102,000 
regular troops included on the 1st of January, 1887, over 
12,600 cavalry (including that of the Household); 2,200 
horse artillery, since reduced ; about 14,500 field and garri- 
son artillery in nearly equal proportions ; 4,500 engineers ; 
nearly 6,000 footguards ; 57,500 infantry of the line ; 2,500 
•commissariat and transport corps; 400 ordnance store troops; 
a few ordnance artificers ; and 2,000 medical staff corps. 
ISTow, taking infantry as a base of calculation, and remem- 
bering that all the recruits and all the invalided men are 
at home, together with a large number of soldiers employed 
in various positions of a more or less permanent character, 
it is easy to understand to what an extent numbers are 
reduced, and how few sound, vigoi’ous, well-trained men 
remain. An army corps contains some 25,000 bayonets as 
its backbone, and it is not very probable that we should 
find even that number of infantry soldiers fit for the first 
line and free from other employment. To mobilize one 
corjDS, and still more to mobilize two, it would be requisite 
to call out the first-class army reserve, even if all the 
efficient regular troops were put in the field ; but they could 
not all be put in the field, because the fortresses cannot be 
left without any trained troops at all, especially at first ; so 
again we have more reductions for the garrisons. It is an 
unfortunate fact that Ireland always subtracts a large num- 
ber of good troops not requisite merely on account of her 
stotegical position. In case of threatened invasion it would 
be absolutely necessary to withdraw by far the greater 
part of the regular troops from Ireland and to supply 
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tlieir places by Euglisli militia., but it would be difS- 
cult, for political reasons, to eiiij)loy British volunteers in 
Ireland, 

If my readers will attentively consider wbat^bas now been 
.said they will understand at once bow it was that no such 
force as two real army corps was, or could possibly have 
been, paraded at Aldershot for the Jubilee Eeview. Taking 
the army and its reserves as they would be in case of a 
great wax*, when either invasion might be expected or a 
counter- sti’oke against an enemy designed, supposing Ireland 
1X0 longer to swallow up so large a pi'oportion of the army 
as she does at present, and supposing the army reserves 
called out, there would be enough troops to form two army 
corps and a cavalry division with the low proportion of 
field artilleiy now allotted to those corps and that division as 
mobilized, and no more. That amount of field artillery is very 
seiiously less than the proportion allowed by every other 
country, and I do not believe that there is a single responsible 
officer who does not consider that the proportion ought to be 
increased. Lord Wolseley, though he has been credited with 
the idea of the reduction, has said distinctly again and again 
that he does not consider our proportion of field artillery suffi- 
cient; and even on this starvation scale there would be none left 
to commence the formation of a third corps, but there w’ould 
be sufficient regular infantry to form a nucleus of the vaxdous 
great gaiuisons, and garrison artillery also to form small 
bodies in the fortresses. The main defence of such places as 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, Dover, and so on, would devolve 
upon the militia and volunteers. The British army corps is 
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I understaiid to consist of tliree divisions and some corps 
troops, each, division having two hidgades of four battalions, 
besides three batteries of six guns ; and the corps artil- 
lery would have five batteries, three of which would be horse 
artillery. An extra battalion of infantry would belong to 
the corps troops, so that there would be altogether 25 batta- 
lions and 84 guns. The cavalry division would have two 
bidgades of three regiments each and two batteries of horse 
artillery to each brigade ; the tendency of modern armies 
being, however, to have three batteries instead of two to the 
brigade of cavalry. This calculation shows not only that two 
army corps could not possibly have been put in the field 
for the Aldershot Review, but that, as designed for active 
service, when the reserves have been called out, the British 
army corps would be distinctly weaker in field artillery than 
similar corps of the great European Powers. In fact, to 
please Lord Randolph Churchill and the so-caviled ^‘Econo- 
mists,” we are /leliberately preparing for the army the 
same sort of inferiority which placed us in such difiiciilties 
during our naval fights with the Americans, who sent 
against our frigates stronger frigates with more guns. This 
tendency to handicap ourselves disadvantageously, but with 
perfect deliberation, when calculating our forces for a land 
struggle, may be characteristic of a people -which always 
despises its enemies, but it is not “business.” hTo one has 
more admiration than myself for the splendid qualities of 
the British soldier or for the dash and bearing of the 
British officer, but we ought to remember that during the 
last quarter of a century the Pownrs which we might possi- 
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bly liave to meet have received a great deal of training in 
modern war, and may be presumed to have got some advan- 
tage from that training. Is it wise to start deliberately 
overburdened with difficulties which do not touch them, or 
to place ourselves of our own accord in a position of 
inferiority ? The British army corps should, I submit, be as 
strong in every respect as a Continental army corps, and it 
will not be so according to the projDOsed organization. 

To place either one or two army corps in the field, or 
as it is called to mobilize them, a large number of horses 
would be I'equired, as I have previously shown. It appears 
that to mobilize the two army corps and cavalry division which 
are to compose our small movable army, 20,000 horses would 
be required at once. On the principles which have hitherto 
prevailed, the rate of buying has been about 100 horses per 
week, and, as it is calculated that the waste in war would 
be at the rate of 10,000 horses per annum at the least, we 
could thus neither procure the animals at first, nor keep 
them up to their proper strength even if the full number 
were once procured. The plan now is to invite horse-holders 
to register their animals for the sake of a small fee. I 
believe that the Government offers 10s. each for the registered 
horses, and promises to pay, if they are taken for war 
purposes, £10 a head more than the value decided upon by 
valuation. We have yet to learn how this plan will work, 
but when objectors to my criticisms are inclined to doubt 
the facts which I have advanced, because of what they call 
their p^essimistic character, I would invite them to con- 
sider what a condition we have been in for many years 
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according to tlie statements of Government oiEcials. It lias 
been known, and reported again and again, that tbe boi^ses 
for the mobilization of even one army corps could not possibly 
be procured by the means existing. The fact has been 
known to all the members of the military staff, and should 
have been known to every Minister of War ; yet no means 
have been taken to remedy the evil. In all such cases it is 
necessary that that impetus should be given by public 
opinion without which no progress in efficiency can be 
made. It is to that public opinion that I appeal ; and the 
question of horses may now be fairly quoted as a 
clear proof of the extraordinary condition of unreadiness 
for war in which we may remain for long periods without 
any effort being made to meet the deficiencies which are 
known to exist. • 

Prom what has been said it is evident that the regular 
army with its reserves can provide 70,000 men for India, 
and the necessary depots for keeping up the strength of that 
70,000, and that it can garrison the great Mediterranean 
fortresses, and place a nucleus of regular troops in the home 
fortresses. Besides all this it will in the future be able to 
place two army corps in the field, with a cavalry division 
and some troops for the line of communications, provided that 
all the requisite horses and carriages are so prepared that they 
can he ready exactly when and where they will he 'wanted. 
When all this is done there will remain some infantry and 
cavalry in excess, which may either form the nucleus of a 
third corps or may act as a small force not having corps 
organization ; hut there would he absolutely no field artillery 
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in excess of tlie force just named, and not only so, but tbe 
proportion of guns actually in the corps is much too small 
according to modern ideas of military organization. Two 
army corps would represent something over 70,000 men, but 
these would not be all fighting men, for they would include 
all the various elements which I have enumerated earlier 
in this chapter. 

The Militia. 

The militia, which is the old constitutional force, and 
for the recruiting of which the Government has still the 
power to use the pressure of conscription if absolutely 
necessary, has undergone many vicissitudes. Taken altogether 
it contains a very fine and solid body of men, who do on the 
whole come up at their periods of training with fair 
regularity. For instance, \?hile the number of men enrolled 
was in 1886 over 122,000, there were present at training 
more than 105,000. Of these, in round numbers, 90,000 
•were infantry, 14,000 artillery, and 1,000 engineers. But 
the 14,000 artillery did not include, and could not possibly 
have included, any force which could be placed in the field. 
They are pi^actically all what is called garrison or coast 
artillery. In the total number of the militia is included 
the militia reserve, which might or might not he taken to 
increase the strength of the regular army. It numbers about 
30,000. The militia contains men of various ages, and as a 
matter of fact it has in its ranks a considerable number 
of old soldiers, although it is not the intention of the Govern- 
ment that such should be the ease. Some of the corps are 
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very flue bodies of troops, commanded by officers "wbo bave 
served in tbe regular army and are very well able both to 
maintain discipline and to train tbe men. Tbe efficiency 
of many militia battalions or brigades of artillery is very 
bigb indeed, and tbe force deserves far more tecognition by 
tbe public tban it receives. It supplies a large number of 
recruits to tbe regular army. Indeed it would appear that 
many young men enter tbe militia to begin witb to trjr 
bow tbey like soldiering. A genial commander, wbo is also 
a good disciplinarian, bas tbe power of attracting to tbe 
ranks of tbe regular army a considerable number of bis men : 
but it is a little against human nature to suppose that it will ‘ 
be bis main object to get rid of tbe men whom be bas trained, 
for tbe sake of supplying tbe wants of tbe regular service. 
At different periods of danger some of the militia bave 
been, formed into field batteries, and at tbe end of a few 
months’ training have become efficient ; but no militia bas 
been so prepared in peace as to be able to be mobilized as 
field artillery at tbe commencement of war, and tbe campaigns 
of the present day are usually so short and sharp that nothing 
can be counted as available which requires a long period of 
training. Doubtless we could form field artillery out of 
many elements provided plenty of time were given us, and 
provided also that tbe guns and ammunition were ready and 
the horses could be easily obtained. But that is only as much 
as to say that field artillery can be created now or at any other 
time; to assert that such artillery could be put in the .field 
witb any hope of success against a skilful and well-trained 
enemy is altogether another matter. To attempt such a 
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course would be to handicap ourselves even more than in the 
case of the old small frigates and the new small army corps. 
It may be taken for granted that the militia artillery would 
be almost entirely required for the fortresses. There has 
never been a great war in which the militia did not volun- 
teer in considerable numbers for service in the field. As 
a rule, however, they have only been sent to fortresses in 
the Mediterranean or elsewhere in order to disengage the 
regular troops quartered there. 

The weakest point in the militia system is the compara- 
tive want of training among the regimental officers and a 
certain deficiency in number of officers. No doubt if a great 
war and national danger stirred the spirit of] Englishmen 
we should find very manj^ young gentlemen seeking commis- 
sions in the militia, but this is not what is wanted. War has 
of late years become so much a business of skill, and has 
enlisted on its side so many arts and sciences, that an un- 
trained officer is practically useless. Efforts have constantly 
been made to increase the number of militia officers and to 
improve their training, but on the whole the endeavour 
has not been successful. A large number of the militia 
officers are young county gentlemen who would lead their 
men with all the courage inherent in the race, but they 
would not know how to handle their troops skilfully, to 
extricate themselves from difficulties, or to take the best 
advantage of the mistakes of an enemy. So long as this is 
the case the militia, however good the men may be and how- 
ever gallant the officers, can only he estimated as a second- 
rate force. The Duke of Wellington (whose opinion of the 
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militia ouglit to be as bigb as that of any officer, seeing 
that many of them f ought under bis band at Waterloo) 
■wrote to Sir John Burgoyne in January, 1847, a letter wbicb 
bas become bistoricaL It contained tbe following passage : — 

We bear a great deal of tlie spirit of tlie people of England, for 
'whicb no man entertains a biglier respect than I do. But, unorgan- 
ized, undisciplined, without systematic subordination establislied and 
■well understood, this spirit exposed to the fire of musketry and 
cannon and to sabres and bayonets of disciplined troops^ "^wld only 
expose tkose animated by sucb spirit to confusion and destruction. 
Let any man examine our maps and road books, consider of the 
matter (a j)ossible invasion and march on London), and judge for 
"himself. I know of no mode of resistance, much less of protection 
from this danger, excepting by an arimj in the fiiM capable of meet- 
ing and contending with its formidable enemy, aided by all the 
means of fortification wbicb experience, war, and science can suggest. 
I should bo deemed foolhardy in engaging for the defence of the 
empire with an army composed of such a force of militia ” (150,000 
men). ‘‘I maybe so, I confess it. I should feel more confidence 
in an army of regular troops.’’ 

Field Marshal Sir John Burgoyne also wrote 

“ Hitherto we have deluded ourselves by a grand show on paper 
of an aggregate of regulars, militia, and volunteers, as an available 
field force, deceiving ourselves still further by the title we bestow 
upon the two latter of Eeserve Forces, as if they were ready for every 
emergency. It is impossible to remonstrate too strongly?- against the 
misconception of the real character of these forces caused by this un- 
fortunate misnomer. Before any improvement in our military means 
can be made, we must dismiss from our minds any idea of the 
militia and volunteers being available for an effective augmenta- 
tion of the regular forces until great changes are made in their 
organization.” 

Here we bave two soldiers wbo bave known war declaring 
tbat under tbe organization wbicb existed then, and wbicb in 
these respects exists now, tbe militia could not be relied upon 
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to take tke place of regular troops in tke field. There were 
at that time no great fortresses in England, and neither the 
Duke of Wellington nor Sir John Burgoyne meant that the 
militia could not be made available in fortresses so as to relieve 
the garrisons and enable them to take the field. In all such 
cases, however, whether the comparatively untrained troops 
are infantry or artillery, it will be necessary to have bodies 
of the same arms from the regular army present within the 
fortresses to attend to matters which req[uire the most skill 
and to set an example of discipline, drill, and general man- 
agement. General Sir Lintorn Simmons, now Goveriiol’ ' 
of Malta, proposed in 1871 that the militia should be 
abolished and the regular army increased in proportion. 
His recommendation did not find favour, chiefly because it 
was felt that the perpetual changes of politics and the 
efforts of politicians, who are occasionally seized with a 
burning desire to decrease expenditure whatever may be 
the consequences, would inevitably, at some time or another, 
reduce the regular army, whether the militia existed or not. 
The latter force has, besides, a noble history, and I, for one, 
should regret to see it abolished. On the contrary, I think 
that it ought to be developed, and the deficiencies of train- 
ing and of officers surmounted by whatever means may be 
found necessary for the purpose. 

The Yolunteers. 

The volunteer force is as curious and interesting a pro- 
duct of national spirit as has ever been seen. There have 
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always been volunteer forces at every crisis in tbe history 
of the country. This is natural enough, for in times of 
emergency there are few men not ready to come forward to 
defend the soil of their country and their own liberties. 
But the peculiarity of the present volunteer force is its 
remarkable persistence in the face of difficulties of all kinds, 
some of them made by the Government, and the permanent 
character which it has assumed. The volunteers as they 
exist are now more than a quarter of a century old ; indeed 
I was myself a non-commissioned officer as long ago as 
1862. Instead of decreasing as time went on, the volunteers 
have steadily increased. At the time of their inspections in 
1886 they counted 226,752 men, about the same number as 
that of the whole field armies with which JSTapoleon the 
Third expected to invade Germany or stem the tide of in- 
vasion in 1870. Speaking roughly, and in round numbers, 
the volunteers have of light horse nearly 300, of artillery 
41,600, engineers 9,900, mounted rifles 50, rifles (infantry) 
174^271, medical staff corps 579. The ages of the men run 
from under seventeen years to over fifty years ; but the 
proportion is greatest between nineteen and twenty-one. 
Within this period of ago there are no fewer than about 
44,000; between twenty-one and t wenty- two 19,000 ; be- 
tween twenty-two and twenty-three 16,700 ; and so dovrn- 
wards as the age increases, though there are actually nearly 
2,500 over fifty years old. This is certainly a curious force, 
and can be no hot-headed body of men, for it counts in its 
ranks about 50,000 above the age of thirty. 
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Tlie social position of the officers is peculiar. While the 
commissioned ranks include a considerahle number whe 
are country gentlemen, on the whole as a force the volun- 
teers represent, both in their officers and men, the wealthy 
the position, the intelligence, and the spirit of the middle 
classes, especial^ the dwellers in towns. It was not 
to be expected that at their first formation the volunteers 
should fall at once into habits of strict discipline. They 
behaved in many cases with an easy-going carelessness, and 
a neglect both of obedience and appearance, wffiich very 
much startled the regular army, and caused even their 
numerous friends to shake their heads in some anxiety. 
The behaviour of French National Guards occurred to the 
mind of society in general, and it was remembered that 
nothing is more dangerous to the liberties and well-being of 
a State than that any force carrying arms and not obedient 
to discipline should exist in its midst. But there is always- 
at the back of every British movement a large amount of 
common sense, and the volunteers, who had been at first 
alternately petted and snubbed,’^ soon settled into their 
proper position, and have since occupied a very definite and 
honourable place in the ranks of the defenders of Great 
Britain. They have volunteered for foreign service in war,, 
and there exist at this moment organizations both for Post 
Office and medical work which might be counted upon to 
relieve the regular army even in distant campaigns* 

One special peculiarity of the volunteers is that they 
combine exti’emes of many kinds. It has already been shown 
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tow extraordinary is tte difference in age — a difference 
wliicli must inevitably stow itself during tlie toils, of war ; 
but there are among them otter equally startling ex- 
tremes. Tte picked shots of the volunteers are probably 
the best in the world. For long-range shooting and all 
practice at fixed targets no country has hitherto matched 
the performances at Wimbledon. On the other hand, there 
is the fact that the volunteers have said of themselves 
that their average shooting is not what it ought to be, 
and that the want of ranges and other difficulties must keep 
the standard low for the great bulk of the force. 

Volunteer officers are to be met whose favourite study 
is the art of war. There have been some curious 
and interesting demonstrations of this fact. To take an 
example with which I am familiar, there is established 
at Manchester a body of officers called the Tactical Society ; 
and from that body has grown another tactical society 
with perhaps a slightly altered name. IsTot only do these 
gentlemen spend a considerable portion of their leisure 
time in the study of strategy and tactics and the playing 
of war games, but they issue a series of publications, 
to which I have already had to allude, sometimes trans- 
lations, sometimes original essays, and these small books 
show an acquaintance with the details of the military art 
which might surprise, and perhaps almost humiliate, the 
average officer of the regular army. Such work as this is 
only another proof, if proof were needed, of the marvellous 
instinct for the art of war which I believe to be engrained 
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in our Eiigiisli cliaracter, liowever we may overlay it witli 
the veneer of civilization. If there had been no other proofs, 
if we had not the Indian Mutiny, the campaigns in Egypt, 
and that in Afghanistan, to show ns how the spirit of the 
British officer and soldier stands, it would have been suffi- 
cient to turn to the volunteers to see that even the English 
middle classes practically love the art of war and admire the 
gif fcs and the ti-aining of the soldier. All volunteer officers 
are not, however, of the same calibre, and I am afraid that 
in this case, as in most others, the chain is no stronger than 
its weakest link. Of course for great success in war mili- 
tary genius must be found, but it can only work with the 
materials which it discovers, and the object of military 
organizers should always be to . produce as good an average 
as possible, with few or none falling below certain conditions 
which may be considered as expressing the minimum of 
efficiency. The volunteer officers have come forward very 
well at different times to pass tactical examinations, partly 
because those examinations win for the officers wffio have 
passed them certain extra allowances, all of which go 
to the good of the corps. But this spirit seems to be 
somewhat abating, and it is to be feared that, whether on 
account of the unreal nature of tactical examinations gene- 
rally, or for other reasons, the j)assing of these tests has 
fallen somewhat out of favour. Thus we find represented 
in the volunteers the highest and the low^est ages, the best 
and the w^orst shooting, and a very high and a very low con- 
dition of military knowledge. 
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It is needless to say that neither the volunteers nor the 
militia are provided with all the requirements for taking the 
field. They have no field artillery and could not form one 
in a short space of time. A little training would make their 
infantry and garrison artillery admirable, but they would be 
always deficient in leadership, because the average level of 
military knowledge possessed by the oflB.cers is insufidcient, 
nor does the number of oflacers, trained or untrained, ever 
reach that laid'down by regulation as the condition of effici- 
ency. I presume that ancient and well-to-do organization 
called the Honourable Artillery Company is to be classed 
with the volunteers, and it could put at least six field pieces 
in line. Perhaps it is needless to say that the pattern of the 
guns is not usually the newest and most effective. Still, if 
the Honourable Artillery Company should be classed as 
volunteers, the volunteer force can produce six field guns in 
time of war. 

One more national force remains to be mentioned— the 
yeomanry. This body of horsemen rather tends to decrease. 
Its strength on 1st January, 1887, was about 11,500. The 
officers are usually county men, the privates are from the 
classes which either possess or can borrow riding horses 
and subscribe a little money at a pinch ; many of them are 
to be seen more or less often in the hunting-field, and a 
large proportion can handle a fowling-piece with good 
effect. With a little encouragement the yeomanry might 
be developed into just such a body as the Boers, who gave 
our troops under General Colley a lesson in the power of 
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irregulars when the partisans are bold riders and good shots. 
But here again we have one of those curious topsy-turvy 
arrangements which always appear when a nation takes no 
trouble to put its military affairs on a proper basis. Of all 
the British forces the yeomanry would make the best 
mounted infantry, or dragoons of the Eussian type. An 
immense amount of trouble is always being taken to turn 
out some mounted infantry, a little trained to the wmrk of 
that new arm, but, meanwhile, we take almost as much 
trouble to make the yeomanry unfit for that purpose. They 
are drilled as cavalry pure and simple, and as cavalry they 
are inspected. "No yeomanry officer has arisen to populaxuze 
and reform his arm, and little is seen or heard of it. Yet it 
is exactly the kind of force that might be made popular and 
efficient, and it possesses a name which is an English epic 
in itself. In this direction also lies one chance of pro- 
ducing an auxiliary field artillery, because the yeomanry are 
accustomed to the care and use of horses, and either possess 
them or can procure them. Of all classes in the kingdom, 
that from which the town volunteers spring is perhaps the 
least fitted by nature, habit, and training to yield us good 
liorsemasters. 

Since the return from which I have taken these figures was 
issued, the hox'se artillery, which then had twelve service 
batteries at home, has been reduced, and the field artillery 
has practically suffered a much larger reduction for war 
purposes, by the adoption of the principle that all the 
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amm-unition columns required for war will be obtained, not 
as is tbe case everywhere else, by having small and econo- 
mical cadres in peace, but by breaking up good field batteries 
in time of war, so that they will be no longer active batteries 
with guns, but only carriers of ammunition for other batteries. 
As in war each battery has six guns, the total loss will 
be, as far as is possible to calculate in the confusion which 
here envelops us, a total of 90 guns for horse and field 
artillery together, and this allows for the restoration of 
one horse - artillery battery, which I am told took place. 
There will remain of active batteries nine horse and twenty- 
four field, which, reckoned at six guns per battery, gives a 
total for war of 198 guns capable of being placed in the field 
by the use of men from the reserve, and by some means of 
obtaining horses such as does not exist at present. The 
militia have no field guns for service, nor have the volunteers, 
nor the yeomanr}^ The Honourable Artillery Company, 
for the reason I have given, can hardly be reckoned upon 
to take the field at once. Let us therefore set down the 
horse and field artillery as being, in round numbers, 200 
guns. 

The general result, given for convenience in tabular form, 
with the use of round numbers near enough to the truth, 
will be for the home army, inclusive of the organization by 
which the forces in India and the Colonies are recruited and 
reinforced, 1st Class Army Reserve, Militia, Tolunteers, and 
Yeomanry, somewhat as follows : — 
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EIGHTING EOECES AT HOME. 



Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

Artillery, 

Pielfi 

Guns. 

Engineers. 

Other 

Services, 

Regular Army 

’'‘*63,500 

12,500 

17,000 

200 

4,500 

5,000 

1st Class Army ) 
Reserve j 

*37,500 

3,000 

2,500 

— 

— 

2,000 

Militia * 

105,500 

— 

16,000 

— 

1,000 


Volunteer Efficients 

170,000 

200 

40,500 

— 

9,500 

500 

Yeomanry . . 

— 

11,500 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

All forces combined 

376,500 

27,200 

76,000 

200 

15,000 

1 

7,500 1 

1 


I have omitted the 2nd Class Army Reserve because it 
consists of men not very useful for war purposes, and 
rounded the figures off by giving as 500 any fraction over 
250, except in the case of the volunteer light horse and 
mounted rifles, which used to number about 500, but are- 
now dying out. In fact I have given as fair an estimate as 
could be obtained of the force which Great Britain could 
produce of all kinds, leaving India and the Colonies out of 
calculation. When we come to examine it a little we find 
that it amounts to a force all told of about half a million with 
fewer than 200 field guns. During the past year this force 
has increased. By bringing home troops from Egypt, and 
other measures, the regular ai*my has some 5,000 more men 
at home, the 1st Class Army Reserve probably stands at 

* During the year that has since elapsed, both the infantry and its 1st 
Glass Keserve have been considerably increased at the expense of the field 
artillery. 
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nearly 50,000, wliicli nnmber will Tary year by year, and tbe 
auxiliary forces bave also increased, but there is no return 
showing the actual figures of each, and any change which 
increases the infantry without increasing the field guns only 
adds to the force of my argument. Bowing to the desire of 
my critics, I will talk no more here of Great Powers, but 
will compare the army of Great Britain with those of the 
small states, and see what sort of proportion we haye of 
field guns compared with them. The figures ,, given are of 
a time antecedent to that for which I have given British 
figures, and whatever change has since occurred has been 
in the direction of increasing the proportion of field guns. 
Let me once more tabulate the facts to be brought out, 
premising that in the case of the small Powers their full 
strength of “instructed men^’ is given. 


Denmark . . . . 

Men. 

50,000 

Field Guns. 

96 

Holland . . . . . . 

70,000 

120 

Belgium . . . . . . 

105,000 

240 

.Servia, including national militia 

175,000 

200 

Eoumania . . , 

200,000 

336 

;SwitzeTland, without naw Landsturm . 

215,000 

348 

Total . 

815,000 

1,340 

Average 

135,833 

223 

The proportion is thus 1*64 field 

guns per 

thousand 


■counting all the forces of the minor states, and at that rate 
Great Britain should have at home for her 500,000 men 820 
field guns besides those siege trains and guns of position 
which we ought also to possess, and which most of these 
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small Powers liave. I maintain that an extraordinary de- 
ficiency in field artillery is the first feature to strike an 
honest examiner of our military organization, and if the guns 
destroyed for all practical purposes by Mr. Stanhope^s 
changes and reductions were restored to-morrow we should 
still have not nearly half so many field guns as ought to 
be our proper proportion. To crown the absurdity of the 
situation, if our two ai’my corps with their cavalry division 
were sent abroad, we should still have some 425,000 men at 
home but no field artillery. In other words we dare not 
send these two army corps away unless it be absolutely cer- 
tain that no attempt at invasion can be made. But there 
could be no certainty of ’the kind until our enemy’s fleets 
were destroyed. Therefore all hope or even possibility of 
despatching those corps for an early counter-attack seems to 
vanish, and it is clear that we are not in the position to do 
what has been laid down as the least that we ought to have 
in our power — namely, to send two army corps and a cavalry 
division abroad, and yet remain strong enough for home 
defence. The first step which ought to be taken is, in my 
opinion, to save the fourteen batteries which are now doomed 
to extinction as fighting units so scon as a British army is 
mobilized, and this can be done by creating the cadres of 
ammunition columns to be filled up to proper strength from 
the reserve in case of war. I shall have more to say on 
the question of field artillery later on, but the want of field 
guns in the home forces leaps in one’s face when one tries to 
compare our army with any other, and it demands constant 
attention till the gap is filled up. 
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The second odtIous want is that of officers. The regular 
army itself has never its full complement of officers, and 
the militia and volunteers are notoriously deficient in this 
respect both as regards quantity and quality. Other nations 
suffer in the same way, but not of their own deliberate choice. 
"When an army numbering several millions of men has to 
be dealt with, such as that of Germany, or Russia, or 
"France, it becomes extremely difficult and expensive to 
keep up a proper number of officers in readiness for war, 
especially where the middle classes from wffiich the supply 
must be. drawn are comparatively weak in numbers and 
already caught to a great extent in the meshes of the 
military net. During the Crimean War we had to make a 
rule that lieutenants should not be promoted to captain- 
cies till they had been two years in the service, and 
in 1870-71 the expenditure of German officers was so great 
that at the end of the war even lance-sergeants (vice- 
feldwebel), in many cases, took the command of companies. 
In December, 1870, a Bavarian infantry division was so 
reduced by severe losses that it only possessed at the front 
a single cajotain of the line. There are people so enamoured 
of the German system that they would follow it in its weak- 
nesses since they cannot in its strength, and Ministers 
have been only too ready to snatch at any support in cutting 
down either officers or men. In this case it is to be remarked 
that the Germans only yield to a dire necessity of which 
they always complain, but they at least take care to keep up 
in peace the full number allowed them, and to manufacture 
as many as they can for reserves by the one-year volunteer 
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system. Officers tlixis produced fiaye served a year in. the 
ranks with, in addition to the ordinary soldier’s training, 
constant tactical exercises, during which they have to learn 
the duties of officers. We, with more than Chinese absur- 
dity, invite officers of the reserve to pass an examination 
in tactics, solely out of books; but have refused permission 
for them even to study the books under Garrison Instruc- 
tors. No: they must go to crammers,” who, sensibly 
enough, spend their time in examining the examiners and 
discovering the odds for or against certain questions being 
put. I do not blame those extremely able gentlemen 
whose industry and common sense are brought in to supply 
a much felt want, but I certainly question whether these 
examinations are of any practical value, and I find that 
officers of the militia and volunteers are moved by a certain 
healthy merriment when they discuss the subject. 

Trained or untrained, there are never enough officers 
even in the regular army to meet the waste of peace, much 
less of war, and if that war were in the East there would 
have to be a sudden and large increase in the Staff Corps as it 
is called, that is in the officers attached to native regiments. 
This would cause a drain on the British regiments and 
again reduce their officers, while if the reserve forces were 
called out the case would be yet worse. Is there any 
special reason why the British Empire, of all realms, needs 
only a small staff of officers ? On the contrary, of all the 
Great Powers, our need for a large number of officers in 
proportion to men is the greatest, both because of the slight 
education of the classes from which our soldiers are almost 
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entirely drawn, and because any real strain must ineyitably 
bring about a development of force not by enlisting a few 
more English, Scotch, or Irish under our banners, but by 
making available the immense masses, colonial or Indian, 
which would have to strengthen the arm of British power. 
Is it possible to conceive a more absurd situation than that 
of the wealthiest country in the world, with a vast reserve 
of high-blooded youth lying idle, and enormous masses of 
warlike people, Sikhs, Goorkhas, Mahrattas, Zulus, Arabs, 
Malays, and what not, under our hands spoiling for a 
fight, while this nation is unprepared to defend its own 
possessions and its very existence in circumstances which all 
know to be more than likely to occur? This nation, our 
nation, might absolutely keep the peace of the world, yet 
shivers at every breeze of Continental politics. Nor can 
we assert with truth, as we can about general want of 
preparation, that this was always England’s way. England’s 
way, when she was rising to power, was to be the pioneer of 
the world in enterprise, and in war to lead Turks, Red 
Indians, American colonists. East Indians, and Negroes, to* 
subdue her rivals. We now see German officers organizing 
the Turkish army; French and Germans are pushing past 
us into the heart of Africa; Russians promise to raid on 
India with the Turcoman cavalry of Central Asia; and 
though we once could beat all comers, we now think our- 
selves incompetent even to hold our own. Time was when 
a few British adventurers or soldiers of fortune would have 
formed for themselves an empire in the Soudan. That kind 
of irregular action has nearly come to an end, on the whole 
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for tlie good of mankind, bat tlie Britisli Empire still con- 
tains men of tlie same breed. Instead of being always short 
of officers we should, I think, haye a superabundance, and 
these trained in all the arts of war, and taught the trick of 
organizing and leading the wild races which constitute so 
large a proportion of the people of the British realm. 

To form armies which will be of any value against the 
power of armed nations’’ it is necessary to provide modern 
weapons, and here again we are weak just where we should 
be strong. There is never a time when we have arms enough 
of the same pattern for home and Indian requirements, with 
the necessary reserve. At this moment the field artillery 
has several patterns of guns in face of the opinion of that 
best of artillery teachers, Prince Kraft von Ilohenlohe, who 
in his letters on artillery thanks heaven that he sees a time 
approaching when the German field artillery will have only 
one kind of gun. As for rifles, w"o still have a large pro- 
portion of old Sniders, though the Martini-Henry has been 
‘4n ” so long that it also is becoming obsolete. It is one of 
the most astonishing features of our ‘‘system” that with 
all our enormous expenditure we manage to drop behind 
other nations both in the quality of our w^eapons and the 
proportional number of them to the hands that would have 
to use them. The reason probably is that tbe country has 
gradually arrived at the absurd belief that Great Britain 
alone of all nations in the world can by prudence escape the 
common lot, and never have war again except with savages. 
Erom this unfounded and unwise opinion springs grave 
carelessness as to the condition of the military forces, and 
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Governments desirons of presenting a comparatively small 
Budget fail to keep up the necessary quantity of arms and 
stores, because deficiency in these is the weakness easiest to 
conceal. There was great indignation when this charge 
was first made, and stout denial ; but the fact has now been 
confessed by so many oflacials that tbere is no longer any 
doubt about it. Thus we, who should always be in a state 
of readiness to supply arms to improvised forces, and to 
colonial levies, have never enough for the purposes of the 
home army. We are always compromising between the 
popularity of a Government and the safety of the Empire, 
as a patient who, when ordered to the Engadine or to the 
south of France, might compromise between his pocket and 
his health, and betake himself only to Margate or to 
Shooter’s Hill. 

Another attempt at compromise is that between short and 
long service. I have touched on this point before, but 
cannot pass it by in this chapter which is devoted to an 
examination of the existing British military ‘^system.” 
After the war of 1866, when Prussia had with her young 
troops but superior military education for the time de- 
stroyed the military power of Austria, which had rested on 
a long-service army and stern discipline, a few British 
officers took up the question and studied how we could form 
a short-service army and good reserves. There lingered 
still the notion that Prussia had won by some extraordinary 
combination of lucky events, and men of the old school went 
about saying that we had yet to see what would happen 
when the Prussian army met that of France, which was, like 
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the Austrian, organized on the principle of long service. 
So, in the summer of 1870, when the collision hecame 
inevitable, the officers — for there were some— who said, and 
even wrote, that Prussia would win, were few, and their 
voices were almost lost in the general chorus. Prance 
went down like Austria, and her greater perseverance only 
led to more terrible humiliation and disaster. The success 
of Germany was ascribed to three chief causes: first, a 
greater mass of men more quickly mobilized : second, a 
better artillery, more boldly handled: third, better training 
for both officers and men. The third point had already been 
investigated in England after the Austro-Prussian war, and 
a Royal Commission had established an excellent starting 
point for military education. Mr. Cardwell began to take 
measures for the production of a reserve by means of short 
service, and his first idea was to copy the German plan of 
making the service in the ranks three years. But two 
difficulties stood in the wny. A very large number of 
recruits would be required annually, and all men of the 
old school prophesied that short service would be unpopular 
in the recruiting market. Such was the first difficulty, and 
the second was that the Indian reliefs would necessitate the 
bringing home and sending out each year more than a 
third of the whole white army. A compromise was arrived 
at by which the term became six years in the active army 
and six in the reserve, the reserve men being paid sixpence 
a day, but without any food, clothes, or other extras. 
Every battalion abroad was to have a battalion at home 
acting as its training school, and behind these two battalions 
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were to stand a dej)6t and at least one militia battalion. 
The home battalions, except the first eighteen for foreign 
service, were to be small. By this organization recruits 
would receive their drills at the depot centres and then in 
the home battalion, so that the foreign battalions might 
count on being kept full both in peace and war. In case of 
the home battalion being ordered out for active service, the 
depot was to be at once increased to a strength sufficient to 
feed both battalions, and the militia battalion was to be 
called out. Now this plan would really have worked 
pretty well on condition that its details were kept in work- 
ing order. One of the conditions was a high strength for 
the first eighteen battalions, but the very next year the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was allowed to set his veto on 
the arrangement by cutting down the expenses, so that the 
eighteen battalions were reduced in strength. Military men 
are accustomed to have every arrangement upset, and there 
was little protest. The reserve began to grow by degrees, 
and all seemed to be working with sufficient smoothness. 
The field artillery was increased and even autumn manoeuvres 
instituted, to the immense benefit of the army ; but the 
manoeuvres soon died out, killed perhaps more by the 
country gentlemen who did not like their shooting disturbed 
than by any other adverse influence. 

When the wars at the Cape and in Afghanistan came 
upon us, the fair-seeming organization showed itself to be a 
whited sepulchre, in which were found, not eighteen regi- 
ments ready for the field with others to follow, but a set. of 
skeletons. The occasion was not one of a sufficiently critical 
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character for us to call out the reserves, so the hattalions 
which had to take the field were made up to their war 
strength by drafts from other hattalions. Nor were these 
taken, as one would have expected, from those lowest on the 
list, but, on the contrary, from others of the eighteen bat- 
talions themselves, so that when a further call came, such 
cohesion as had existed in the choice eighteen had disap- 
peared; and, to crown all, the depots were not raised to 
the higher strength which had been laid down in the organi- 
zation, nor were the militia battalions called out. Thus the 
Cardwell scheme never had the faintest chance of success. 
Before it had seen the light for a single year its parents 
cut off its hands, and when war came and the poor thing’s 
strength had to be tested, the bystanders deprived it of its 
feet and its head, finally reviling the trunk for not per- 
forming the functions expected from the body. This is the 
kind of treatment to which every attempt to establish a 
working system is subjected, and one is not surprised that 
things go wrong sometimes ; ” the only wonder is that we 
ever succeed in war at all. There is an unreasonable 
expectation that British ofScers and soldiers will win against 
all odds and under every difficulty that their countrymen 
can heap upon them, and from 'W’elKngton downwards our 
generals have always had to complain of the system with 
which they must work. If they often attract to British 
arms the applause of the world, it must also be confessed 
that they sometimes break down. 

The compromise which occurred in length of service was 
admitted for the sake of India ; but India was by no means 
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satisfied witli tie arrangement ; India found tie six years’ 
seryice too siort for ier requirements. A recruit is not 
wanted until ie has been somewhat trained, and then he is 
not fit for campaigning till he has been a year or two in 
the country, if he is ever fit at all. It takes some weeding 
before a battalion commander can say that his men are all 
fit for war, and a British battalion is certainly unfit for a 
considerable time after it lands in India. The six years 
were found too short, being virtually reduced to about four 
at most of work. Moreover, the frequent reliefs necessitated 
by a service of even moderate length were highly expensive. 
Mr. Childers, following to a certain extent the view of Lord 
Airey’s Committee, increased the length of service to seven 
years, and even eight if the men were in India. It is an 
entire misnomer to call this short service. If we take 
a youth under nineteen (and the bulk of the recruits are 
very young), if we give him that thorough smartening 
up which the young soldier has to undergo, drill him 
to the use of arms, and open his mind to teach him how 
to get the better of his adversary under all conditions, 
we do nothing but improve him for civil life. He will 
be found brighter, steadier, and more useful for having 
been a soldier. If we keep him for a long time and 
then discharge him with a pension he has at least some- 
thing to live on, and has a shrewd notion of how to take 
care of himself. But if we keep him six or eight years, 
and, above all, if we allow him to be idle, he will con- 
tract habits ‘which unfit him for the sober work of a 
labourer, or mechanic. When his reserve time is over we 
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have no pension for him, and we have done him more harm 
than good. Thus from no point of view is our compromise 
good for the service, the soldier himself, or his country. If 
the compromise does not pay in any sense of the word, 
if it suits neither India nor Europe, nor the soldier himself 
in view of his later life, it may he wise to look facts in the 
face and cease compromising in matters so vitally necessary 
for safety. 

Both Lord Wolseley and Sir E. Roberts ask for shorter 
service at home, longer service in India ; and, though Lord 
Wolseley shrinks from the words separate army,’^ and 
Sir E. Roberts from the words ^^an Indian army,’’ they 
both recognize the necessity for accepting certain facts. I 
am not anxious to adopt any particular form of words. In 
my suggested scheme both the Indian and home organizations 
would be under the Crown, as the old Indian army was 
not ; both would be available for service in any part of 
the world, which the Company’s army was not ; and being 
under the same supreme command — ^vested in the throne — 
they would both be inspected by officers of high rank, who, 
seeing both, would make such reports and take such measures 
as to keep drills, exercises, discipline, and dress in harmony. 
Hot that the armies need necessarily be dressed alike, though 
we have more to learn from India than India has from us, 
but there may be harmony of ideas without exact imitation. 
The point to reach is a double recruiting: of short service, 
not more than three years, for home ; and long service, not 
more than ten years, for India and the colonies. The men 
who choose to enlist for long service at first should be 
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allowed to do so, and also ttose who, having been a short 
time in the ranks at home, volunteer to take service with the 
foreign arm of long service. Each foreign battalion would 
have its own depot, and no longer worry the home battalion 
by drawing away its men as soon as they are a little trained. 
Then at last could take place that localization which, so much 
talked of, can never be effected so long as the present 
system of reliefs keeps up an almost perj)etual motion among 
the various units. The regiments might recruit in their 
own counties, and remain generally in the midst of their 
own reserve men, who would be assisted in finding places 
according to their known capacities. A thousand much 
desired reforms could be undertaken and brought to a good 
end, which are now despaired of because they do not fit in 
with the system of reliefs.’’ For this system there is 
not a word to be said, except that it is old, and was suited 
for a period when colonies in a state of simmering rebel- 
lion had to be watched, and the colonists were so generally 
right that the soldiers, if kept there too long, might transfer 
their virtual allegiance to the colonies from the Crown. 

There has never been a time when plenty of men could 
not be got for good pay and increased chances of adventure. 
On the other hand, a steady working home army would get 
rid of nine~tenths of the prejudices which now cause parents 
of the respectable classes to view with horror the enlistment 
of a son. The best agents for recruiting would be the 
regiments themselves in their own coiinties, and use would 
be made of local attachments. Hobilization W’ould become 
as easy and be as well carried out as in Oermany itself, and 
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regular regiments would take a place in tke daily life of 
tke districts like that wkieh tke Yolmiteers take now, Tke 
freedom of excliange among officers sliould be as] great as 
possible, practically unlimited. Sacb an organization, im- 
plying as it would short service for the men, though not 
a cast-iron system, would undoubtedly give a little more 
trouble to the regimental officers than they have at present. 
They would have to become more professional, and give 
more instruction themselves. But such a development of 
military education would be far from constituting an 
unmised evil ; indeed, it is already called for by the pressing 
needs of modern war. 

Every military writer of repute holds the opinion that 
the necessity for thorough tactical knowledge comes down 
much lower in armies than it used to do, and that even 
non- commissioned officers must now he able to handle small 
bodies o£ troops with a tactical insight wdiich used to be 
looked on as the attribute of generals only, or of senior 
officers acting as such. The whole system of modern 
fighting seems now to be based upon the principle of 
subdivision into very small units, each of which, in attack 
or defence, should have a capable leader, even if he be 
but a corporal. The latest French regulations for in- 
fantry attack are very clear upon this score, and one of 
the points most strongly insisted upon by Lord "Wolseley 
is the necessity for revising the English infantry exercises 
in the same sense. Instead of the drills which have 
hitherto formed the total amount of military knowledge 
with wffiich an officer must show his practical acquaint - 
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ance, there must now be constant practice in field manoBUYres,. 
and no officer should be promoted until he has shown that 
he and the men whom he commands are fully competent 
to perform skilful work before an enemy. But, in order 
to attain this amount of perfection, the instruction, both of 
young officers and of men, must be carried further and be 
more unremitting than at present. 

It is notorious that Lord Wolseley thinks our system of 
drill far too complicated, and many of the officers unfitted, 
by their habits and want of training, to lead soldiers with 
that skill which modern war requires, and I find the 
same opinion prevalent among all the most distinguished 
British officers of our time. Lord Chelmsford ascribed the 
disaster of Isandhlwana to the want of military precau- 
tions which ought to have been taken ; and it is only too 
well known that when Sir Herbert Stewart's little column 
arrived at the Mle, having lost in killed and wounded the 
two or three most competent officers, it was considered so 
lacking in leadership that Sir Eedvers Buller had to be sent 
to command it. Yet this column contained the very flower 
of the British army. It is equally well known that a des- 
patch from Lord Wolseley expressed a strong sense of the 
want of knowledge among some of his commanding officers, 
and only a few months ago we had published in all the 
papers that extraordinary piece of criticism in which the 
Commander-im Chief declared that during his inspections 
he had remarked a great want of skill in executing the most 
elementary details of tactics, such as outpost duties and 
reconmimince. Yet the public was not at all moved by 
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tlie state of military ignorance tlius laid bare, nor baYe I 
beard that tbe Government bas taken any measures to plant 
military education on a firmer and more satisfactory basis. 
Wben my critics call me pessimist, I am inclined to ask 
them wbat tbey tbink of a condition of military preparation 
in wbicb tbe officers of tbe army are charged by the bigbest 
authority with what can only be characterized as remarkable 
ignorance of their profession. 

In tbe preceding chaj)ter I showed tbe sort of training 
wbicb a German officer undergoes and wffiicb be passes on to 
the non-commissioned officers and men. It is said that the 
English officer cannot be expected to give so much time and 
attention to these practical studies under j)resent conditions, 
and those conditions are alleged to be that public opinion 
and society do not favour a professional military spirit ; 
that military life is expensive and tbe pay of young officers 
comparatively so small that it has to be supplemented by at 
least an equal amount of private fortune ; that there are 
not, as in Continental countries, special privileges attached 
to military rank ; that the prizes of tbe army are too few to 
compensate the young and lively lieutenant for tbe toils 
wbicb be must undergo in his study to become thoroughly 
efficient in a professional sense ; and that, in consequence, 
the English officer bolds that be gives his seiwices almost 
gratuitously, and is justified in laying down for him- 
self that proportion between work and play which suits 
his convenience and his taste. Doubtless the brave and 
gallant young gentlemen of whom I am speaking will 
exclaim in astonishment that their life is made a burden 
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to them by esaminatioR-demons, who seize upoii them in 
the cradle of their military career and cling to them to the 
end. Let them be at peace so far as I am concerned I 
From all the information which reaches me I am inclined 
to think that theoretical examinations are very much over- 
done, while the work in the field, which is of infinitely 
more practical importance, and much more interesting, is 
left to be learnt in battle, where the enormous difference 
between the trained and the untrained officer will be 
felt. The training in India is on a more practical foot- 
ing than that which prevails at home, and, evidently, 
there are some home influences detrimental to military 
efficiency. 

Baron von der Goltz has some pregnant passages with 
regard to officers in his book, The Nation in Arms. He 
quotes Biichel, who said, The soul of the Prussian army is 
in its officers/^ He points out that it is required of an 
officer that, in the interest of the service, he should forego 
personal advantage and prosperity. ‘‘Hence only such men 
as are not, by reason of their vocation, compelled to prefer 
personal advantage to public ends are fitting persons to 
recruit the corps of officers.’^ .... “It ought to be a 
chivalry.^’ .... “ Influence over the soldiers must be 
gained in time of peace by a ^oroper application of the 
superior qualities of intellect and character in training and 
leading them.'^ By showing that he is self-sacrificing the 
officer awakens noble impulses in the soldier’s breast, and 
only by these can great deeds be done. “To the officer 
class there is accordingly due a favoured position in the 
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State/^ Witliout social privileges the officer class must of 
necessity soon sink down to a modest level, for in civil life 
it is property that determines social rank, and our officers 
are, thank God ! in the majority of cases, as poor as church 
mice/’ 

Now it is a well-founded boast of Great Biitain and her 
colonies that we possess a very large class indeed from which 
the best of officers could be drawn. So wide is the oppor- 
tunity for selection that we might impose almost any tests 
we pleased on candidates for commissions, and yet the lists 
would be full. I am, however, a little afraid that our Eng- 
lish officer class is becoming rather too luxurious. The 
officers are tempted and even driven by society to practise 
in their mess entertainments, and in their daily life, ex- 
travagances which would only befit men of large fortune. 
Yonder Goltz is pleased at the thought that the German 
officers are for the most part as poor as church mice ; the 
tendency of English officers of the present day to think 
much of money and to live upon private fortunes, alto- 
gether irrespective of their military pay, has much to 
do with the difficulty which everybody finds when calling 
upon the regimental officer to study his profession in the 
same sense that a barrister, a doctor, or even a merchant, 
must do. It is not ^vell that officers should be too indepen- 
dent of their profession. It is not well that society should 
think a regiment good or bad according to the style of its 
entertainments and the amount of money spent tipon them ; 
audit is worse than all that society should interfere, as it 
constantly does hy its influence, with that discipline which 
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would lead us to insist on full military knowledge being 
exacted from all wlio bear tke Queen^s commission. We 
bave an immense number o! military examinations, but it 
is a remarkable fact that the examiners of officers are not 
those in immediate command of them, but some unknown 
individuals, too frequently belonging to the class of those 
who, to use other words of Von der Goltz, have freed them- 
selves from the ‘^burden of splendid misery, often without 
ever having seen real war, and eke out in retirement a barely 
gained subsistence by selecting questions out of text-books 
after they have long lost touch with the military life. 

The same tale comes to me from so many quarters that I 
cannot doubt its truth. Some of the text-books are said to be 
about the worst that have ever been written on the subjects 
they profess to teach, and the examiners are confined 
strictly to the books. What is the English equivalent of 
that constant practical work in the field which forms the 
examination for promotion in Germany ? Written ques- 
tions and answers out of a very indifferent treatise on 
tactics, and out of a book called, I believe, the Tnfaniry Field 
Exercise, which Lord Wolseley has publicly pronounced to 
be as bad as it can well be. If all this be true — and 
my information on the point seems exact— it would be of 
little use to demand that officers should train their men, 
since their own training has been pronounced deficient by 
the highest authority in the land, and the very nature and 
scope of their studies and examinations are equally unprac- 
tical and deficient. To put the case shortly, a Eoyal Com- 
mission found the officers of the army ignorant of their 
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profession, and recommended tliat they should be instructed 
at any cost. Ever since that day they have been in a 
condition of perpetual examination out of books, like Chinese 
mandarins, but the nature of the books and of the examina- 
tions has been such that, for practical purposes, they might 
as well have studied the wisdom of Confucius. In saying 
this I do not speak without authority, but the best of all 
proofs is that only a few months ago the Commander-in- 
Ohief felt himself obliged to promulgate an order couched 
in such terms as to be a sweeping condemnation of the 
whole apparatus of military education. It was also a con- 
demnation of the generals in command of districts, for, 
whatever military education may be, generals who know 
their own responsibility can hardly shuffle off Upon Gar- 
rison Instructors, or even the Director General of Military 
Education, the whole duty and responsibility of seeing that 
staff and regimental officers are capable of performing the 
simplest functions of leaders in war. I have inquired, but 
cannot find that the censure of the Duke of Cambridge has 
had any effect, either in the substitution of more capable 
commanders, or in the increased activity of such as we 
possess. On the other hand, His Eoyal Highness is a total 
disbeliever in the possibility of promotion by selection on 
account of superior capacity, and is known to think and to 
privately say that “ one officer is much the same as another.^^ 
Since Lord Randolph Churchill struck terror into the 
heart of the present Government, a Committee has been 
appointed to go over the whole subject of military educa- 
tion, not, however, with instructions to improve it, but to 
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see if sometlimg cannot be cut off bere and tbere. E-egi- 
mental scliools for non-commissioned officers and men are 
to disappear, and, on tbe wliole, not without reason, 
for the effect of the Board-school training is begin- 
ning to be apparent among the recruits, most of whom 
can now read and write when they join the ranks. It 
may be sufficient if, under these conditions, garrison 
schools should be retained for those who have not 
been, but wish to be, taught the elements of education. 
The weakness of military education is not to be gauged by 
the prevalence of reading, writing, and arithmetic in the 
ranks, but by the ignorance of the men of their daily 
duties in war. Any knowledge which teaches a man^s brain 
to act is useful for the soldier ; but I do not see why he 
should not be taught to think during his daily training in 
peace. The drill-hooks as at present constituted, I am 
told, are calculated to destroy the rudiments of thought. 
It is said that tactical exercises as now practised in all great 
Continental armies are especially designed to make both 
non-commissioned officers and soldiers think ; but the 
British army cannot be trained in such a manner ; all 
attempts of the kind are discouraged by the authorities. 
The more a seeker after efficiency tries to discover the why 
and the wherefore of that contradiction between public 
criticism of bad work and virtual repression of good which 
we have noticed, the thicker does the fog become, until 
at last it can only be surmised that there are two natures, 
two consciences, and two habits of thought and action here 
at work; in short, that the governing intelligence of the 
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army is sometimes that of Dr. Jekyll and sometimes that 
of Mr. Hyde. 

The next question is that of mohilization. Is the army in 
a state to take the field quickly in case of war, thoroughly 
prepared for a campaign? Some good work has lately 
keen done in that direction, hut also some evil in the name 
of this good principle, and the enthusiasm which my critic in 
Blackwood calls upon me to exhibit under penalty of the 
lash, is difficult to produce in the face of what everybody- — 
Lord Wolseley now included — seems to consider the grand 
mistake of reducing horse and field artillery in order to 
produce ammunition columns. Nor can I help returning to 
the fact that a much larger and more elaborate scheme 
was laid down a few years ago, and based entirely on 
the principle that certain cadres and certain material 
would be forthcoming, which they never were. The old 
scheme was to have a double base. On one hand the 
greatest possible use was to be made of the militia and 
volunteers for home defence, and field artillery was to 
be j)rovided where it was lacking. On the other hand 
one or two army corps were to be organized for foreign 
service if a counter-attack had to be made. At the time 
when this scheme was first designed, the idea of prepara- 
tion for war was popular, for the echoes of the fall of France 
had not died away. An increase of the artillery was 
expected, for men recalled the exclamation of the defeated 
Emperor, It is your artillery which has beaten us.’^ 

Though Lord Cardwell went out, and other ministers 
succeeded each other at the War Office, and though the 
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organization of tlie two corps for active service abroad was 
postponed until tbe struggle for mastery between tbe Horse 
Ouards and War Office could be settled, tbe whole of tbe 
borne forces were organized to resist invasion, with tbe under- 
standing that tbe regular field artillery would be largely 
increased, and tbe engineers to a less extent. Tbe troops 
required for garrisons were told off to tbeir places, and the 
rest detailed to tbeir positions for active service in eight 
army corps. The exact method of calling out and sending 
every man clothed and armed to his aj)pointed place was 
arranged, tbe coasts and inland country were surveyed, and 
all the defensive positions marked and the best way of defend- 
ing them explained. "Not only this, but the arrangements 
for sending an army corps or two anj^where by sea were 
worked out and placed on record : — arrangements which 
were disregarded in one of their most vital particulars when 
tbe Egyptian campaign took place in 1882. I am told on 
authority which I cannot doubt that it bad been decided as 
a principle that every unit should be complete in its own ship 
so as to land ready for an advance, and not, as in former 
days, troops in one ship and their transport in another. Yet 
in 1882 the old plan was reverted to, with results disastrous 
to the rapid mobility of tbe army. A part of the scheme 
of mobilization was that the requisite stores should be always 
ready, as they are in every other European country. In fact 
the whole forces were to be levelled up to something like 
a satisfactory condition for home defence and a counter- 
stroke against tbe enemy. I do not say that the arrange- 
ments were the best that could have been devised ; perhaps 
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tliey were not. At any rate they were those which could 
be carried at the time, and proposers of other methods 
patriotically supported the one which had a chance of accep- 
tance. But the extra field batteries were not created, nor 
the ammunition columns, nor were the stores provided 
and set in their proper iDlaces. The Admiralty did, I 
believe, carry out much of the task appointed to them, 
because Admiral Mends was an active participator in the 
scheme of transport by sea and remained long enough 
at the Admiralty to insure the practical execution of the 
work. But the War Ofiice either could not or wnuld not 
create the necessary cadres or provide the stores. 

What has been done now? The organizers of the new 
scheme have had to recognize that no attempt could be 
fruitful if it aimed at the slightest approach to meeting 
our real req[uirements. The old scheme ’was an effort to 
level up, the new one is based on a process of levelling down. 
If the old one showed what the forces ought to be and might 
be, thus offering a high condition of efficiency to be aimed 
at, the new scheme shows the most that can be done by what 
I called, ‘^robbing Peter to pay Paul.’’ Its authors are 
no doubt just as able and just as patriotic as the authors of 
the old scheme, and being so, cannot be and are not satisfied 
with their work except as a foundation on which to build. 
Their scheme is also based on army corps, and they have 
carried out on paper the idea of having two army corps 
ready to be sent abroad, but for this purpose all chance of 
producing a defensive army at the same time is sacrificed. 
I can tell, almost as if I had been present, what took place. 
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The authorities represented to the Secretary of State the* 
desperate unreadiness of the army and its absolute want of 
all means of mobilization. In reply the War Minister 
assured them that he quite saw their point, but they must 
distinctly understand that if they wanted one thing they 
must reduce another, for Lord Eandolph Churchill would 
upset the Government unless they cut down the Estimates. 
The soldiers accepted, though with vexation in their hearts, 
and only accepted because it is better to have two corps 
ready than none at all. But it may be taken as certain 
that they remain seriously uneasy as to the military 
position of the country. They think that the navy cannot 
be everywhere, and that under certain quite possible, and 
even probable, combinations Great Britain might be stiupped 
of some of her possessions, and that London might be 
taken, and all be lost in the treaty which would ensue. I 
should find it hard to believe that they have not formally put 
the fact on record that under the new organization we are- 
not so strong as we ought to be for offensive-defensive, or 
even for purely defensive warfare. 

The two army corps will not be ready in any sense until 
the stores are provided, which, remembering the past, will 
always seem doubtful of accomplishment ; nor can they 
possibly be mobilized till the proposed arrangements for 
securing horses are in full working order. The horse 
question too was considered in the old mobilization scheme, 
but the promises made were not accomplished, and those 
made now may also not be fulfilled. In the meantime our 
cavalry are, mainly from want of horses, terribly short even 
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of tiie supposed numbers, as lias been well shown by Major- 
General Keith Fraser in the pages of the Fortnightlij Revieii\ 
The necessary ammunition columns are, as we know, to be 
formed, but only by the destruction of fourteen batteries. I 
understand that, as before, certain ports are to be selected 
where portions of the army corps are to be embarked, and 
on the whole the principles of the scheme seem uncom- 
monly like those of the old one, with the sole difference that 
instead of aiming at the highest possible ejficiency by 
leyelling up, we are now accepting the lowest, which is that 
attainable under the supposed condition of a cabinet terrified 
by Lord Eandolph Churchill. Thus it is that I cannot work 
myself up to the required point of enthusiasm, even for Mr. 
Smith, and I fear that I must remain liable to assault by 
my Blaeliwood critic, ^Gn season and out of season’^ too. I 
may none the less rejoice that at least a small portion of 
the national forces are likely before long to be capable of 
mobilisation. To that extent I am, in common with other 
students of the question, grateful to those who have done 
good work up to this point. 

No one should be content, however, till the whole of 
the forces are put on a proper footing, till sufficient 
field guns are provided, capable of being horsed and 
niancEuvred against an enemy, and, to be short, until the 
organization, the equipment, and the training of regulars 
and auxiliaxy forces are all designed to produce an army 
ready for wnir at any time. It appears to me absui’d 
and humiliating that we should proclaim our incapacity 
to solve problems which have been answered sativsfac- 
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torily by almost every otber nation — ^ extremely care- 
less that we sboulcl baye spent large sums on fortifica- 
tions and guns, yet never have a single fortress in a 
state to defend itself against a modern enemy, and sbould 
keep up large forces of militia and volunteers wMcb we treat 
as of bardly any value for war. If, as bas been explained to 
tbe country, less tban balf tbe volunteers would be available 
in case of national danger — an opinion wbicb I do not 
share — then we sbould understand wbo are tbe men compos- 
ing tbe good balf and not keep up tbe rest in time of peace. 
If tbe militia and tbe volunteers cannot procure officers 
enough under present circumstances, we sbould alter tbe cir- 
cumstances till they can. Army, militia, or volunteers, 
whatever tbe force we pay for, it sbould be able to take the 
field. There is a crucial test wbicb may be applied. It is 
well known that some £300,000 must be voted if tbe two 
army corps are to be capable of mobilization ; and that our 
great fortresses are utterly indefensible for want of some 
three millions sterling. If tbe Chancellor of tbe Exchequer 
takes off taxes it will be at tbe cost of national safety but 
I read tbe distinct declaration of the Under-Secretary of 
State for Wai% in bis recent speech, to mean that the 
Government intend to discharge that wbicb be called their 
patriotic and obvious duty.^^ 

Let me once more try to impress upon my readers that, 
humanly speaking, we can trust for our protection in tbe 

^ All my doutts have heen confirmed. Mr. Stanhoi)e now confesses that 
even the first corjDs is not quite ready, and the second not ne;iriy so. JJ^'eithcr 
is there yet any satisfactory means of providing horses. But the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Las taken off a penny. 
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last resort only to our own strong arm. I understand tKat 
Lord Salisbury thinks that war will break out soon, 
and that be doubts wbetber we shall ourselves be able to 
keep clear of it, although he denies that he has come under 
any engagement to the Central Powers. In my belief, 
however, a greater danger than that of our becoming involved 
in a general war is that of our sooner or later having to fight 
in a quarrel of our own without allies. It might be possible 
no doubt to protect ourselves, as a rule, by accepting the 
advice of my critics in Bkichwoocl and in Edinhurgli 
Revieiv, and entering on a close alliance with Italy, Germany, 
and Austria ; but it is doubtful whether this policy would 
not ultimately result in a general peace being made in Europe 
at our expense and our being left to bear in India the brunt 
of the hostility of Eussia. These speculations have, how- 
ever, no importance in face of the undoubted fact that 
Lord Salisbury’s understanding with the Central Powers 
is of a limited kind. The EcUnlurgh reviewer and the 
writer themselves acknowledge that a mere under- 
standing is insufficient, and that if Eussia, finding it 
impossible, on account of the alliances of Austria and 
Germany, to move in Europe, were to determine to attack us 
in Asia, no mere understanding with Continental nations 
would give us an ally in the field, and we should have to 
fight alone. As Lord Salisbury has declined, upon a full 
view of all the circumstances, to make a complete alliance 
with the Central Powers, the necessity for us to be in a 
position to defend ourselves in India single-handed, and to 
fight Eussia without allies, continues. It is still the case 
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tliat even with an alliance with the Central Powers we 
should he exposed to the risk of those Powers, when the 
time came for a quarrel between us and Prance upon a 
colonial question, or between us and Russia about Afghan- 
istan, leaving us in the lurch ; but it is unnecessary to 
consider this point in face of the fact that no general and 
complete alliance has been made or is likely to be made 
either by Lord Salisbury or by the Liberals. 

The two policies have been before Lord Salisbury, who 
was driven to make up his mind between them by his 
own expiectation that there will be a war. He has decided 
that England will best consult her interests by holding 
aloof from general engagements and by relying upon her own 
resources, and upon the chances of a temporary alliance upon 
certain questions. But, as our present resources have been 
shown to be inadequate to the demands which will probably be 
made upon them, the importance of immediate attention to 
my subject is made apparent. The Blachvood writer has 
proved that we should be in a position in certain eventualities 
to defend Italy against Prance, and therefore that our 
alliance is worth having for the Central Powers ; but what 
matters to ourselves is the converse question of how far 
we can count upon the Central Powers for the defence of 
London and the coaling-stations against France, or of India 
ragainst Russia. Lord Salisbury has made his decision, 
.and has told the ambassadors that, while it is his policy 
to maintain the status quo aud to sympathize with those 
who fight for its maintenance, he has come under no de- 
finite engagement. If this is true, which we must assume. 
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it is tlie more necessary tliat we slioxild be able to belj) oiir- | 

selves. ' , 

In tbe first two chapters we surveyed the present position 
of the British army, in the third we examined together 
the system of a model modern army, and in the present 
chapter we have seen how far the theory upon which onr 
own military affairs are conducted can be said to constitute 
a sj^stem. In the next chapter we shall have to discuss 
the ideal of a British army, and to see how far the ideal 
is capable of realization. 


S 


Chapter V. 


THE IDEAL OF A BEITISH AEMAL 

■ — 

I HAVE now sketched the principal features of the typical 
Oontinental system, which is organized with a view of being 
always ready for war, because war is constantly before the 
eyes of the Continental nations, and, in the last chapter, 
have attempted to portray that British system"’ which is 
the result of a general easy-going belief that by some 
means or other the British Empire will manage to hold its 
envied position in the world without ever having to fight 
for it. I now' propose to set forth reasons why we 
cannot wusely copy the Continental systems, excellent as 
they are in some respects, and then to try to discover what 
ought to be the principles of British organization for war, 
supposing that a free hand were given to Ministers, as in 
Erance after the collapse of 1870-71, when the old army 
had practically been destroyed and the nation was prepared 
for a radical reconstruction of its military power. Let not 
serious readers be led astray by any statements to the effect 
that I am over-sanguine or theoretical. In this chapter I 
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propose to refrain altogetlier from expressing an opinion 
as to wliat can be clone and ought to be clone at once, and 
to confine myself as strictly as I can to the discussion of 
principles, and of fundamental differences between British 
and Continental necessities and means, and to the construc- 
tion of an ideal towards which we should steadily move. I 
am w^ell awwe that such a course is open to misconstruction, 
and must plead that I am writing for those who do not 
wish to misconstrue my words, but wish rather to take 
them for what they are W' orth ; to read, not to contradict 
or refute, nor to believe and take for granted, nor to 
find talk and discourse, but to weigh and consider, accord- 
ing to the attitude recommended by Lord Bacon to all 
wise men— an attitude sadly uncommon in times of party 
struggles. There are some controversies wdiich ought to be 
kept outside the limits of party, and the protection of our 
interests at home and abroad is a subject w’hicli should be 
discussed wdthout heat being imported into the discussion. 

The first and most important difference hetw’een the 
British Empire and a great Continental Power is that vve 
have many vital spots, wLile a Continental Power has 
practically only one. To break dowm the resistance of 
France or Germany its armies must be met and defeated 
and the soil occupied; probably even the eapital. There 
has been as yet no collision between two ‘‘ armed nations,^’ 
but it would seem as if the limit of defence could only be 
reached -when either the resources or the courage of one 
side have been completely exhausted. The British Empire, 
on the contrary, may be bled to death in India or in the 
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defence of tlie colonies ; or by tbe capture of coaling-stations 
its steam fleet might be rendered useless — a catastropbe 
which would inyolve the partial starving of the mother 
country. The proof of this has often been given, but may 
be re-stated here. The United Kingdom cannot nearly feed 
itself, and is dependent on food brought by steamships, 
which would in war have to be guarded by a steam navy. 
Hitherto we have had almost a monopoly of the coaling 
stations of the world, without which no steam vessel can 
keep the sea. With the loss of those coaling stations would 
go the power of providing food for the home population ; 
and therefore the coaling stations, even now not fully 
prepared for defence, are vital spots in the British Empire. 
It is eminently unpractical to say that they would be 
defended by the fleet. If there is one point upon which all 
strategists are agreed it is that success, either of fleets or 
armies, should be sought in concentration, not dispersion ; 
and one need not be a professional soldier or sailor to see 
that the power of concentration is thrown away if vital land 
positions all over the world are at the mercy of an enemy 
unless some portion of the British fleet be detached to guard 
each one of them. It may also be taken for granted that 
in case of war with a maritime Power there will be an 
outcry for an overwhelmingly strong fleet in the home 
waters; and when to such squadi’ons we add the number of 
ships of war which will be requisite to guard the chief trade 
routes by which supplies of food will come, and consider 
the doubt that exists as to the possibilitjT- of blockading an 
enemy ^sports now that ships of war, though stronger than 
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of old, are and must be comi^arativety few, we recognize 
that it will be difficult indeed to find Tessels sufficient for 
the duty of guarding coaling stations, eTen if dispersion for 
that service were not a grievous strategical fault. Yet all 
correspondents who wi-ite to me on the condition both of 
coaling stations and great sea-forti'esses such as Gibraltar 
iiiid Malta, or even Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Dover, 
assert that these vital depositories of British power are in 
their present condition absolutely dependent on the presence 
of no inconsiderable portion of the fleet. 

Lord Eandolph Chtirchill was xught in his statement that 
large sums have been spent on constructing fortresses which 
are not yet either finished or armed. His proposal, when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was to stop expenditure upon 
them and the coaling-stations. My remedy would be to 
finish and arm them as rapidly as possible, thus setting free 
the fleet, and securing for the ocean squadrons places 
where they might run for safety, for replenishment of fuel 
and stores, and for refitment. This is perhaps the first of 
all our needs. TJntil the great .sea -fortresses and the coaling 
stations are completely fortified, armed, and, I may add with 
respect to those not in the United Kingdom, garrisoned, 
they are sources of weakness rather than strength. By 
their helplessness they invite attack, and chain down so 
large a proportion of the fleet as to leave the greatest 
maritime nation ^veak at sea. All the authorities are 
agreed on this point, and are nervously anxious that the 
work should bo pushed on with all haste. It is one of 
many collateral proofs of the dangerous neglect which has 
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cliaracterized our nayal and military affairs for many years, 
tliat sucli a condition of tilings should have been suffered 
to exist so long. 

My first condition for an ideal British organization would, 
therefore, be freedom of the fleet from the calls of local 
defence. The maritime fortresses and coaling stations should 
all be capable of defending themselves, and should become 
aids to the navy, instead of burdens on its resources, as they 
are at present. For this purpose they should be supplied 
with the newest artillery, not Avith guns which are already 
nearly obsolete, and will be wholly useless as time goes on ; 
for it is clear that any attacks made upon them will be 
carried out by ships armed Avith guns of the longest range. 
There is no time to sjiare, and the three millions or so 
AA^hich the work Avould cost would proAude rallying places 
both for the royal navy and the merchant fleet, and, by 
setting free a large number of men-of-Avar, Avould be practi- 
cally equivalent to a considerable increase of the nuAy for AA^ar 
purposes. IJntil this work has been brought to a conclusion 
the heavy expenditure AA^hich has been incurred up to this 
time on fortifications has been of no avail. Lord Eandolph 
Churchill once spoke of it as wasted to such an extent that 
it might as well have been thrown into the sea. Like 
many of the noble lord’s utterances, this statement Avas 
more rhetorical than exact. We do not say that a man has 
wasted all the money spent on building a house because 
the roof is not yet on. But if he leaves it without a roof 
the money is wasted, and that Avaste is just what Lord 
Eandolph Churchill’s action in stopping supplies tends to 
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bring about. It lies in tbe power of tbe present Government 
to put tbe roof on if they will. But if they leave tbe work 
unfinished, and tbe bouse remains incomplete when war comes 
upon us, I am afraid that tbe fortresses and coaling stations 
may be branded hereafter as Randolph’s Folly.” 

Whence are the garrisons of these coaling stations and 
fortresses to come ? Should we, always looking to an ideal, 
aim at increasing the British infantry and artillery to meet 
the wants of every new spot which we fortify because of its 
vital necessity ? On the contrary, I should like to see a 
development of the principle that every part of the Queen’s 
dominions owes some contribution to the defence of the 
Empire, either in purse or in the person of the citizens. 
Canada has set an example in adoj^ting a law of general 
service ; Australia, New Zealand, and other colonies have 
their volunteers. In some way or other the bulk of the 
garrisons should always be provided in the colonies by local 
troops, which would not have to give their whole time, or 
anything like it, to soldiering, provided always that there 
were a nucleus of well-instructed men and plenty of 
thoroughly efficient officers. By the last term I do not mean 
officers who have spent their lives in routine duties, passing 
examinations for promotion out of books, thinking every 
parade a bore ” — as indeed it somehow’- is made at present 
—and leaving the instruction of the men to be carried out 
by adjutants, sergeant s-maj or, and junior non-commissioned 
officers. I do not, in short, mean the officer of the “ society ” 
novel, because the ideal of such society seems to be for 
the officer a total absence of all intellectual qualities*— the 
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brain-power of a primeTal ancestor and tbebabits of a game- 
keeper. There are plenty of officers of abetter tj^pe than 
this in the army, and a frank acceptance of the principle 
of promotion by selection would produce plenty more, espe- 
cially if with it we accepted the principle of having a large- 
staff of officers always in training for emergencies and for the 
managing of new military organizations all over the world. 
We are obliged to base our home military organization on 
the garrisoning of fortresses in war chiefly by militia and 
volunteers, but we admit that what we pleasantly style 
the reserve forces ” have neither sufficient officers nu- 
merically nor, as a rule, officers sufficiently well instructed. 
For home garrisons we should need an influx of trained 
officers to be the backbone of the defence in war, and this 
would be an even more pressing want for colonies and for 
coaling stations. The Mediterranean fortresses stand on 
a rather different footing, and I entirely agree with Lord 
Wolseley that they should always have garrisons of good 
troops complete in all respects and ready for war, not only 
for their own defence, but also because they are the nearest 
centres from which might be drawn immediate, if inconsider- 
able, reinforcements for Egypt, so long as we try to hold it, 
and for the East. Malta has already some local troops, and 
if Gibraltar should be threatened it is difficult to see what 
could be done with the civil population unless they were 
brought under military discipline, though some will smile 
at the idea of utilizing the services of the “Rock Scor- 
pions.'^ The garrison of Bermuda would have to be almost 
entirely British; but wherever there is a large British 
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or colonial society ^vliicli must be defended, a considerable 
portion, in fact tbe chief part of the garrison for war, should, 
according to niy ideal, be drawn either, as volunteers or 
by general service, from the community itself. It would be 
necessary always to have a few trained soldiers, especially 
artillerymen, to take care of the material in peace and to 
act as instructors and, so to say, foremen in war. Where 
civil engineers do not exist, engineer officers also would be 
required, and of course some infantry instructors for the drill 
of the colonial levies or volunteers. A full supply of arms 
should always be present ; but though the first supply of 
arms, or a subsequent complete renewal, is a heavy item of 
expenditure, the average cost per annum is very small. In 
this, as in other branches of human economy, neglect for a 
series of years has to be remedied in a short time and at 
great cost. 

3Iy second ideal principle, then, would be to look to local 
help for all garrisons where that system is possible, we 
retaining always a large staff of specially well-trained officers 
for the purpose of organizing and commanding local levies 
in war. 

As this is one of my principal points, and as it runs 
counter to natural prejudices, I must enlarge a little on the 
need for having a superabundant supply of officers, instead 
of reniaining content under the deficiency on that head 
which now exists, and to which I have drawn attention. It 
is a fact that the army never has its full complement of 
officers, though that complement has been set at as low a 
figure as possible ; and the various courses of instruction, 
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such as musketry, signalling, gymnastics, garrison classes, 
and the like, remoTC so many from their ordinary regimental 
duties that no hattalion, battery, or regiment of cavalry ever 
has its proper number of officers present with it unless by 
pure chance. I believe that were I to say never I 
should not exaggerate. Somehow or other the notion seems 
to have sjDread that all special knowledge is to be obtained 
away from the regiment, in some other regiment or school. 
One of the results is that the everyday instruction of the men 
suffers, and that the touch between officers and men in daily 
life is less close than it ought to be. The British officer is, I 
doubt not, better taught than he used to be, but the regiments 
suffer to a certain extent, and, at any rate, there is plenty of 
room for more officers without overcrowding the battalions, 
the squadrons, and especially the batteries, because artillery 
officers have so many scientific courses, while their number 
in the battery, when at full strength, is small. 

Although the War Office is, when compared with foreign 
War Offices, monstrously overmanned, and is forced to adhere 
to centralization in order to find itself work, such staff organi- 
zations as the Intelligence Department are undermanned, and 
could usefully employ many more officers than they possess, 
to the great benefit of those officers and of the service. I 
do not think it at all necessary that these officers should 
have extra pay, provided only that ability and hai^d work are 
made to command promotion. There are certain positions 
involving special responsibilities, and certain staff appoint- 
ments, which should always be well paid, and considered as 
the prizes of the profession. Let there be enough of them 
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to be worth competing for, and there will be no need to give 
extra pay to those ofBcers who may be said to be competing. 
I am told that the Duke of Cambridge objects to the prin- 
ciple of impaid appointments of any kind, and there seems 
little doubt that it would inevitably lead to promotion by 
selection, which His Royal Highness does not favour. But 
there are already cases involving the same principle. The 
students of the Staff College and other educational institu- 
tions compete for the right to enter, work hard while 
undergoing the course, and do not expect higher pay till, 
later on, they arrive, after further natural selection, at some 
of the prizes of the profession. A small allowance in 
travelling expenses is found suflS.cient to attract officers to 
study difficult languages, such as Russian, Turkish, and 
Arabic, and to reside for considerable periods where they 
can obtain colloquial practice. It is probable that employ- 
ment, either in London or in foreign countries, on service 
upon which officers of all armies are employed, would be as 
popular as it would be valuable for the nation, even though 
nothing were paid except bare extra ex^xenses. 

In these and in various other ways a large number of ad- 
ditional officers might be kept really at work while the 
regimental units remained full, and in such working order as 
they have not known for a long time. On the other hand, 
the list of general officers might well be weeded of those 
who are recognized as never likely to he selected for coni- 
inands in war or responsible positions in peace. It is 
altogether absurd, and approaches the scandalous, that 
officers who are acknowledged to be hopelessly inoompe- 
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tent shonld not only be retained on tbe lists, but should 
even be promoted if they have happened to hold a com- 
mand in some little -war, no matter how badly they per- 
formed their duties. The officers we should keep at any 
cost, and encourage by promotion and by giving them im- 
portant duties in peace, are those who would be likely to be 
selected for critical duties in time of war; and we ought to 
take a great deal of trouble to form a body of such men, and 
to employ them on duties outside the ordinary routine. In 
war they would be nothing less than invaluable. 

Promotion by selection ought to be the rule and not the 
exception for advancement in the higher ranks. About the 
lower ranks there is much doubt, because opportunity for 
showing capacity, knowledge, and professional zeal, may often 
be wanting to the younger officers, and their characters too 
are not fully developed. If a man on attaining field rank 
knew that, if not certainly, at least probably, his work in that 
rank would determine his future career, he would be pro- 
vided with a stimulus of the most' powerful kind. Men 
often now after much hard work, with a good deal of expe- 
rience and special knowledge, see the time of retirement 
approaching. If they are rich they doubt the wisdom of con- 
tinuing to work at a period of life when possibly their health 
begins to need some care. If they are poor they maj^ see 
openings for employment in civil life. The chance of sud- 
den promotion by merit, giving them a prospect beyond what 
would otherwise be the age for their retirement, might in 
many cases make a great difference to them and induce them 
to go on. It is saddening to read letters from officers. who 
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do not see tlie wisdom of wliat they call ‘‘^grinding away 
any longer in a position rendered hopeless by the certainty 
of conapixlsory retirement in a few years’ time. Another 
effect of the present system is to exclude poor men from the 
senior ranks, as they cannot afford to wait on half pay for 
employment, and have also much temptation to leave the 
service and seek employment elsewhere. Favouritism and 
interest no doubt are formidable foes to real promotion by 
selection, but I think that it is the opinion of the army 
generally that anything is better than hopelessness, and 
that the publicity of the present day will prevent gross 
Jobbery. 

It is evident that a number of such choice spirits as T 
should like to see always ready to direct in peace and to 
lead in war must be selected by some means or other, and 
I find a general agreement that the selection cannot be 
made by mere examination in book-learning. Common 
sense ought to have a voice in the matter, and for the actual 
process of selection we might do worse than carry out to its 
full development the German principle of selection by what 
may he called everyday tests. Germany has hut one stan- 
clpd to aim at: full competence to lead troops in ordinary 
civilized war. The British standard must include a great 
deal more. The ideal British officer wnuld be one who, 
while well trained in the ways of civilized warfare, is 
equally competent for such work as Gordon did in China, or 
that which officers of native cavalry in India are doing '■ 
every day. The quality is inherent in the race, and cannot 
be stamped out of it even by the over-routine which charac- 
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temes onr home seryice. I cannot see why we should regard 
German efficiency as the highest ideal. We do not admit 
German equality in sportsmanship or in Alpine climbing, 
nor do we concede German superiority in the art of travel, 
all of them pursuits requiring the same qualities that are 
needed for officers ; and excellent as German officers are, 
I am not at all sure that they could either have built up 
the Emj)ire of Hindostan or borne the tremendous strain of 
the Indian Mutiny- 

On the other hand, it may be time that our officers 
needed the preparation for regular war which has been 
given since the mutiny by instruction of various kinds; 
but I doubt whether book-learning and book examinations 
are not occupying too large a space in the minds of 
the Military Educational Department. My ideal examina- 
tions would for the most part be of a practical kind, and the 
officer would be called upon to do in the mimic field wffiat at 
present he is required to write upon a piece of paper. It 
is said that the difficulty would be to find examiners com- 
petent to judge ; but, if this be true, it seems to me that 
the sooner we eliminate the incompetent officers of superior 
rank the better. There must be at least a few who are com- 
petent, and I [cannot conceive an ideal army in which the 
competent men would not be put at the head of military 
instruction and examination as of everything else. It is 
comforting to see that such exercises as night marches and 
attacks are about to be practised. We are getting on towards 
my ideal instruction, but I cannot forget that all these 
manoeuvres were already common in France and Russia some 
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years ago. We seem to follow the Gontmental armies at 
rather a long interval, instead of estimating our own needs 
and taking a line of our own in military education. 

The difference between our military requirements and those 
of Gontmental nations is very striking when we come to con- 
sider the general organization of the forces. Just as, accord- 
ing to Professor Seeley, we gained the position of the greatest 
colonial Power and the command of the seas in a fit of ab- 
sence of mind, so we seem determined to hold our posses- 
sions without troubling ourselves much about how the grasj) 
is to be retained. Thei^e is a good healthy confidence in our 
own resources and our power to meet evils when they come ; 
but over-confidence when it leads to carelessness is nothing 
more nor less than folly. We live too much on traditions 
of the past, and do not take sufficient note of the progress 
made by other nations in preparation for war. Our hold on 
India affects our military situation in a degree which it is 
impossible to over-estimate. India requires a great army 
to act as a garrison and to guard its frontiers, and a large 
portion of that army — some 70,000 men or more — has to 
be recruited from home. So far, India is a source of weak- 
ness- But on the other side there is the fact that India not 
only pays for all this army and a still larger native force, 
but may, and does under certain circumstances, contribute 
to the general defence of the Empire and to the power 
of acquiring fresh territory. Thus India is a source not 
only of \veakness but of strength. If India were gone from 
ns to-morrow we should lose that portion of the Imperial 
and native army for which she pays, and, on the whole, we 
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slioiild be weaker for tbe cbange, even if onr Eastern trade 
continued to be as great as now, wbicb it certainly would not. 

There is a sense, bowever, in which our Asiatic posses- 
sions are a source of weakness here at home. There is not 
the slightest doubt that while we dream away the possibility 
of European complications involving us in war and perhaps 
invasion, we believe in danger to India, and our whole 
system of organization for the regular army at home is built 
1123011 the necessity of kee23ing uj) our Indian forces. Home 
defence is made subordinate to Indian defence, and we run 
the risk of having large and growing extremities but a 
weak heart. We know — but we do not act u23on the know- 
ledge — that a blow at the heart would destroy British 
imperial life in the extremities. There was a moment 
when France incurred a danger of the same kind. The 
occupation of Tunis caused a serious upsetting of the home 
organization, and so comjiromised the whole system of 
mobilization, that a German attack would have been fatal. 
But the danger was recognized as existing, and was so felt 
by the Chambers and the nation that proposals were at 
once brought forward for forming a se23arate long-service 
colonial army outside the home organization, and having 
no influence upon the system of mobilization for Eurojiean 
W'ar. Tunis quieted down and the plan was not carried 
out, but it is not likely that France, or indeed any other 
Power, will ever again so risk home safety. Italy has 
taken care to protect herself against a like danger, and has 
resolved that her, occupation of Massowah shall not in any 
way interfere with her system of mobilization. The ideal 
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Britisli amiy slioiild enable ns to do the same. India and 
the colonies should not be allowed to afiect home organiza- 
tion and mobilization. There is nothing like our Asiatic 
Empire belonging to any other European Powers, and the 
military means which are suitable for them cannot, it seems 
to me, be suitable for us. The ideal Britisli organization, 
having a double object and a double danger, should have 
separate arrangements, which should he able to meet either 
of the dangers separately or both at the same time. IsTo 
Continental Power has this difficulty to face. 

The word separate startles even men of robust chax’ac- 
ter, such as Lord Wolseley and Sir Frederick Roberts. 
They, notwithstanding, seem both of them inclined to 
advocate the principles which I hold to be those which 
should govern the military organization of the Empire, as 
represented by the forces in Europe on the one hand, in 
Asia on the other. Both those distinguished officers agree 
with me that a long-service army is necessary for Asiatic 
warfare, and that a short- service army with large reserves 
would best serve our turn at home. I must explain that by 
the word separate^’ I do not mean, nor does anybody else 
mean, so far as I know, in these days, two armies not tied 
by any bonds to each other, or not ready and able to 
succour each other in time of war. There should be per- 
mitted free exchange between officers, and transfers by 
consent of those transferred. In this, as in other matters 
which we shall come to presently, I would advocate even 
more freedom than now exists,— the greatest possible free-, 
dom of service consistent with proper discharge of duty. 
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Wliy sliould an officer of tlie Indian Stafi Corps be debarred 
from changing bis service for that of borne regiments 
if bis bealtb suffers from a prolonged residence in bot 
countries, or an improvement in bis fortunes invites bim 
borne ? And n^by should an officer of the Home Army not 
be allowed at any period of bis career to join the Indian 
forces, either British or native ? The services as they 
exist are more “separate” in these respects than I would 
make them. Again, I do not see why private soldiers or 
non-commissioned officers whose time in India has expired 
should not join the home reserve forces of one kind or 
another, provided the men are reported sound in constitu- 
tion. If service is to be voluntary, let us be a little bolder 
in carrying out the principle of voluntary service. 

In using the word “ separate ” my meaning is simply this. 
It is recognized on all bands that short service is unsuit- 
able for India, and long service for the United Kingdom 
and perhaps the Mediterranean. The perpetual movement 
of troops which takes place is very expensive, prevents all 
local associations, and renders decentralization difficult, if 
not impossible. The present system has been outgrown 
by the advance of national life and the increased respon- 
sibilities of our position in the world. The whole country 
is sick of the muddle in which the attempt to reconcile con- 
flicting necessities and make impossibilities possible has 
landed us. For all these reasons we are driven to take a 
new departure, with new principles of organization. The 
mother principle should in my opinion be decentralization, 
which would give birth to a true localization, and the 
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cultivation of those habits of self-government within the 
organization which have been in civil life the pride of 
Crreat Britain and the best teachers of her sons. The 
supreme command will always rest at homeland the home 
authorities might inspect as much as they pleased ; but the 
monstrously inefficient '^system'’ by which a body of 
gentlemen called the War Office — ^^vho for the most part 
know nothing, of course, of -war, and are hopelessly in- 
volved in peace routine — attempt tasks for which they can 
have no capacity, would cease. This is my ideal of the main 
principle which should be called into existence in the place 
of that total lack of j)rinciple, that hand-to-mouth exist- 
ence, and that hopeless unreadiness for war which now 
prevail. I am, I trust, no docirinmre^ and if matters worked 
well under the present ‘‘ system,’’ however indefensible it 
might appear, I should advise that it be let alone. But, 
to Judge from my correspondence, it seems questionable 
whether there can be found a single officer of brains who 
is not absolutely dissatisfied with that present ‘‘ system,” 
which was described in my last chapter ; and at critical 
times, like the present, this want of faith is a terribly 
dangerous symptom. 

The decentralization which I advocate as especially suit- 
able to British habits, and in harmony with British tradi- 
tions, must, for the reasons which I have given, begin with 
what I call separation between the Asiatic and the home 
armies; such a separation as would be necessarily brought 
about by different length of service, different systems of 
retirement after sexwice, different pay, perhaps even diffe- 
rs 
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rent promotion, and certainly very difierent garrisons. As 
a matter of detail I think that the Cape of Good Hope 
should be confided to - the care of the Asiatic army, which 
should hold all the stepping-stones to India except the 
Mediterranean fortresses. I do not quite see the use of 
keeping up tne small British garrison in North America, 
nor why Halifax cannot take care of itself as w^ell as Quebec 
and Montreal are supposed to do. The small garrisons 
which exist at the West Indian and some other stations 
should be partly colonial, partly enlisted from home, but not 
subjected, as are the line battalions now so used, to the 
present system of perpetual motion. The ideal would be 
that the men should make the garrisons their homes, nor 
would such a plan prove in practice difficult, provided that 
colonial allowances were given to increase their pay and 
comforts. Such allowances are generally granted, but not 
on any regular system. It is obvious that the colonies 
least attractive in climate and general circumstances should 
be those in which pay and allowances together should be at 
the maximum, in order to reconcile the men to their dismal 
fate. Young men of the classes which furnish both officers 
and soldiers go to the most unhealthy climates for a compe- 
tence in civil life. What is there in military service to cause 
a difficulty in such matters ? If there is anything it ought 
to be got rid of as inconsistent with the popularity of volun- 
tary enlistment. 

With respect to enlistment, the question is rather 
complicated. We have, as I have explained, gone through 
many phases, and the army as it now stands is made 
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up of men enlisted for yarious periods, wKich practically 
range from three years to more than twenty years. To this 
I see no objection. If service is to be voluntary let there 
be as much choice as possible, only let ns have done with 
changes which worry the enlisting classes and prevent 
woxild-be recruits from evex' being certain what are the 
actual terms. Curiously enough, the present permission to 
enlist for only three years, with possible extension here- 
after, began with the Gruards regiments, which could not 
obtain sufficient men even by the six years’ plan. Since 
the shorter enlistment was permitted they have had, I believe, 
no difficulty in keeping their ranks full. Many men if satis- 
fied will prolong their service, whether at home or in India 
and the colonies. If they are not satisfied they will go, 
and it is better that they should. An unpopular voluntary 
army is a contradiction in terms. The point to aim at as 
an ideal is the nearest possible approach to absolute freedom 
of choice in the term for which the young man enlists, always 
provided that he remains long enough in the home army to 
become an efficient soldier, and then passes to the reserve; 
while if he joins the long-service foreign army he must re- 
main his full term of ten or twelve years, whichever he 
thought the better, unless his health breaks down. As Sir 
Frederick Eoberts, among others, has pointed out, it is desir- 
able to have a certain number of old soldiers in the ranks, 
While,’’ he said, ^Vl would not advocate retaining many 
privates over thirty years of age, it would, I am sure, be 
wise to permit a few — -say 15 or even 10 per cent.“-to serve 
their time for pension. I confess I should like to see a 
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slight leayen of old privates in the ranks, partly because 
such men are invaluable as examples to young soldiers, and 
in controlling them at times when it would not be desirable 
for non-commissioned officers to interfere/’ It seems neces- 
sary to say a few words on the much debated question of the 
comparative value of old and young soldiers. All the armies 
of past times were composed, like those of the present, of old 
and young together. The difference is that whereas in 
former days the old soldiers formed the bulk of the army, 
at least in the early part of campaigns, by the modern 
system the proportions are reversed. All the early fighting 
in a campaign is now performed by the junior classes of 
men, with the addition of older soldiers of the reserve. 
Those who would in former times have been called old 
soldiers follow up the men who are first used, supply the 
waste of war, and by degrees take their places more and more 
in the front line. 

Owing to our peculiar circumstances, as our Indian army 
cannot be composed of young soldiers (for reasons which 
I have already given), a process goes on with us which 
is not unlike that which takes place in a Continental army 
during war. Even in peace time there is in our Indian 
army a survival of the fittest. It is not a mere question of 
age, but rather of health and strength. The men of the 
strongest physique and strongest nerves remain, while the 
weaker are weeded out even in peace by the action of the 
climate. Everybody is agreed that the’ soldier may be either 
too young or too old for perfect efficiency. Moderate age is 
best for the many, but, on the other hand, there may remain 
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a few really old soldiers who by their exceptional vigour 
have lasted through all the shocks to their constitutions and 
remain the best types of military manhood, though even they 
will by degrees become worn out and therefore inefficient* 
These would form the small proportion of really old soldiers 
which Sir Frederick Boberts would like to have. The old 
soldier thus surviving is sure to be strong in body, steady 
in nerves and in general character, though unfortunately 
he tends to become an imbiber of strong drink, even when 
not a drunkard. He will have ingrained into his nature 
a spirit of discipline to an extent to which it is impossible 
for the young soldier to attain ; in fact, with him disci- 
pline will have become an instinct. He is experienced at 
least in the military habits of peace, and if well trained 
knows how to take care of himself, and has gained a faculty 
wffiich may be called that of military intelligence, even 
though he may not be able to read or write. In action he 
is not prone to sudden nervous collapse, he is not easily per- 
suaded to run away by the mere report that an enemy is on 
his flank, and on the whole he has come to understand that 
the greatest safety for himself lies in perfect obedience to 
the commands of his officers. Thus he is extremely useful 
as a teacher and a steadier of others, and generally an ex- 
ample to the raw young soldier. 

In contrast with the old soldier the young soldier is 
full of fi.re and hot blood. He does not think of danger, 
and is especially good for any dashing service. He is, 
however, moi’e easily broken down by the fatigues and 
toils of war; his nerves are not yet steady, and he is 
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more liable than older men to he stricken by panic. Yet 
even here it would be wrong to dogmatize overmuch. The 
one special example of panic which has forced itself un- 
pleasantly upon the mind of the British nation in late years 
is the sudden flight of that small detachment of men which 
General Colley had led to the top of the Majuba Hill. 
There vs-as at the time an outcry against young soldiers in 
consequence of this panic, but it so happened that the aver- 
age age of the men then engaged was distinctly higher than 
usual, and certainly higher than that of the troops which 
fought so well up the Hile under Sir Herbert Stewart. 
One of the battalions, part of 'which was with General 
Colley on the Majuba Hill, had lately returned from India 
after making the march with Sir Frederick Roberts from 
Cabul to Candahar. The mischief on this occasion really 
was, no doubt, that the small force was not composed of com- 
plete battalions, but of detachments from various bodies. 

Though it is impossible to make the young soldier, say of 
two or three years’ service, physically old; though we 
cannot give him the hardened muscles and the stead}^ 
nerves which he will have some six or seven years later, 
w^e can to a certain extent make him a veteran by giving 
him perpetual practice in peace of the work w’^hich he will 
have to do in war. Ho doubt, as I well know by my own 
unpleasant experiences in the Franco-German war, the actual 
w^histling of bullets, the crashing of shells, and the sight 
of friends killed and winded, have an effect which cannot 
be simulated in peace; but it is certainly possible to give 
the young soldier such instruction that all the phases of 
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an action will be familiar to him, and that he will instinc- 
tively know the right course to pursue under different 
circumstances. 

So long as fighting was conducted in stiff lines or heavy 
columns, the regular drill, w^hich still goes on in the 
barrack-yard, -was undoubtedly a very valuable training 
for war ; but the case is altered now, and we are handi- 
capping ourselves if we do not give to the young soldier 
constant instruction in all those fighting exercises which 
have taken the place of the starched movements formerly 
in vogue. If the chief portion of his time is spent in the 
ordinary drills, whereas on the field of battle those drills 
will ahsolutely disappear, we are not training the man for 
war, hut, on the contrary, training him for something 
so different, that when he finds himself in the presence of 
an enemy everything will be comparatively new to him. To 
the effect on the nerves produced by the bullets and the 
sight of wounds and death, we deliberately add the confusion 
which arises from his having to perform movements to which 
he is unaccustomed, or at least little accustomed; and by 
such training we are deliberately unfitting him to he steady 
on the field of action. It is said with justice that the best 
training for the soldier, and that which soonest changes 
him into a veteran, is the actual practice of war. We 
should therefore endeavour to make our peace training as like 
that of war as possible. By this means we shall soonest 
engraft the qualities of old soldiers upon those of young ones, 
and shall have done all that in us lies to obtain the steadi- 
ness of the veteran in combination with the fire of youth. 
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Anotlier quality wMcli may be impressed uidoii tbe young 
soldier with great advantage is that strong esprit cle corps 
which gives much of their tone to soldiers, old or young. 
Every British regiment has in its corps, when in good 
order, something of the spirit and the pride which made the 
strength of Napoleon’s Old Guard. This should he as much 
as possible encouraged, and I am afraid that the system 
of making the line battalions at home mere feeders to the 
battalions abroad has a contrary tendency. On the whole, 
and taking everything into consideration, it is probable that 
the best troops would be a mixture of old and young soldiers, 
with experienced officers and non-commissioned officers, all 
being trained in peace to do as nearly as possible exactly 
what they will be required to perform in war. 

If the foregoing sketch of the characteristics of old and 
young soldiers be considered a good likeness, our j)resent 
Indian service ought to be and probably is the best in the 
world. It has a larger infusion of the veteran element than 
any other army. It is not prevented by private considera- 
tions from constantly practising during peace the manoeuvres 
and the details of war. It stands in the midst of a native 
population, and represents the conquering and the holding 
power of Great Britain. For the highest morality and 
civilization, perhaps, the tendency to look down upon the 
natives is not a satisfactory quality, but it is one of those 
which often lead the soldier to perform heroic deeds. 

At home the veteran element is represented chiefly by the 
army reserves. But, unfortunately, these men are veterans 
only by the number of years which have passed over their 
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heads. Doubtless their physique is good and their nerves 
are strong, but as for that military intelligence which is so 
much desired by all organizers of armies, it cannot exist, 
seeing that the army reserves have, of all men supposed to 
wear the British uniform, the least training. They have 
not even so much drill as the militia or volunteers ; in fact, 
as a rule they have none. Suppose a man is allowed to 
leave the active ranks and go into the reserve after three 
years^ service ; he will then remain nine years at any rate, 
and perhaps more, in the reserve, without having necessarily 
a single call to arms or one day’s training. This certainly 
seems to be a veiy grave mistake. It may be that the 
objections made by employers of labour to disturbing their 
workmen prevent anything like a regular calling out of the 
reserves for training. If so it is vain to abuse the employers 
for want of patriotism, and we should cast about for some 
means by which the difficulty could be overcome. Does 
not the volunteer organization offer us some means, at least, 
of meeting the difficulty ? It appears to me that the men of 
the first class reserve might very well be called ui)on to 
affiliate themselves to volunteer corps, or, what would be 
still better if possible, to the militia. In one way or another 
we must secure the necessary end, that the men who are 
called a first class reserve, and who must by our system, as 
by that of every other European Power, he used immediately 
in case of serious war, should receive training during the 
reserve period. That training ^should, in my opinion, com- 
prise as much as possible of manmuvres like those of the 
volunteers at Easter, and of practice with ammunition. 
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It will be seen directly that in my ideal army I would 
make much more use of the militia and volunteers than 
is made at present ; and it seems to me that one of their 
first duties should he to keep up the military training of 
the first class reserve. But cannot we go a step further 
with both the militia and the volunteers? Take the case of 
the militia. The general idea throughout the services (not 
shared by any of the higher military -organizers) is that the 
chief use of the militia at present is to furnish recruits for 
the line. Certainly it does perform that service to a consider- 
able extent, but in doing so it weakens itself. Without 
any diminution of this particular form of usefulness, the 
militia might, I think, do something more, and take its 
place frankly as what may be called the second line in all 
English wars which require considerable forces. The militia 
would become a second army of partially trained men with 
comparatively short service, and not bound to move out of 
the United Kingdom except in case of a war so serious as to 
render necessary the calling out of the first class reserve. 

Do what we will, short of conscription, the British army 
will always be small compared with the enormous res- 
ponsibilities which devolve upon it. If the militia were 
raised one step higher — ^if it became a force which might be 
called out and used, if necessar}^, abroad in all oases which 
necessitated the use of the first class reserve — we should have 
a great increase to our fighting strength, not so much, or 
at any rate not at first, for work in the front fighting line, as 
to relieve the regular army from all such duties . as garri- 
soning works and guarding lines of communication. There 
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appears to me no reason why we should not^ in this respect, 
be placed in as advantageous a position as any Continental 
Power. I have pi*eviouslj^ said that the army sent to Abyssinia 
had very nearly distributed its whole force along its own 
line of communications, or at any rate would soon have 
done so. We very much want a force of some kind which 
shall take this burden away from the fighting army, and so 
enable the whole of that army to be formed into units for 
the field — such as army corps, divisions, or brigades. The 
militia is exactly the force required for the purpose, and 
should perform the work which devolved upon the German 
Landwehr during the early part of the Franco-German war. 
It may he said that the militia were not formed for this 
purpose, and that many of the men would cease to serve 
under such conditions ; but it is highly jmobable that if some 
of them should desire to quit the service a good many others 
would be attracted to it, and we should have at least as 
many men, as well as a rather higher idea of what they 
were fit for. There can be very little doubt that the ranks 
of the officers would be much more easily filled if the militia 
were once made to occupy this higher position in the estima- 
tion of the country. The notion that the militia is a mere 
recruiting ground for the army has a very harmful influence, 
and creates a large part of that difficulty in finding officers 
which prevails. Curionsly enough, we make of the militia 
not only a recruiting ground for men, but even for officers, 
who for one reason or another have not been able or wulling 
to comply with the usual conditions for obtaining commis- 
sions. A considerable proportion of the Jiinior officers 
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enter tlie militia for tlie purpose of getting out of it again 
into tlie regular army as soon as possible. Tbus we are 
always destroying tlie militia as fast as we create it, and tbe 
commanding officers of militia regiments cannot find tbe 
process an entirely satisfactoiy one so far as tbey are 
concerned. 

Tbe question becomes a little more difficult in tbe case 
of tbe Tolunteers ; but I still tbinb that tbey, like tbe militia, 
might take one step further in tbe direction of gi\dng 
Yaliiable service to their country. By tbe present consti- 
tatioii of the volunteers tbey are only liable to be called 
up for service in such a time of crisis as is represented by 
tbe immediate danger of invasion. Now considering tbe 
high estimation in which tbe volunteers are held by their 
countrymen, and remembering tbe really patriotic spirit 
and devotion to work of which they have given evidence, 
it seems to me impossible to believe that they would 
offer any serious opposition to a measure which should 
give tbe Government the right to call them permanently 
to arms whenever tbe militia is leaving the country and 
tbe first class reserve is called out. It would probably not 
be necessary to call up tbe whole of tbe volunteers, or even 
a very large proportion of them ; and people who object to 
such measures being taken towards increasing 4be value of 
tbe volunteer organization are in tbe habit of saying that, 
when tbe time of stress and danger arrives, Parliament 
can make a law for the purpose. This is not practical, 
for no organization for war can be based on something 
which Parliament may or jnay not do under conditions 
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wliicli are for the present absolutely unknown. If we 
are to make full use of , the spirit and efficiency of the 
Tolunteers, it must be known long beforehand what amount 
of service they are prepared to give and under what con- 
ditions. It is certain that no such war as we are contem- 
plating can arise without a great shock to the trade of the 
country. The difficulties which exist in time of peace, and 
prevent the volunteers from giving more than a very limited 
portion of their time, would exist no longer, and it is to be 
feared that time would become a much less valuable com- 
modity than it is at present. 

The patriotism of the volunteers is such that they would 
for the most part agree to such a projiosition if it w'ere made 
to them. As in the case of the militia, some might go, but 
others would come ; and it is just as well to know exactly 
how we stand in such an important matter. Other very 
valuable assistance might be given by the militia and volun- 
teers if it were definitely arranged in time of peace that all 
the subsidiary services, such as medical, post-office, com- 
missariat, and transport service, and even the work of 
ammunition columns, should be by volunteers 

from the auxiliary services. Something has been done in 
this direction. The volunteers have furnished a certain 
amount of the medical and post-office stafi in past small 
wars, and are likely to supply a larger proportion in the 
future; but why should not we make full use of this in- 
clination on their part by arranging with them, and even 
more with the militia, as to what can and cannot be done by 
them in time of great campaigns? By making such an 
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arrangement now we should practically add a corresponding 
amount to the fighting strength of the army, for almost 
every British soldier serving with the regular forces might 
then be counted upon as a man at arms always ready to be 
placed in the front rank. In my ideal army nearly aU 
regular soldiers would be fighters, and the militia would be 
used for lines of communication, for occupying the ports 
w’’hich any English expedition must hold, and even for 
sieges ; while the volunteers, in their absence, supported by 
a large force of field artillery, would take entire charge 
of the defence of Great Britain. Erom the militia and 
volunteers together would be drawn all those subsidiary ser- 
vices which are so important and so necessary, and which 
yet form at present such a terrible drain on the fighting 
strength of the regular army. 

In past times the militia and volunteers have given 
— and will give, it would seem, in the future also, so far 
as we can look forward — all the help desired from them, 
but we have never tried what they will do in actual units 
under their own officers. In a limited degree the militia 
have been used under their own officers for garriisoning 
fortresses in the Mediterranean, but at the very time when 
we might with a proper organization have obtained the 
most valuable service from the British militia, during the 
Crimean War, we left unused the power ready to our hands, 
and enlisted a number of foreign troops under the name of 
the ^'German Legion, which never was of any use, and 
which we found it difficult to get rid of when the campaign 
ended. That is a plan which I sincerely hope will never 
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be tried again, so long as we have ready to our hands a 
large nimiber of British troops full of the same loyalty 
and devotion as the regular army, and, I honestly believe, 
only waiting to be told how much more useful still they 
might become. If this plan of raising the responsibility, 
and therefore the status, of the militia and volunteers were 
tried, it would be necessary no doubt to provide them 
with more instructed ofScers. I have already pointed out 
in the early part of this chapter what a very serious question 
the supply of otficers is, and how we ought to be always 
furnished with an excess in the commissioned ranks to be 
available in ease of war. But it would probably be found 
that the militia at any mte would have no difficulty in 
obtaining officers, if it were once understood that the force 
would really be employed in any great campaign which 
placed the empire in danger. 

One of the chief difficulties in finding a sufficient supply 
of officers consists in the great expenses which devolve upon 
them when they come out for training. Is it to be under- 
stood that all English gentlemen who wear the Queen’s 
uniform and bear the Queen's commission must iaevitahly 
consume, either themselves or in the persons of their friends, 
large quantities of expensive food and of champagne ? 
There are two wmys in which a change in this respect might 
be made. These are, first, a strong order from headquarters 
vigorously carried oxit ; and, secondly, an expression of public 
opinion — as distinguished from what is generally called the 
opinion of society." Society is rich and can aJiord these 
things; but even society is more or less under the govern- 
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aiice of public opinion, and it ought to be understood that 
the heavy exjpenses involved in entertainment by the army, 
the militia, and the volunteers are serious drawbacks to 
obtaining the number and the kind of oflficers required, and 
are therefore hurtful and even unpatriotic. At present 
society approves and public opinion lazily acquiesces. Under 
these circumstances no change will ever be made, only there 
is not the slightest doubt that the regular army, and, 
following it, the militia and the volunteers, are rather more 
luxurious than befits the character of the soldier. We are 
gradually arriving at a state of things in which none but 
men of considerable fortune will be able to hold commis- 
sions without falling into debt. No doubt this is a great 
e-sdl, and one which affects the whole question of improv- 
ing' the professional qualifications of officers, and even of 
obtaining them in sufficient numbers for the auxiliary 
services. 

Another matter which is brought to my notice by some 
officers, and which has been publicly mentioned by Lord 
Wolseley, is that of military dress. The curious dominion 
over human nature which is obtained by fashion forces upon 
unwilKng officers some of the most remarkable costumes 
which have ever disguised the human form. I am far 
from supposing that the army would be equally popular, 
and that recruiting would be as easy as it is now, if 
military uniforms had nothing alluring to the eye ; but 
every sensible man must admit that there is little that is at- 
tractive in the wearing of such tight clothing that a cavalry 
trooper, for instance, dare not stoop in the street to pick up 
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Ms stick if ke lets it fall. I know tkat a great many 
veterans mil say tkat tkis faskion looks smart/’ and tkat 
tke appearance of tke soldier would be destroyed by a 
ckange. Exactly tke same arguments were used against 
tke abolition of tke pigtail, and, later on, of tke extra- 
ordinary articles called stocks, wkick nearly ckoked tke men, 
and actually caused tkem to faint on parade almost as a 
matter of kabit. Tke army wkick we sent to tke Crimea 
wore tkese stocks, and some of tke old officers continued to 
wear tkem during tke campaign. But wkat kappened 
witk tke bulk of tke army was tkat tke tigkt uniforms and 
tke stocks were discarded ; officers and men, finding tkem- 
selves incapakle of performing tkeir duties dressed as tkey 
wei'e, began to appear in irregular costumes, and discipline 
suffered, as it must always suffer wken an army finds out 
tkat tke rules laid down for its guidance will not work in 
war. Certainly tke rabbit-skin jackets worn by officers wko 
kad survived tke first terrible effects of cold were neither 
soldierlike nor calculated to attract admiration, but tkey 
were practical and comfortakle, and nothing tkat is not 
comfortable and practical will bold its own in war. 

It does not appear to me wise tkat we should have a 
style of uniform for the peace dress which is exchanged 
for a different uniform whenever our soldiers now go 
upon a campaign. Tke inkakitants of London cannot 
forget tke metamorphosis of tke Guards wken they 
marched through the streets on tkeir way to the Soudan. 
Tke same sort of ckange takes place with all troops 
sent on active service, and it is a deliberate admission by 
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tte authorities that the dress which is worn during peace, 
and which is called “smart/’ is absolutely useless as a mili- 
tary dress for campaigning purposes. This seems unsatis- 
factory, and unworthy of a practical people. Is it im- 
possible to find a dress which shall be comfortable and yet 
handsome ? Common sense would dictate that for the dress 
of infantry we should choose something like that which is 
worn by sportsmen on foot, but with whatever amount of 
decoration may be required ; such decoration to be more 
or less removable during a campaign. For cavalry it would 
be supposed that English hunting dress might be good, but 
here unfortunately the power of fashion has been before 
us. Thin calves, such as are very seldom possessed by 
soldiers, are fashionable, and boots are made so tight as to be 
hardly capable of being drawn on and off, especially %vhen 
they have been worn, as the soldier must wear them, for a 
couple of days at a time. We should get perhaps a better 
type by going to America, where the Mexican or Rocky 
Mountain costumes are all that is most comfortable, if some* 
what dandified and peculiar. The artilleryman, whose 
duties oblige him to lift weights, to pull ropes, and generally 
to practise the most violent exercise, should be dressed 
accordingly, and at least be left with perfect freedom about 
the shoulders, the chest, and the legs. I am glad to hear 
that there is a general tendency towards making the dress 
of the army looser, but it is impossible to pass through the 
streets of London without being struck by the very remark- 
able and, may I venture to say, comical appearance pre- 
sented to the eye by the figures of the Guards in full 
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tiniformj and of the Houseliold cavalry in undress, as they 
perambulate the streets. If, however, the good-natured 
caricatures of Punch, during a long series of years, have pro*^ 
duced so little effect on the costumes of the army, I cannot 
flatter myself that anything I may say will have the effect 
which I might desire. 

Among the curious and unpractical fashions in ecjuipment 
of the soldier is this : in the cavalry generally it may be 
said that the man is possessed of two weapons : — a sword 
which is most useful when he is mounted, and a carbine 
which is valuable when he is on foot. Fashion has so 
ordered it that the sword is attached to his person and 
remains with him when he is dismounted, at the great 
risk of tripping him up, whereas the firearm is attached 
to his horse, so that if parted from that animal, for however 
short a time, he is incapable of defending himself, because 
the sword is of little use to him when off’ his steed. In 
an ideal army such anomalies as this would certainly be 
remedied, as this one has been in a portion of the Eussian 
cavalry and in the French spahis of Algeria, 

Another very large and pressing question suggests itself 
to any one who cares to see the British army regulated in 
conformity with British habits and institutions. Part of 
the system of stiffness appears to be carried into the daily 
life of the men. We do not sufficiently shake ourselves 
free from the traditions of a time when men were impressed, 
or obtained even by means of gaol delivery. Are we or 
are we not to aim at bringing into the army a better stamp 
of man even than the present avei^ago private ? All sorts of 
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wonderful proclamations are placarded on tlie walls pointing 
out tte advantages of the soldier’s position in life : there is 
a certain amount of truth in what they say ; but it must be 
a great shock to a young man of the respectable classes 
to find himself on enlistment necessarily shut up with a 
mass of soldiers whose conversation is often highly repug- 
nant to him. Why should not the general freedom which 
prevails in British institutions be extended under certain 
restrictions to the aimy ? There have lately been some 
signs that the views which I here express are making way 
in the minds of ofiicers generally and of the military 
authorities. The bonds, not of discipline, because that has 
little to do with the matter, but of military repression have 
to a certain extent been relaxed. The soldier is a freer 
man than he used to be ; the scale of punishment has been 
lightened, and so far as words can go there has been im- 
pressed on the body of officers generally the idea that they 
are to lead rather than drive their men. But we have not 
yet reached the point where the army can be made attractive 
to that numerous class of young men who, in the present 
day, have been well brought up, but see no chances open 
to them in life. So. long as such men enlist in small 
numbers and are swallowed up in the mass of those whose 
habits somewhat unfit them for close companionship with 
educated men, so long must the youth well brought up 
suffer acutely if he enlists. 

One of the points of Continental organization which I think 
we might possibly make use of is that of offering to educated 
young men a short service in the ranks, allowing them to 
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live, if they please, outside the barrack rooms, and at their 
own expense, as is now done in Eiissia, After a short period, 
generally a year or so, they could be released by passing 
good practical examinations in their military work, and they 
would then become available as non-commissioned oflSlcers 
or even commissioned officers of the reserves. In all other 
respects their duties would be the same as those of the men. 
It appears to me that some such arrangement, but of a more 
permanent character, would be suitable to English habits 
and needs. There are constant complaints that it is 
extremely difficult to find good non-commissioned officers 
who will remain in the service and make it a profession. 
Might not this difficulty be got over by enlisting young men 
of good character and education, allowing them to find their 
own lodgings, but making them do every duty of the private 
soldier, and looking to them to rise by degrees from, step to 
step until they filled the army with a body of highly trained 
and intelligent non-commissioned officers, among whom a 
fair proportion of commissions would afterwards he given ? 
It mnst he admitted that poor men find it extremely difficult 
to support the position of commissioned officers under the 
present system of extravagance in messes, which I regard as 
one of the great difficulties that beset the path of the mili- 
tary reformer. The absorption in the ranks of the army 
of such men as I have mentioned ought to raise its 
tone and to get rid of that extraordinary fashion of bad 
language which seems ingrained in the nature of the 
soldier. So long as the average private cannot speak two 
words without an oath or a foul expression it will he impos- 
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sible to bring into the ranks any considerable leaven of 
better educated men, except by some sucb system as tbat 
wbicb I have described. By degrees, as tbe difficulty of 
finding outlets for tbe fairly educated youtb of England 
becomes more pressing, it may be wise to form even 
whole battalions or corps of sucb material. Tbe guiding 
idea must be tbat there are multitudes of young men 
going to the colonies, or to the less civilized, states of 
America, who would be of tbe greatest value in the army 
at home and supply tbe want of that general intelligence 
■which Continental armies gain by tbe obligation to general 
service. Tbe German or Erencb regiment is composed of 
a mixture of ail classes and all professions, and very valuable 
tbat sj^stem of admixture turns out to be. We want some- 
thing of tbe same sort in England, certainly for an ideal 
army, and I have tried to show bow we might procure it. 

Many of my correspondents cannot understand why I do 
not advocate for the British army that same general service 
which now prevails almost universally on the Continent, 
and brings wntb it so many good fruits both for the 
nation and tbe army. I have, as I have shown, no 
personal objection to rt, but I have pointed out the exist- 
ence of a fatal obstacle in certain forms of English and 
Scotch religious and certain forms of English commercial 
thought. It would be unpractical to consider at length a 
measure which stands no present chance of adoption. The 
time may come when we shall be drawn into a struggle for 
life or death, and it seems to me that it will very probably 
come within the next ten years, and maybe bring -with it 
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tlie necessity for tliat general service wliicli would now be 
impossible of attainment. For our present ideas of tbe 
imperial position general service is not necessary, and, 
moreover, until some capacity is shown for organizing the 
troops wbicli we already j)ossess I do not see the slightest 
use in obtaining a large number of fresh men. But, in 
view of the reign of force which now exists in Europe, 
and of slowly but surely advancing danger in the East, it is 
impossible to contemplate an ideal defence of the Empire 
without supposing that the inhabitants of Great Britain 
and all her colonies may arrive at a condition in which 
every strong man shall recognize that he owes to the State 
some kind of defensive military service. I have tried to 
make it plain that such service need not be in the regular 
army : still less need any man with us be taken against his 
will to fight outside tbe limits of his own country. But 
there can be no ideal defence in which the bulk of the popu- 
lation is not trained, however slightly, in the handling of 
military weapons, and the individual man trained in spirit 
to believe that the hearths and homes where his sisters or 
his wife live free from danger owe their immunity from 
attack, not merely to a half-despised ‘‘mercenary army,'* 
but to the strength and the skill of his own right arm. 
Already there are schools in W'hich military training is 
carried out, and Switzerland here sets us an example which 
might well be followed by our schools. 

There is a general feeling that in case of invasion the 
population would betake themselves to the hedges or at least 
defend their houses. But there would be for these men 
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neither arms nor leaders, and those taking part in war without 
being enrolled by the Government and furnished with proofs 
of being soldiers would be liable by the custom of war to be 
shot if captured. The improvements of modern weapons 
and the comparative freedom from stiffness of modern armies 
have destroyed the chances of unorganized resistance. 
We may search in vain the records of contemporary military 
history for a single example of a successful stand by peasants 
against soldiers trained and organized, unless indeed that of 
the Boers against ourselves can be said to form an exception. 
My ideal organization — and here again I fear it is only 
an ideal — ^would include military training in the schools and 
colleges, and a general organization, both at home and in 
each colony, of the whole strength of the country, in what 
the French call ^‘territorial’’ forces, Central Europe “the 
Landsturm,” and other countries “reserves.” To make this 
a reality we must begin with the well-to-do classes, for, if 
these are selfish, their influence is on the side of the bad 
example, and the ideal can never become a reality. If they 
do not feel the danger and will do nothing to meet it, we 
cannot expect the poor to do so, whose life is so little attrac- 
tive and for whom a possible upsetting of existing society has 
few terrors. 

By the various means which I have sketched, there would 
be vast bodies of men available for military service and 
more or less trained, in addition to the regular army : the 
colonies would for the most part provide their own garri- 
sons, which would be to a large extent commanded and 
trained by spare officers educated at home, though many of 
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tliem miglit be colonists. The militia would be available 
as a second line or as garrisons for the great fortresses 
across the sea, thus freeing all the regular troops for active 
operations ; and the volunteers would in the last resort take 
care of home defence and would be assisted by a sprinkling 
of regular troops, and especially by trained officers, while 
behind all would be the possibility for a general levy to 
be made in case of invasion. This defensive army would 
require a trained field artillery, which I shall describe in the 
next chapter ; it need not have all its guns horsed in peace, 
provided that the officers and non-commissioned officers are 
good, the reserves near at hand, the guns existing and in 
charge of the batteries, and, above all, provided that the 
arrangements for obtaining horses are alwa3^s in working 
order. India with its long-service army would rest on its 
own depots and not be perpetually destroying the home 
battalions by its calls upon them for drafts. The home 
army would have a short service of three years, and the 
men then pass into the reserve for even more than the 
present full term, because the reserve men, not being 
allowed to rust but being affiliated to volunteers or militia, 
might remain useful soldiers for a longer period than at 
present. The organization for war would be based on the 
use of the reserve men, as it is in all the Continental 
armies, and the short service would give us by degrees either 
a larger force, active army and reserve together, or a force 
equal to that existing at a less cost. For, as has been 
already explained, the larger the proportion of reserves to 
the active army, the cheaper must the organization be for 
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any giYen number of men. We might either save much 
money or greatly increase the fighting strength/ or, again, 
we might save a little and increase our fighting force a little 
at the same time. 

Then as to organization. The general principle should 
be that of decentralization, which would become quite 
feasible so soon as the localization of the army in India 
rendered possible a localization everywhere else. There is 
a benumbing spirit of scepticism in the country as to the 
possible existence of such a state of unreadiness as I have 
described, or rather touched upon, for to describe it is im- 
possible. Country gentlemen can hardly believe that all 
the apparatus of the Horse Guards and War Office, before 
which their soldier sons tremble, is unworkable, and groans 
with friction at every move. Men of business suppose that 
other men of business, like Mr. Smith or Mr. Goschen, could 
not serve as responsible Ministers without putting an end to 
such unbusinesslike proceedings. As for the great bulk of 
the people, the subject is equally unfamiliar and distasteful 
to them. But is it not even more wonderful that the navy 
itself, which every man, woman, and child feels to be the 
first defence of the country,^’ without which all is lost, 
should have lately been, and should still partially be, in 
such an astonishing condition as Lord Charles Beresford 
describes? The words which he, then a Lord of the 
Admiralty, used in an official document, made him distinctly 
and emphatically assert, with all the power at his command, 
that the very gravest dangers would fall upon the country 
if war were declared with any first-rate maritime Power, 
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simply for want of organization.” “There is a want of 
system which would he ludicrous if it were not perilous,” 
he declared, and he finished the document in these words : 
“I am confident that the country, as well as the service, 
would be simply aghast and filled with justifiable anger if 
they fully understood the absence of any preparation for 
war, and the immense loss which would fall on this colossal 
Empire if war were suddenly declared.” The sort of spirit 
which prevails in naval and militaiy departments maybe 
guessed at, if not fully understood, from Lord Charles Beres- 
ford's conversation with an official, when he said that he 
should like to see “if there were any organization for war.” 
“My friend replied, ‘ There is not much of that sort, but it 
could easily be arranged.’ I said, ^ What ? What would 
you have done in 1885 if you have no organization for war ? 
Had you any P ’ ^ No,’ he replied, ‘ but the military branch 

would soon have run up one.’ ” The War Office did “ run 
up ” a scheme for the defence of the fortresses in 1886, 
and a remarkable example it was of the consequence of 
haste. 

Now the words of this gentleman, who is no doubt an 
admirable permanent official, are exactly what is heard 
by every man who tries to guard against the pressing dangers 
which beset the State in these days of the reign of force 
in Europe. Wliat Lord Charles speaks of took place in the 
Admiralty, and if these things happened in the green tree 
what may we expect in the dry ? If the British navy has or 
had no organization for war, and placid officials trusted to 
“ running up ” one when, among other difficulties, all the 
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telegraph wires would probably be cut — if an almost 
equally placid public opinion suffers such things to exist 
without indignantly calling for remedy — ^if to expose such 
graye dangers and to call for reform is branded pessimism/^ 
even though the navy itself be here in dispute- — ^is it to be 
wondered at that a similar want of organization for war 
exists in military affairs^ and that no Minister much cares 
to assume the task of Sisyphus ? 

Since these are the results of centralization in the manage- 
ment of the services — since, as is the fact, all attempts to 
decentralize the administration of the army have hitherto 
failed on account of the argument that centralization is 
necessary where the War Office is the only institution which 
may be said to be free from perpetual motion— I think we 
may fairly urge that the best thing to be done is to put an 
end to that perpetual motion which seems to stand in the 
way of all reform. If we once get rid of the organization 
for India, by letting the Indian regiments find their own 
dep6ts at home, and recruit for themselves, in addition to 
receiving volunteers for long service from the home short- 
service organization, there seems no valid reason why the 
home army should not be as thoroughly localized as is 
the Grerman army, described in a former chapter. The only 
real obstacle is Ireland, and if that unfortunate country, 
from which we draw some of our best soldiers, both com- 
missioned as officers and enlisted as privates, must be 
indefinitely kept down by the strong arm, we have but to 
face the one difficulty of sending the necessary regiments 
there for a time out of their own districts. Let them be 
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counted as detached, but always return when that service 
is over to their own home districts, where their head-quarters 
would remain, and whence the battalions could be adminis- 
tered at least as well as they are from the War Office. No 
one doubts that localization would be a great aid to mobiliza- 
tion, but it would be much more than that. By the present 
system officers are kept in swaddling clothes, cribbed, 
cabined, and confined in every way by a great-grand- 
mother of a War Office wffiose chief care is to prevent the 
rising generation from developing its limbs by exercise. 
Officers are so bomad about with rules and regulations, 
checks and counter checks, that they dare not stir an inch 
out of the circle of routine. They have no power of 
initiative, and must, except in rare instances, lose all capacity 
for it. What is the result ? When British troops were in 
the East our army melted away, because it did not know how 
to take care of itself, and the War Office, organized as it was 
for peace, was utterly wanting in knowledge of what to do 
in war. Neither combatant officers, nor transport, nor 
medical departments dared to act for themselves, and the 
War Office found that to ‘‘ run up a "system for war was 
not quite such a simple affair as the officials had deemed' 
it to be. Since then the organization of the army has been 
changed over and over again, but no satisfactory system 
has been arrived at ; nor can it be, in my opinion, till we 
try with the army the same system which has succeeded in 
the colonies : untie the coils of red tape and let the creature 
go free, to learn how to manage its own affairs. 

I may perhaps expect to find the usual scepticism as to 
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tlie accuracy of these statements. To such readers as care 
to take a little trouble, I would recommend the study of 
Major Buxton’s book on Military Administration, begin- 
ning with the last chapter, which will give the keynote 
of the whole. They will find there some pregnant passages 
written by an officer who has made himself master of the 
question as few are able to do, and who, at the end of his 
researches, comes to the conclusion that the centralization 
of the War Office destroys efficiency, is extremely costly, and 
gives a thousand opportunities for waste, extravagance, and 
even peculation among contractors. Like many other 
officers, and like myself, he would localize administration, 
and for that purpose would begin by separating the home 
forces from the army in India. There are difficulties to be 
surmounted, but they are insignificant when compared 
with the vast simplification which -would take place. An 
opportunity would be given for almost unlimited choice 
of period of enlistment at home; we should be able to 
form large reserves ; to mould regulars, militia, and volun- 
teers into one harmonious whole, and to localize the forces. 
Localization would in turn solve the question of employment 
of reserve men and get rid of all difficulties in mobilization. 
The forces could then be organized in regular bodies, such 
as brigades and divisions, which need not all be either of the 
same dimensions or necessarily modelled on a foreign 
pattern. 

The peculiar position of the British Empire, scattered as 
it is, and exposed to continual risk of little wars, forces 
us to keep some body of troops always ready to enter 
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upon sncli struggles. It need be only a small force, one 
army corps at the most, and it should be kept so prepared 
that any portion could be sent out at the shortest pos- 
sible notice. This lias been the theory, but never the 
practice, except in the one case of the campaign of 1882, 
which had been foreseen. The First Corps should have all 
its equipment, and be as ready for service, with a proper 
proportion of all arms and auxiliaries, as the British 
forces in India are now, and this is more than any British 
force at home has ever yet been in time of peace. Here 
we have the first efficiency to be secured, though at the 
same time we must be preparing field artillery for the 
rest of the army. Then we should build up the Second 
regular Corps, but with this difference, that it should depend 
on the First Class Army Reserve for a large proportion 
of the soldiers who would form its bone and sinew. Prepa- 
rations are now being made for the sea transport of two 
corps to be sent one after another, but they will never be 
able to start until the question of horses is solved, and 
that solution has not been reached. It is clear that we 
must never again repeat the fault of breaking up any 
portion of the First Corps to enable another portion to 
move; but this fault was only one of many produced by 
trying to run up ” a system at the last moment, like mili- 
tary jerry builders, instead of creating in time of peace a 
strong and solid structure in which confidence might be 
placed. 

Having produced two army corps, with the cavalry 
division complete, we should consider this as the force 
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wliicli niay be used for any purpose, as a perfectly mobile 
army, either at borne or abroad. We sbonld admit the 
possibility that it might be out of the cbuntry at a moment 
when a Power really dangerous declared war against us, a 
very probable contingency if the absence of the two corps 
were to leave us defenceless. * 

What do we want for a defensive army? Bearing in 
mind that I here speak of the ideal to be aimed at, and not 
the means of achieving that ideal, we have to face such 
a thorough reorganization of the militia and volunteers 
as will change a huge mass of infantry into a projDer 
proportion of garrison artillery in the right place for the 
fortresses, of infantry organized by brigades and divisions, 
and of those subsidiary services which are requisite for 
the well-being of an army. I say frankly that in my 
opinion we have more infantry than we need merely for home 
defence, and one hundred thousand men properly organized 
and equipped, with a sufficient field artillery, would, in 
addition to the garrisons of the fortresses, form a vastly 
better defence than we have at present. I do not propose 
to reduce the militia and volunteers ; on the contrary, I 
desire to make them more efiicient, because I foresee the 
probability that all the forces we have may, at no very 
distant date, be required for the safety of the Empire. In an 
ideal army no troops should find a place but such as are 
prepared for war. I shall have something to say in the 
next chapter on details connected with the decentralization 
and localization of the forces. I am aware that objections 
are made tO’ the latter process, and hope to produce a 
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satisfactory reply wlieii discussing what can be done; but 
most of these difficulties occur because sometliing* or other 
exists which need not continue to cuniher the groxincL 

To sum up, niy ideal of the organization of British military 
power would be based on the main principle of haying two 
grand dmsioiis, which may be called separate armies or not, 
as the reader pleases. They would at any rate be separated 
in time of peace by space, by different terms of recruiting, 
and by differences of general organization ; for the Asiatic 
army xyould haye large battalions composed of men enlisted for 
eight, ten or twelye years, with a proportion of old soldiers. 
But in some respects the armies wmiild not be distinct, for 
there xyould be Ml facilities for transfer and exchange 
among officers, and even to a limited extent among non- 
commissioned officers and men. Aden would, of course, be 
taken charge of by the xisiatic army, and the Cape so long 
as British troops paid otherwise than by the colonists must 
be kept there. In fact this army should garrison all the 
distant fortresses and coaling stations not placed in colonial 
charge, but necessary for the protection of the routes to 
India. The Mediterranean fortresses would, however, remain 
in charge of the home army. So far as possible local troops 
should be used for garrisons of coaling stations, and, what- 
ever the troops might be, the garrisons should be always 
complete. It is a strange neglect to leave garrisons in 
such a condition that, at the outbreak of war with a naval 
Power, one of the first necessities would be to hamper our 
fleet by sending under convoy garrisons to all parts of the 
world. 
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Tke home army, wliicli would also garrison the Mediter- 
ranean fortresses, should he recruited chiefly by short service, 
with leave to extend the time in the ranks given to men of 
good character at the discretion of the military authorities. 
Leave would also be given to volunteer for Asiatic service if, 
after a short time as a soldier at home, any man wished to be 
transferred. Knowing the aversion of the Briton to any- 
thing that bears the name of conscription, I would not 
advocate general liability to service, but I should like to 
accustom the population, both at home and in the colonies, 
to the idea that every man does owe to his country some 
kind of service in time of war, and that the debt is not com- 
pletely paid when the tax-gatherer has been satisfied. A 
reason against adopting general service with us at home is 
that the voluntary principle furnishes, though at a high 
monetary cost, fully enough men for all our probable needs, 
supposing that there is a complete and proper organization ; 
nor can I see what the War Office would do with more men 
until they have organized for the field, with all needful sup- 
plies, the half million who now bear arms. 

One army corps should always be ready, and should be in- 
spected every year. The Inspector should have to make a report 
that it was complete in every particular, or otherwise, and his 
report should be laid before Parliament, for unless this were 
done there would always be a liability to have efficiency de- 
stroyed by cutting down something at the will of the Treasury. 
The second army corps should also have its full equipment, 
though a great part of the men would have to be drawn 
from the reserve. A satisfactory scheme for providing 
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horses sliould also be placed in working order, and this has 
certainly not been done up to the present time. The militia 
should become liable to genex'al service in war, and should 
be organized and equipped accordingly. The volunteers 
should be liable to be called out for home defence whenever 
the two army corps were sent out of the United Kingdom. 
From the militia and volunteers should as far as possible 
be drawn at their own free will the men for guarding lines of 
communication, and for the non-combatant work of the army 
corps, so that every man regularly enlisted might take his 
place in the combatant ranks. The ^‘reserve forces/' as 
they are now wrongly called, would then be real reserves 
with definite duties allotted to them, and should he orga- 
nized accordingly, a good field artillery being supplied to 
them, but on economical principles which I propose to de- 
velop in the next chapter. 

With coaling stations and commercial harbours properly 
supplied with defences and modern guns, the fleet would be 
free, and I hope ready, to act, though, after some eighteen 
months’ work at the aldmiralty hy way of building— not 
running up — a system, the arrangements are not yet 
complete. With one army corps always ready to move and 
another to follow quickly, a home organization really pre- 
pared for defence, the dockyard fox'tifications supplied with 
the guns which they have not yet received and the torpe- 
does w^hich I believe they now have, -we should for the first 
time during many years be in such a state of preparation 
that the safety of the Empire and its integTity woiild no 
longer rest on the forbearance of our neighboiirs, or on 
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their dissensions, wHcli might indeed, at anj^ moment, be 
healed at our expense. 

I have now tried to show what should be the principles 
of construction of an organized system of Imperial defence, 
which should, with the minimum of change, afford the means 
of reinforcing India and deliyering a counter- stroke else- 
where, without leaving the United Kingdom at the mercy of 
an invader, even if the fleet were out of the way for a short 
time. This is what is desired by both parties in the State, 
and by Parliament. Were it accomplished we should still 
be unable to take our place as the military equal of the other 
Great Powers ; but I am among the last who would desire 
to see this maritime empire seeking adventures on the con- 
tinent of Europe. 


Chaptee VI. 


PRACTICAL APPROXIMATIOlfS TO THE IDEAL. 


Theee lately appeared an interesting article in tlie Guardmn 
upon my 'Writings on tlie BritisL army. The Guardian 
completely supported my militaiy conclusions, but at great 
length, and with much vehemence of language, attacked 
both myself and Mr. Stanhope for not i3iit ting* those facts 
before the country at the right time. Mr. Stanhope is 
able to defend himself, and I have already pointed out, 
in reply to la similar criticism from another quarter, that 
it is impossible for every Englishman who gives even a 
large portion of his life to politics to be able to cover the 
whole field, and to speak with equal confidence, say, for 
example, upon local government, the condition of the navy, 
Ireland, and so forth. If, when he takes office, he can 
manage his own department without losing his interest in 
the Irish question and in foreign affairs, that is already a 
good deal. It is not every one who, like a former Whig 
minister, thinks himself equally competent to perform a 
surgical operation and to command the Channel fleet. The 
writer in the Guardian holds me largely responsible for the 
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management of tie army during five years. Responsibility 
for the conduct of offices other than those in which a man 
serves is responsibility which must necessarily in many cases 
be unaccompanied by knowledge. Certainly the present 
writer is not at this moment competent to write for the 
instruction of his countrymen with regard to naval affairs, 
upon which subject he has been asked to write by very 
distinguished naval officers, to whom he has made this reply ; 
yet two or three years ago, although he had formed certain 
crude opinions upon military affairs, he would have been even 
less competent to speak upon the condition of the army than 
he is now with regard to that of the navy. I can only 
say that I congratulate the writer in the Quardian^ who is 
probably himself a soldier, upon having known for a long 
time those facts with which, by some labour, I have made 
myself acquainted ; but I cannot pretend that I knew them 
sufficiently well until recently to dare to write about them 
for the help of others, and I certainly must disclaim any such 
responsibility as in the writer’s opinion may attach to Mr. 
Stanhope, who, as one who has served in the War Office, is 
necessarily acquainted with those matters. The writer in 
the Guardian is as strong as I am in condemnation of Mr. 
Stanhope’s recent reduction of the artillery, but for my part 
I certainly was unaware, even when I began to write, of the 
extent to which that reduction, as regards war strength, 
went. I give this as a specimen of the difficulty which 
a civilian, even when aided by the advice of soldiers, 
must necessarily find in exactly grasping the bearing of 
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facts wliich are not clear to officers tiemselves. I am 
deligliteci to find, both, from tbe article in tbe Giiardian of 
wbicb. I bave been speaking, and from two later and more 
favourable ones in the same pai)er, that my military writings, 
which were at first scouted as wildly pessimistic, are already 
considered to be composed of facts which are the common- 
places of every messroom, of every professional journal, of 
every professional discussion.’’ I have my doubts, but the 
statement gives me hope ; for such controversies begin with 
denial, and pass, through various stages of scepticism, to 
the final We knew it all the time.” At this stage there 
is hope that, to use another popular English phrase, some- 
thing will be done,” 

In the last chapter I sketched roughly the main lines 
by which might be obtained that irreducible minimum of 
efficiency already laid down by others— namely, the produc- 
tion of two army corps for any purpose external to the 
United Kingdom, such as the reinforcement of India, or a 
counter-stroke against an enemy, without leaving these 
islands or the colonies and coaling stations defenceless. This 
ideal is very modest, and in view of future possibilities not 
so satisfactory as I could wish. But it is not, as some of 
my critics have pretended to suppose,* an afterthought; for 
the first chapter concluded with the statement that there is a 

minimum” for which we must be prepared, and that such 
a minirnum had apparently been settled on the assumption 
that ^^we ought to defend the coaling stations, to be in a 
position to defend ourselves in India and at home, and to 
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send, if need were, two army corps abroad as an expedi- 
tionary force* It is upon this basis, wbicb I find, as it 
were, laid down for us, that I shall try to build.’' During 
my examination of the question it has appeared clearly that 
neither the coaling stations nor the home ports are in a 
condition to defend themselves. An admirable article, 
evidently written by a soldier, appeared lately upon this 
point in Engineering. Not only did the writer fully endorse 
my statements with regard to Gibraltar, which have been 
confirmed by the result of the recent attempt to fire one of 
the two 100-ton guns of that fortress at long range ; but he 
himself made still stronger statements with regard to Ports- 
mouth, which he undoubtedly well knows. Even our 38-ton 
guns, this writer points out, cannot be fired with their proper 
charges, as the carriages and slides provided for them would 
not withstand the shock of discharge^ This competent writer 
goes on to say- — 

“ The superb forts which are raj)idly being completed in Italy 
combine a power of offence and defence, any approach to which we 
look for in vain around our shores — those of the wealthiest nation 
in the world. We have nothing at our chief ports to compare for 
an instant with the 120-ton guns and magnificent chilled-iron armour 
with which the Italian naval headquarters are being protected. The 
38-ton guns which are in our forts cannot, as we have seen, even be 
fired. 

‘ ‘ When we look at the plans for the defence of Plymouth recently 
put forth by a high authority, we see the usual multiplicity of de- 
tached emplacements . and the crossing fire of numerous small and 
inefficient weapons which so delights the heart of our engineering 
department. But the guns used w’‘ould, for the most part, fail to 
make the slightest impression against the heaviest armour-clads of 
some three or four foreign navies. If paper schemes would protect 
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tlie country against disaster, we should he secure indeed, but 
paper forts, like the paper organization of our army, which eyents 
have often torn to pieces, will not saye us when opposed by a strong 
assailant. . .... 

The apologists for the departments will probably fall back on 
torpedo defence. If other things fail, they will protect us, they say. 
Surely it is time the torpedo was appreciated at its true merit. The 
fiasco at Langston Harbour ought to open the most unwilling 
eyes 

As matters stand at present, it cannot be gainsaid that both our 
chief nayal arsenals, Portsmouth and Plymouth, are at the mercy of a 
well-delivered attack by the existing fleets of foreign Powers. Mine 
and torpedo defence would be futile, and the guns and forts we have 
would be overpowered without difficulty. With both these arsenals 
in ashes, the lesson of providing i)i'oper defence -would perhaps be 
brought home to us, but at what cost ?,.... 

“ Were we at war to-morrow it would be uncxuestionably necessary 
to keep a very considerable portion of our fleet in each of these two 
ports to prevent their reduction,* as thej^ are not now strong enough 
to stand alone ; but to do this would render it impossible to blockade 
effectually the enemy’s ports, without which our ocean-borne commerce 
would immediately fall a prey to hostile cruisers, and even privateers. 
The action of our fleet would, in fact, he crippled by our neglect of 
pi’oper defences for our two chief bases of operation.” 

We now find tliat the truth of the statements which I have 
had to make about Gibraltar, Portsmouth and Plymouth is 
admitted by Mr. Stanhope. 

It has also, I think, been proved that the two army corps 
cannot, by any possibility, be mobilized quickly for want of 

A friendly critic in the Broad Arrow has complained of my quoting, 
with apparent approval, this phrase. I do not think that the writer in 
Eugineer'wg desires to see the unscientific use of a fleet to which ho alludes ; 
but, looking to the fact that only two modem guns are mo anted at Ports- 
mouth, and to the fact that wo hav<3 no reserve of big guns from which to 
supply a deficiency, ho thinks it certain that public opinion would force an 
imi-'cientifie u^e of tho fleet upon the Government of the day in the event of 
war with a luaritiino Power or Powers. ^ - 
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horses and equipment of various kinds ; and that if they 
were mobilized and sent away, the Fnited Kingdom would 
be defenceless against invasion for want of field artillery, 
while India can only be defended if such a force as two 
army corps at least is available for the double purpose of 
reinforcing the Anglo-Indian army and delivering a counter- 
stroke, I understand that lately an attempt has been made 
to induce Lord Wolseley to take an appointment out of Eng- 
land, and that this has been met by Lord Wolseley’s friends 
with a suggestion that the First Army Corps should be kept 
at Aldershot ready for instant service, and should be com- 
manded by Lord Wolseley himself. Although I am no 
admirer of the speeches in which Lord Wolseley seems to 
laugh at the British public, as, for example, when he assures 
them that our army is not, after all, so expensive as it might 
be, inasmuch as the United States s|)end seventeen millions 
sterling a year in pensions for an army of only 25,000 men, 
yet I have great confidence in Lord Wolseley’s organizing 
power, and can only hope that his enemies will be defeated 
and the command of the First Army Corps conferred upon 
him. 

We have seen how Continental Powers have organized 
their enormous armies, while our system,^’ though dealing 
with but a small force comparatively sxoeaking, is one which, 
to say the least of it, has outlived its efficiency and needs 
a thorough reorganization. The principles applicable to this 
coimtry, as I have tried to show, are not those which are 
suitable for Continental nations. Supposing that a free hand 
were given here except in the one point of conscription, the 
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ideal orgamzatiori would include heads 'which 'we may tabu- 
late as follows : — 

1. Coaling stations, fortresses, and commercial ports of high 
rank to be made secure as rapidly as possible, and garrisons 
to be completed, with large resort to local levies in the 
colonies ; commercial ports to be commanded by well-trained 
regular officers. 

2. A Foreign-service Army for India and the care of 
India’s communications, except the Mediterranean fortresses. 
Recruiting to be for eight, ten, or twelve years at least. 

3. A Home ‘’Army, based upon short service and large 
reserves. Recruiting to be for three years with the colours, 
except in the comparatively few cases of men who wish 
to extend their time whether as non-commissioned officers 
or not. The reserve men on quitting the colours to be 
so affiliated to either the militia or volunteers that they 
shall not forget their military training. 

4. The two armies named above to be separate in organiza- 
tion and details of service, but to. be united by equally general 
duties in case of war, and free exchange of individual 
positions during peace. 

5. Frank acceptance of the principle that in any great 
struggle 'which may come upon the country we shall have to 
form and officer levies, and perhaps even officer existing 
armies of certain minor states in the East, Acceptance 
therefore of the necessity for keeping up in peace a corps of 
officers larger than is required for the ordinary peace 
purposes common to all armies. 

6. Formation of an organized and prepared army for the 
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defence of the United Kingdom, sixfficient for its work sup- 
posing the two army corps to be 'abroad. Creation of a 
considerable field artillery for home defence. 

7. The militia to be made available for war purposes 
anywhere, though only a home force in peace, and the volun- 
teers to be made a force liable to be called out for home 
service, in whole or in part, so soon as the second corps is 
ordered abroad. Both the militia and the volunteers to be 
organized throughout and properly equipped, partly (in the 
case of the militia) as a real reserve for the regular army in 
war; partly as garrisons of fortresses ; and partly as a field 
army. 

8. The whole scheme to be based as much as possible 
on the princiiDle of localization and a decentralized adminis- 
tration. Under this head it has been pointed out that con- 
siderable savings would, admittedly, occur by localization of 
the foreign- service army, while short service for the bulk 
of the home army would either give a saving in money, 
or an increase in war strength for the same cost, both being 
economical though from different points of view. The 
savings obtained by these means should be applied to 
creating real military efficiency among the so-called reserve 
forces — the militia and volunteers. 

9. The creation of a thoroughly good Staff Department. 
This staff would deal with home organization, as well as 
carry out that meagre programme which, to everybody’s 
surprise, has been assigned to the Intelligence Division 
in the reorganization scheme of the “War Office. I am, 
however, well aware of the practical difficulties surround- 
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ing 'tliis question, and sliould consider that everything 
necessary had been secured if we could only hope that the 
same men would continue to hold office in the Military 
Department, or that their successors would be of similar 
ideas and calibre. Among the duties of such a Staff Depart- 
ment should be, I think, the keeping up the drill-books 
of the army, and its system of tactics, to the most modern 
standard, and I rejoice to hear that some victories have 
lately been achieved in this field of labour. The infantry 
field exercise, which is, I am told, by far the worst in 
Europe, is to be revised on certain lines lately explained 
by Lord Wolseley. I only hope that there will not be too 
much diplomatic compromise, and that the book will be 
brought into harmony with itself and with the principles 
which are believed in wherever wur is known. 

10. Finally, wdiile recognizing that any kind of forced 
service, whether known as conscription or general liability, 
is impossible in this country, because of certain modes of 
thought which prevail, I desire to see established a recogni- 
tion of the principle that all able-bodied inen owe in the 
last resort some sort of service to their country, and that this 
duty is not sufficiently f ulfilled by the grudging and grumb- 
ling payment of their taxes. 

Much is done for Great Britain by the volunteers, and it 
seems possible that their value will he at last appreciated, 
and that this cheap form of home defence will he made a 
real working organization. At present the volunteer force 
still, I fear, consists of a number of men armed with rifles, 
but utterly wanting in organization for wur. An attempt is 
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to Ibe made to create a transport service for tliem, and tenta- 
tive steps liave been taken in that direction. But, ■vvliat* 
ever be tbe means employed, tkey must all learn to skoot 
nt least up to a fair average, and steps must be taken to cor- 
rect tbe proportion of tbe arms, so that artillery may be 
where it is wanted, and engineers where torpedo def ence will 
be required or works have to be thrown up in war ; for in- 
stance, London should have an apparently excessive number 
of engineers. If we are to accept the volunteer principle as 
the basis of all the forces, may not the existing corps do more 
than at present, and make it clear to us what they will be 
prepared to do in case of war ? Are there no reserves to the 
volunteers — men who could be borne on the lists in peace 
as willing to turn out in case of serious war, and take the 
places of such as are detained by any public or domestic 
necessity ? It is hardly probable that corps composed of 
workmen in the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich could be 
s|)ared, and there are many cases where the volunteers are 
the sole supporters of families or widowed mothers. No 
nation takes such men by conscription, except when other 
means have failed and the enemy is at the gate. Many 
such, however willing, could not turn out, but their places 
would probably be taken by others who had passed through 
the force already. These would be the volunteer reserves, 
and it would seem well for every commanding ofiBcer of 
a volunteer corps to have a list of men who could be called 
up. 

I have already spoken of the desirability of foxming in 
the home regular army organizations on similar principles to 
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tliose of tlie Contmental one-year yolunteer system, witK 
tlie same intention as tlie Pimssian s liad wlien tliey 
invented it, namely, tlie supply of officers to tlie reserve 
forces. We liave a pletliora of fairly educated young men of 
tlie middle classes ‘vvlio would make excellent soldiers if we 
could but get rid of tbe tradition that all private soldiers,, 
tbougli by no means all officers, must of necessity be berded 
togetber at nigbt like sbeep in^ a pen. Food and clotbing 
to begin with, with prospects as good as those of many 
city clerks, would attract many sucb youths to tbe army, and 
one of tbe greatest benefits which tbe volunteers have con- 
ferred on tbe country has been tbe proof which they have 
given that large bodies of armed and disciplined men can 
exist in our midst without tbe slightest danger to tbe liberty 
of tbe country or tbe daily comfort of respectable people. 
Many of tbe young men of whom I speak are already idle, 
and living on tbe toil of tbe I’est of the population ; or we lose 
them altogether by emigration : with proper encouragement 
the)" would come into tbe army and form a splendid corps, 
while saving the country a vast sum required for barrack 
accommodation. They might even possibly help to create 
that field artillery for home defence, for which I am now 
about to unfold a plan. 

In a book which I find quoted with little less than entbu- 
aiasm by artillery officers, I discover amid much that is in- 
teresting and important two special requisites which are 
insisted upon again and again as absolutely necessary for 
field artillery if it is to be of any use in war. The expres- 
sion “ of any use ’’ is not at all too strong, because Prince 
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Kraft von Holienlolie stows how great a part artillery will 
play in future battles, and what a hopeless task it will be for 
an inferior artillery to make head against one which is 
thoroughly efficient. He goes even further, and seems to 
foresee that, in future wars, a general who finds his army 
overmatched in the early artillery combat will draw off his 
whole force rather than continue an engagement in which 
so great an advantage has already been snatched by the 
enemy. The two special requisites are — that the field 
artillery should be able to march both fast and far, fox* 
which purpose the officers and drivers must be first-rate horse 
masters and constantly trained to long and rapid marches, — 
and that, when the artillery has arrived on the field of 
action, the shooting should be as good as possible. Without 
the former qualification the guns cannot be in the front 
when wanted, especially in the early battles of the campaign ; 
without the latter they will be useless when they arrive. 
Here are two very distinct qualifications. To fulfil the 
first we need a body of men well trained to the care of 
horses and harness; inured to all the fatigues of groom- 
ing, riding, and driving ; skilled also in getting the greatest 
amount of work out of their cattle. Since the days 
of posting disappeared there has been no such class of 
men in this country, for drivers of artillery are neither 
more nor less than military postilions. It is, therefore, 
evident that such drivers wdll have to be created artificially. 
In other words they must be trained regular soldiers. 
Under no other conditions can I conceive of any body of 
men being, formed capable of undertaking with success such 
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skilled and laborious duties, entirely different from any 
wbicb prevail in civil life. At tbe same time there will be 
required a body of skilled gunners, and it must be acknow- 
ledged that the volunteers have displayed considerable 
capacity in this direction. Indeed I am not at all sure 
that the intelligence and education of the force do not place 
the volunteers in a position more favourable for acquiring 
skill in gunnery than that occupied by gunners of the 
regular army. By common report their practice at Shoe- 
buryness is often extremely good, and the scheme proposed 
for entrusting to their care guns of position for defensive 
purposes shows that the authorities have confidence in their 
power as gunners. It is in accordance with common sense 
and' experience to decide that — while the volunteers cannot 
become good drivers, because the habit of the care of horses> 
and that hardness of skin and of limbs which long and fast 
riding requires, are not acquired in the practice of the civil 
duties of ordinary citizens — gunnery, and even the care of 
guns, can be acquired or practised in leisure hours, provided 
that there is no attempt to trouble the men with much foot 
or rifle drill. 

My plan for forming batteries capable of taking the 
field for home defence would be to provide the requisite 
number of field guns, not of obsolete patterns, and to have 
them always in readiness, completely equipped in every 
way; to have indeed the full equipment of a batteiy 
wherever the unit of a battery is supposed to be present, 
including ammunition, harness, and so on ; to keep up a 
comparatively small number of horses, with a staff of good 

' t'2: ■■■■■ 
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trained drivers ’belonging to tte regular army, but not 
necessarily living in barracks ; and to bave volunteers for 
gunners, and put tbe whole organization in charge of 
regular officers supplemented by as many volunteer officers 
as could be found able to comply with the conditions 
required for efficiency. Such an organization as I have 
•sketched would, of necessity, be completely localized. The 
drivers should as far as possible be recruited in the neigh- 
bourhood, and when passing into the reserve they would 
probably find situations as grooms, ostlers, coachmen, or in 
any employment for which their thorough training in the 
-care of horses would have qualified them ; they would con- 
sequently be at hand when wanted for mobilization. The 
-extra horses required for bringing the batteries to war 
strength would be known and registered, and might in 
many cases receive a small amount of training at whatever 
time and season their owners could best spare them, a small 
sum paid for registration being so adjusted as to cover also 
their use sometimes during peace. The officers would know 
their reserve men and horses, and would help the drivers 
to find situations when passing into the reserve. By such 
means might be formed local batteries very fairly trained 
and always ready for mobilization. A strong feeling of 
attachment would probably spring up between the people of 
the neighbourhood, the regulars, and the volunteers, and 
the reproach which now falls upon us of having absolutely 
no field artillery for home defence in case of the absence of 
the small regular movable army, would disappear. ISTo one 
ban doubt that the organization would be extremely econo- 
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mical, for we have to remember that the volunteers exist 
already, only without any sensible or practical organization 
for war purposes ; and even a considerable proportion of the 
drivers would be reserve men emplo^^ed on the kind of work 
which would keep them fit to take up their old duties. 
Under such conditions it seems probable that the reserve men 
might occasionally, without annoyance to their employers, 
spend a few hours in practising those marches which 
Prince Kraft von Hohenlohe finds so important. 

Such mixed batteries as I have here proposed might 
absorb a fair proportion of the young men who find it so 
difficult now to obtain suitable emplojonent. Who does not 
know cases of fairly educated youths who, after hanging 
for a time on their parents’ hands, are finally shipped off 
to the colonies or the Far West of the United States, 
where they relinquish all idea of being served, and perform 
for themselves all the duties of cooks, housemaids, and 
grooms ? Give them the chance of doing the same work 
at home, under circumstances which will cause them to be 
respected, and allow them some of that liberty so dear to 
British youth, and difficulties will be met which at the 
present time weigh heavily on the minds of parents, sons, 
and the military authorities alike. The practical way of 
arranging this matter would be to dispense in such cases 
with all the apparatus which now encircles the soldier 
from his enlistment to his leaving the service ; to have 
no allowances, no stoppages, no barracks, nor barrack 
damages, but simply to give the recruit the sum to start 
with which wilT buy him his necessaries, and then so 
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miicli weekly pay as may be eDOngb to cover bis legiti- 
mate expenses as a soldier, including all renewal of Ms 
uniform and equipment. Can any one doubt tbat we 
should find among such recruits as these the most admirable 
artillery drivers, cavalry troopers, or mounted infantry that 
the world has ever j)roduced ? A large proportion of them 
might ultimately become non-commissioned, and a few 
commissioned, officers. The gates of promotion should be 
opened to them, and if they could not exactly hope to 
emulate the deeds or enjoy the reckless life of Athos, 
Porthos, Aramis, or d’Artagnan, each one of them might 
flatter himself that with ability, energy, and good fortune, 
he might attain to the position of a British general. Por 
on the princij)le of free exchange, which I advocate for 
the whole service, there would be nothing to prevent a 
man joining in the most interesting and important cam- 
paigns and winning his spurs in battle. Some of these 
youths would go into the regular active service, others 
would form a j^art of a strictly home defence organization, 
but all should have the power of changing their service at 
pleasure and at their own expense, provided that their 
movement inflicted no pecuniary loss, or loss of efficiency, 
on the country. The chief point is, since we cannot have 
conscription in any form, to accept frankly and develop 
industriously the principle of voluntary service so as to 
meet the various conditions and habits of the country, 
taking care that we get fish of all kinds into the military 
net. 

I am aware that any proposals of this description will meet 
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witli opposition from tlie representatives of those men of 
the past who believe in no warlike efficiency except that of 
regular troops enlisted for long service, who mocked at the 
volunteer organization, and saw nothing but danger and 
weakness in training a large popular force to the use of 
arms. To such objectors I would reply that during all the 
many years of trial under past systems, no organized defen» 
sive army has been constructed, nor is there a man in 
England who is satisfied with things as they exist. They 
might as well cry for the moon as for conscription during 
peace, and, though that form of enlistment is still legal for 
militia, no government has dared to put it in force, even at 
the time when, during the Crimean war, recruits were 
difficult to obtain, while there were no reserves, and we 
fell back on the wretched alternative of enlisting the 
sweepings of the Continent. We have always been hesitat- 
ing between two opinions, and my pi^oposal is that we 
should make up our mind, throw away all hankering after 
conscription, and, trusting franldy to the volunteer principle, 
build up in our midst an army for defensive purposes, taking 
care that the conditions are attractive and the organization 
complete. Military service is attractive in itself, but 
carries with it, except in the case of the volxmteers, too 
much restriction of liberty, the one enjoyment which our 
countrymen will not forego, or which; if they are forced to 
abandon it, they relinquish with pain and irritation. On 
all sides it is recognized that the volunteers have improved 
immensely and are improving, but that some of the duties 
necessary in an organized army are beyond their power. 
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Tlie daily care of torses is one of ttem, and wittout suet 
daily care, and practice in riding and driving, no field 
artillery can pretend to be efficient. It is nonsense to call 
an eq[uipnient of teavy guns, about as mobile as PicHord’s 
vans, field artillery in tte modern sense ; and I told ttat 
tte issue of suet guns to tte volunteers is only one of 
ttose wreteted compromises wtict no man believes in 
tis teart to be satisfactory in any respect, unless, indeed, 
te topes ttat dust may ttereby be thrown in tte eyes of 
tis countrymen and money saved, Ttat field artillery 
is necessary for every army is one of ttose propositions 
wtict are nowtere denied by competent soldiers. I tave 
suggested means for creating it as cheaply as seems 
possible. It will not be enough for critics to pick holes in 
any small details of tte scheme. If they will not tave my 
plan, let them suggest a better wtict commends itself to 
tte country, and I stall be ready to support it to tte best of 
my ability. Only let us tave no fears of any plan because 
it is new, or because it stows too much confidence in the 
people. 

Tte first step to be taken should even now be to save 
the field batteries wtict Mr. Stantope^s arrangements 
have condemned to extinction as fighting units on the 
mobilization of the two army corps. This can be done 
easily and cheaply by creating tte cadres of the ammuni- 
tion columns which will be required in war, and arranging*^ 
for their mobilization by means of reserve men and registered 
torses. Tte country should understand clearly ttat four- 
teen field batteries are now kept up in peace, with the 
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wtole apparatus of guns, trained gunners, and so on, bur 
are intended in case of mobilization to drop tbeir guns 
altogether and take up a number of carriages for ammuni- 
tion, with %vbicb to supply fighting batteries and infantry 
when the army is placed in the field. Thus on mobilization 
of the two army corps, we should at once reduce our nominal 
fighting strength of artillery by eighty-four guns which we 
are supposed to have in peace. Those eighty-four guns would 
be restored to the fighting strength by creating the cadres of 
fourteen ammunition columns and arranging for their mo- 
bilization in war. The organization would be very cheap, 
especially if we resorted to the means I haye proposed of 
creating a force which would need little in the way of 
barracks, stables, and the like. The plan which is now in 
existence, namely that of keeping up batteries in peace which 
will not be batteries in war, is on the contrary the least 
economical scheme which could be imagined, and is precisely 
that which the War Office might adopt if its clerks were 
to set themselves the task of providing ammunition columns 
on the most expensive plan they could possibly devise. 

The next step to be taken, if, indeed, it should not be simul- 
taneous with that just named, would be to determine how we 
actually stand as to troops available for various purposes 
in the event of a great war. At present we take things very 
much too easily. If one asks a volunteer officer or a soldier 
what service he would be prepared to give in time of a 
great trial, he will say that the point is one for the Grovern- 
ment to settle. That means that the Government would 
have to determine the point at the moment when the ser- 
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Tices of the ToluLteers were required, not before. But, 
as I have tried to show, there can be no definite organiza- 
tion for war unless we know long beforehand exactly what 
troops are available for many needful purposes. The case 
is the same with regard to the militia, and it is most im- 
portant to have it settled as soon as possible whether the 
militia are or are not to be considered liable to be sent out 
of the country for any reserve purposes if occasion require. 
With regard to the volunteers it has to be ascertained 
whether we must wait for an actual threat of invasion before 
they will be ready to give service at home, or whether we 
may count upon them to take up the various duties which 
would have to be relinquished by the regular army if it were 
sent to deliver the counter- stroke which all strategists con- 
sider to be absolutely necessary. 

Bor political reasons no party likes to stir these questions, 
or to try to get them settled in a definite manner. But it 
is time that party politics should be put aside on questions 
relating to the national defence. No doubt some opposition 
would be raised in Parliament to any scheme whatever that 
might be devised, but the heads of the two parties might 
agree upon a definite programme on these questions, after 
which the criticisms of individuals would have little power 
for evil. So far as the criticisms were wise they would 
carry weight, and this is as it should be; but all those 
who are, like myself, anxious as to the dangers which 
threaten the British Empire will agree with me in thinking 
that party strife might be put aside, and that no Oppo- 
sition should attack, as an organized body, the estimates of 
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tlie G-overnment in power provided tliat they were really 
based upoiL the idea of setting the whole national military 
system in thorough working order. As a matter of fact 
there is never a party division ixpon army estimates, even as 
things stand. 

It will probably be found that the great bulk of the militia 
and volunteers would fall in with a large scheme, but, if not, 
the j)laces of those who objected would probably be taken 
by other men who would be attracted rather than repelled 
by the idea that they were going to be real soldiers, com- 
pletely relied upon for duty, and therefore of more impor- 
tance, and more considered by their country, than before. 

SupjDOsing the whole of the so-called reserve forces 
brought into agreement with a system in which the militia 
would become, if required, a foreign reserve for the regular 
army, and the volunteers a true home reserve in case of a 
great war, it would he necessary to organize them in accord- 
ance with the new principles. The most important of all 
points with regard to both the militia and the volun- 
teers is to look thoroughly to the way in which they are 
officered. I have indicated more than once the difficulties 
which underlie this question, but it seems to me probable 
that if we raise the status of the so-called reserve forces, so 
that they become in the minds of their countrymen equally 
available for war with the regular troops, though in 
dijOferent positions, a great attraction will be offered to 
young men to become officers. All students of war agree 
in one proposition, namely, that the less drilled and dis- 
ciplined troops are, the more necessary it is that the officers 
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should be of first-rate quality. The militia and volunteers,, 
if commanded, both in large and in small bodies, by 
thoroughly trained officers, would make admirable troops, 
much better than those which Wellington had with him in 
Portugal until they had become veterans under bis hand.. 
In fact this question of officers lies at the root of our whole 
system existing or in prospect. 

There will no doubt be many criticisms of my proposal to 
have in peace time a large excess of officers, but it will be • 
found that the criticisms are chiefly based on the novelty of 
the proposal. There has been a prejudice in the country 
against the officer class, and the objection was really valid so 
long as the British officer was a comparatively idle and ill- 
taught person who, dressed in fine clothes, regarded himself 
as superior to the merchant or professional man ; but the time 
for idleness and incapacity has passed away. Such officers 
as I have described exist, I hope, no longer, or exist only 
in small numbers. Military education is not all that it 
ought to be, but, nevertheless, the officers of the present 
day are men whose brains have been cultivated, and whose 
intellectual qualifications are very different from those which 
were required in time j)ast. The standard of education has 
been greatly raised, and, with it, the amount of personal 
work which is required from officers. I would raise the 
educational standard still higher and increase the amount 
of work demanded, and take care to give every officer a 
definite responsibility and definite labours in time of peace. 
Prince Bismarck, as we know, lately claimed an immense 
advantage for Germany in respect of the number of qualified 
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officers wMcli sle possessed ; and we slxall find as time goes 
on tliat tlie strength, of a nation will he estimated rather hy 
this test than hy the number of men who exist under the 
odours in time of peace or even the number of the reserves. 

If the modern style of war demands more individual in- 
telligence in the soldier, it removes the necessity of much 
of that close accuracy in parade drills which cost so much 
time and labour in the past. Lord Wolseley was able to 
announce the other day that there are to be sweeping 
changes in the infantry field exercise, that many of the old, 
stiff, obsolete manoeuvres will be got rid of, and the drill 
for the soldiers greatly simplified. All this makes it easier 
to train soldiers in a short time, and little more know*" 
ledge than at present exists among the militia and volun- 
teers will make them first-rate troops, provided that they 
be commanded by thoroughly good officers. I need not 
return to the question of how these officers are to be pro- 
duced and trained, as it was discussed by me in the last 
chapter. My present point is that the provision of a 
eonsiderable number of officers in excess of the existing 
strength is one of the first measures that should attract the 
attention of any reforming minister. 

We now come to the question of localization and decentral- 
ization. Taking it for granted that the principle of a 
double organization is accepted, with a long-service army 
for India and a short- service army for home purposes, it 
will be evident that the home army should be brought as 
far as j)ossible into a harmonious organization with the 

reserve forces,"^ that is to say the militia and the volunteers. 
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Sliort service would provide a large uumlber of first-class 
reserve men, wlio would undergo a fair amount of training 
annually eitlier witli tlie militia or tlie volunteers: but 
cannot we set down tbe regular regiments in the midst of 
their reserve men, and, by keeping them close to the county 
militia, bind up the reserve men, and the regular army, and 
the militia into a solid whole, which would be available for 
foreign service, and produce a much larger army in case of 
necessity than we have ever had in the field ? 

No theory must be ridden to death, and I am perfectly 
ready to admit that in the present condition of Ireland it 
would be impossible to recruit purely Irish regiments and 
leave them in their native districts brigaded with local militia. 
All will allow that there are no better soldiers than the Irish 
for active service, and none less liable to mutiny and in- 
subordination in the field ; but until Ireland can be pacified 
there remains the very great difficulty that it has to be gar- 
risoned chiefly by soldiers from other parts of the United. 
Kingdom. We may hope that a time may come when 
Ireland will be pacified, but, in the meantime, we have to 
face the fact that true localization must be disturbed by the 
necessity for keeping some of the regiments in Ireland, This 
would not, however, matter very much if a regiment had its 
headquarters and its recruiting centre definitely in a parti- 
cular district ; and if it always returned to that district 
when not necessarily elsewhere employed, the main 
requisites of localization would he fulfilled. For instance, 
supposing that a regiment belongs to one of the ridings of 
Yorkshire, as matters now stand it seems more likely to 
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be in anj^ otlier county in England titan in tbat riding of 
Torksliire, and it is also liable to be sent to Ireland, I 
see no objection to sucb a regiment being either sent to 
Ireland in time of peace or sent to the camps of instruction 
which ought to be created in England and Ireland. The 
really important point is that it should belong to a parti- 
cular district, and draw its recruits from that district as far 
as possible — that the stationing it anywhere else should be 
considered as a case of temporary detachment, so that it 
should count upon always returning, when the service 
was completed, to its own home. 

It is sometimes said that we cannot localize regiments in 
the midst of their recruiting districts, because we obtain the 
great bulk of the recruits from certain centres of population, 
and we cannot keep all the troops there ; but, as a matter of 
fact, we have never tried the principle of local recruiting by 
a regiment which remains in its locality. Eor some deep 
hidden reason the most powerful military authorities have 
opposed any such system with extraordinary pertinacity. To 
see the difficulties which have been made one might really 
suppose that the XJnited Kingdom was in a perpetual condi- 
tion of simmering revolt against authority and good govern- 
ment, so that counties and districts required to be kept down 
by alien troops. I need hardly say that such a supposition 
is absurd, but it has apparently to a large extent acted upon 
the imagination of certain political circles which always 
consider the people of England as in a condition resembling 
that of Alsace-Lorraine. Perhaps no politician would like 
to admit this idea in Parliament or in any way before the 
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country, but it really lias existed and created one of the 
greatest difficulties of military reformers : indeed it was one 
of tbe stumbling-blocks of Lord Cardwell’s scbeme. If 
botb political parties would unite to face these questions, and 
agree to do their best not to quarrel over them, it is prob- 
able that this extraordinary chimera would vanish. It is 
the one real difficulty which stands in the way of localiza- 
tion. 

The second, but very minor difficulty, is the unsuitability 
of the present military districts, which were devised a very 
long time ago, and have never been adapted to modern 
needs. T hardly like to go too much into detail because my 
chief object is to establish certain principles, and my 
opponents will be only too ready to turn the argument 
aside to questions of detail if they can. Still something 
may be said upon this particular point of detail. The coun- 
try generally takes so little interest in the question that 
few men now remember how often and how strongly defence 
commissions and other consultative bodies have recommended 
that the South of England should not contain, as it does 
now, the sole centre of pur system of military instruction, 
preparation, and supply for war. The defence commission 
which recommended in Lord Palmerston’s time the creation 
of fortresses for the defence of the principal dockyards, 
recommended also that we should not put all our eggs into 
one basket, but that a second arsenal should be established 
somewhere in the north ; and over and over again it has 
been decided that a second camp of exercise similar to that 
.at Aldershot should be provided, probably on the Yorkshire 
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moors. li[ot only has this been left undone^ but GrOYern- 
ments desirous of making petty sayings at the expense of 
the army haye actually sold or let portions here and there of 
the Goyernment land near Aldershot, so that when it was 
desired to establish artillery ranges near the camp, it was 
found impossible on account of the proprietary rights exer- 
cised by scattered cottagers. I would propose that the scheme 
so often recommended be carried out, and that what may be 
called a second military centre be created in the north, so 
that we should have a second camp of exercise and a 
second arsenal to fall back upon in case any serious disaster 
happened to Woolwich. Such a second centre would 
naturally become the headquarters of the second army 
corps which is being constructed. I understand that it has 
been already decided that, if two army corps had to be sent 
out of the country, the first would embark from certain ports, 
and the second from the same ports after the first had gone. 
It is therefore evident that there would be no harm in 
having the headquarters of the second corps at some dis- 
tance from the south, and for all other purposes the separa- 
tion of the two corps and the decentralization which might 
result therefrom would be blessings. Thus the first army 
corps should have its headquarters in the south, and better 
at Aldershot than in London. It would have its camp of 
exercise at Aldershot, where every regiment ought to spend 
a portion of each year, and there would be no necessity 
for the locking-up at Woolwich of an enormous quantity of 
stores, a system very detrimental to efficiency and rapidity 
of mobilization. The second army corps would have its 
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Tieadq^uarters in tlie north, and have its camp of exercise 
— the want of which is very much felt by the reserve troops 
of the North of England and of Scotland. 

Another point of extreme importance is to make sure that 
aU the requirements of an army corps for the field should 
always be in readiness at the various centres, and that no 
Government should be able to gain credit for economy by 
cutting down, without the Imowledge of the country, the 
stores necessary for war purposes. If it be said that Govern- 
ments must be responsible in the last resort, I perfectly 
admit it ; but I do not admit that any particular party 
should be allowed to accept the responsibility of bringing 
the military condition of the country to the state to which 
it has been brought more than once in modern times with- 
out the knowledge of Parliament and the nation. I should 
propose that both in the north and in the south a general 
should be appointed who would be bound to report annually 
on the condition of the first and second corps for mobiliza- 
tion. The reports would naturally be forwarded to the 
Commander-in- Chief and the Secretary of State for War, 
and they should also be printed and laid before Parliament. 
No Government has a right to allow the country to be un- 
prepared for war, unless with the definite consent of the 
nation. No policy should be permitted which does not pro- 
vide for safety and self-protection. It is a very great 
mistake to suppose that the readiness of the army and the 
fortresses for war is secured by placing them under a cen- 
tralized administration in London. It is true that there 
are military authorities as well as civil in the capital, but 
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they are far too close to popular Chancellors or ex- 
Chancellors of the Exchequer. If we are to place the vsafety 
of the countrj’' and the interests of the Empire beyond all 
danger of so-called “economies’’ suddenly dictated by sup- 
posed party necessities, we must place the responsibility for 
military organization under definite military heads and not 
centralize the whole administration at the capital. If the 
two future diyisions of Great Britain were formed and each 
placed under a separate military head, the two generals 
might be made absolutely responsible. We should secure 
that they had inspected within each year every detail of the 
troops and stores required for war purposes ; that their 
whole scheme of mobilization was in thorough working 
order, and that all the stores required for the troops under 
their command were complete. 

In view of the revelations which have taken place in 
Parliament and the press of late years it is impossible to 
deny that there have been times when not only were the 
fortresses unprovided with artillery and stores, as indeed 
they are still, but when the very stores required for troops 
in the field did not exist, and when it was therefore ridi- 
culous to talk about mobilizing any army at all. If my 
proposal were carried into execution by general consent of 
the two political parties in the State — if military officers, 
chosen for their ability and knowledge of war, were placed 
in charge of the two military centres, and were bound to 
report completely and publicly every year- — I do not think 
it would be possible for any Government to cut down the 
army in matters relating to its vital efficiency; but until 
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sometHng of tliat sort is done tte same iinpatriotic care- 
lessness will certainly occur again and again, Tlie exigencies 
of party will be allowed to prevail, and tbe safety of tbe 
country will be jeopardized, because Ministers will always 
comfort themselves with the conviction that they will some- 
how or other be able to keep the peace in their time. 

Under the generals commanding at the two centres 
would naturally fall the various local commands of brigades 
and divisions, including the reserve forces, which would 
then be real reserves. By a proper chain of responsibility 
each commander would be responsible for the details of all 
kinds in his own command, and there can be no doubt 
that, supposing the fourteen field batteries to be saved 
by creating cadres for ammunition columns, with a small 
increase of regular field artillery and with the militia made 
available for war, as I have already suggested, there are 
plenty of materials existing, without any increase of num- 
bers or special expenses, for the creation of a third corps 
which might be used in case of emergency, either abroad or 
at home. By decreasing the time with the colours we 
should largely increase the first-class reserve, and by even a 
moderate use of the militia we should find that there are 
already plenty of troops for a third corps. Whether the 
organization of this third corps should be taken in hand at 
once is a question which I have not considered as part of 
my proposals. I started with the promise to work only 
up to the old scheme of two thoroughly eificient army 
corps for a counter-stroke, with a home defensive army 
besides; but in going over the details- of available forces 
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it certainly appears that a third corps could he formed 
at yery little expense. Whether this be done or not, 
the militia and yolunteers should clearly be organized into 
brigades and diyisions, and brought uj) to a condition 
of fitness to take the field not inferior to that of the 
regular army ; but in the case of the yolunteers, as they 
are to remain at home, arrangements could be made to 
utilize the resources of the country in a manner which 
would be impossible for troops proceeding abroad. I am 
glad to belieye that efforts are now being made in the 
direction which I have indicated, and that we are attempt- 
ing to set the yolunteers on their legs as a military force 
by arrangements for horses and transport of various kinds, 
settled upon in peace and promised to be provided in case of 
war. This is entirely as it should be, but I think that there 
will be no satisfactory organization or arrangements until it 
is definitely understood that the yolunteers may be called 
out to take charge of the defences of the country whenever 
the two army corps are ordered abroad, and until the militia 
are prepared to take the field also out of this country. 

Though it might have been supposed that I had given 
time enough to preparing the field before making pro- 
posals, it appears from the remarks of some critics that 
there is still a widely spread but vague confidence, or at 
least hope, that invasion is impossible, and that at any rate 
the difficulty of getting out again would deter an enemy 
from landing even if he could. A very able writer in the 
Batimlay Revieiv^ though favouring my main contentions, 
was a little severe on what he considered an over-statement 
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of tlie case. In particular he criticized an historical refer- 
ence to the days of Hapoleon and Nelson. I admit that it 
was just possible to put the interpretation which he did on 
my words about Trafalgar, and I would not have returned 
to the subject but for the importance of the main facts in 
their bearing on our present condition. My meaning was 
this : Napoleon, in the days when rapid mobilization had 
not been devised, assembled a large army at Boulogne for 
the invasion of England, and used the remarkable expres- 
sion, If I can but be master of the passage for twelve 
hours England’s life is done.” At that time we had in 
various places a regular white army and militia of some 
300,000 men, inclusive of India, and we had at home a 
volunteer force numbering about 340,000 men. At home 
there were nearly 130,000 regular troops and 110,000 
militia, besides the 340,000 volunteers. Yet Napoleon felt 
confident of success could he but land. 

It is very interesting to recaE the fact that we then had 
what was considered a sure way of destroying the French 
flotEla— namely by fireships, the precursors of our modern 
torpedo boats. The ‘‘ catamarans ” were tried under favour- 
able circumstances, with a total damage to the enemy of 
twenty-five men killed and wounded. Napoleon’s army was 
about 150,000 strong, and was to embark at various places, 
the largest camp being at Boulogne. Nelson’s fleet was 
decoyed away to the West Indies, and Villeneuve returned 
before him in sufScient time to have done all that Napoleon 
wished, had he not been afraid of responsibility and espe- 
cially of Nelson’s talents. When at last he started, he met 
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Sir Robert Calder sixty leagues west of Cape Fiuisterre, aud 
there occurred an indecisive engagement, both sides threaten- 
ing to attack next morning, but declining the contest by 
mutual consent. The writer in the Saturday Remio 
to forget that Sir Robert Calder was tried by court-martial 
for this business, and found guilty of an error of judgment. 
The French officers complained equally of Yilleneuve, who 
seems, however, to have believed that Nelson was already 
between him and the Channel. Calder had been obliged to 
raise the blockades of Rochefort and Ferrol, and there was 
nothing to hinder the French there from coming out. 
Yilleneuve could have joined these squadrons and broken 
the blockade of Brest, and then, by engaging the Channel 
fleet, have given Napoleon the freedom he desired. He 
feared to meet Nelson, though that great admiral was then 
far behind. Instead of obeying the Emperor, Yilleneuve 
sailed for Cadiz, and Napoleon, seeing that the favourable 
combination brought about by his ability had failed through 
Yilleneuve’s weakness, exclaimed, What a navy ! What 
a sacrifice for nothing! What an admiral! All hope is 
gone. Sit down and wiite.'^V The instructions for the 
famous march to Ulm were written, but it has always been 
held that except for the battle of Trafalgar, which occurred 
about the time that Mack was forced to capitulate, Napoleon 
would have tried another plan for the invasion of England. 
Great as our superiority was then at sea, the escape was 
undoubtedly a narrow one. 

In these days invasion would be a much less difficult 
operation than in the time of Napoleon or at any previous 
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epocli. To begin witb, it would not be necessary to assemble 
a large flotilla at any one spot for tbe transport of tbe troops, 
because steam ships are not at the mercy of the winds and 
tides. Portions of an army embarked at Havre or Cherbourg 
or Brest, for instance, would be as certain to arrive at the right 
spot at the hour indicated as if they were steaming across 
the Channel from Calais to Dover. The result is that an 
army can move by sea with at least as much accuracy in 
calculation of time and sj)ace as if it were marching on 
land, while its rapidity of motion may be considered fully 
ten times as great. If the distance to be traversed is very 
long the proportional advantage of sea transport increases. 
Therefore a fleet, whether of transports or ships of war, 
or both, can scatter to places hundreds of ''miles apart, and 
concentrate with almost absolute certainty at a given 
time. When once arrived, it might disembark troops and 
land them with great rapidity by using steam launches 
to tow the boats, both launches and boats being easily carried 
by the large steamers of these days. Or it might make a 
demonstration at one spot, and after aU measures had been 
taken by the defenders to meet an attack in that direction, 
pick up the boats, and, moving away under cover of night, 
appear at another place, perhaps a hundred miles distant, the 
next morning. 

We all know what happened in 1882. One day troops 
were landed at Alexandria with the apparent intention of 
being followed by the whole expedition. The next morn- 
ing the Suez Oanal was in the hands of the invaders, and 
the force had already seized Ismailia. To gain a footing 
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on an enemy^s coast and disembark a substantial body of 
troops there is now one of the easiest operations in war, 
proTided that the defenders have not a superior naval 
force capable of crushing the invader’s fleet which would 
cover the operation. Or the invader may sail with his fleet 
of ships of war to meet the defender’s fleet, and while a 
battle is taking place, which, successful or not, must cripple 
the defenders, the transports with the invading army may 
concentrate at some point a hundred miles distant and 
make the descent. All this facility for concentration and 
disembarkation was wanting in the days when ISTapoleon 
proposed to invade England, and stiE more was it wanting 
in those earlier days when so many successful descents were 
made by various fleets on various coasts. The great majority 
of the attempts which have been made to land forces on ene- 
mies’ coasts during historical times have been successful, 
and the odds are much more in favour of the invader than 
they used to be, because movement by sea is now indepen- 
dent of wind and tide. 

I am not here asserting that Great Britain is to be invaded 
and conquered even if we were at war with a great mari- 
time Power or combination of Powers. I trust that before 
such an occurrence is Ekely to take place we shall have put 
our house in order. But I do assert most emphatically that 
if any such war comes upon us while the great dockyards 
and commercial ports are unready to defend themselves, 
and while the land forces in the TJnited Kingdom are un- 
prepared for mobilization and for sustaining a campaign, 
the nation will be in such a state of anxiety that any show of 
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preparation to invade made by an enemy will surely oblige 
tbe Government of tbe day to concentrate tbe bulk of our 
naval strength for home defence. Then will arise danger 
lest the great trade lines so necessary for food supply should 
be insufficiently guarded, and the colonies and coaling sta- 
tions be left to their own defensive resources. In such a 
case what becomes of the theory that Gibraltar, Malta, and a 
host of other places may rely on the assistance of the fleet ? 
and what possibility is there that we could deliver a 
counter- stroke, without the means for which we should 
be but a couple of islands in the Atlantic Ocean, instead of 
what we fondly estimate ourselves, an Imperial nation wield- 
ing a world- wide power? If this be pessimism, all the 
soldiers of the present day who have made a serious study of 
the question are pessimists, including Lord Wolseley and 
Sir Frederick Eoberts. To show the opinion held by the 
best-informed and most responsible soldiers iipon this point, 

I will quote a reply made by the head of the Intelligence 
Department before Lord Randolph OhurchilTs Committee 
on the Army and Navy Estimates ^^I consider that the 
broad principle in the first instance cannot be denied, that 
no nation which stands purely and solely on the defensive, 
and is unable to stiike a counter-blow, can ever be con- 
sidered in a secure state of defence/’ 

As regards invasion, a curious and typical instance of 
a mind opened by a little study of the question was afforded 
lately in the case of another officer. Colonel Sir Charles 
Nugent was for a considerable number of years one of the 
senior officers in the department of the Inspector- General of 
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Fortifications, ‘wliere lie liad to deal with, the fortresses at 
home and abroad. He at that time more than once lectured 
on questions relating to our defences. Quite lately the 
Council of the Royal United Service Institution asked him 
to read a paper on the Means available, or which may be 
made available at a few weeks’ notice, for securing our 
Coast Line generally against sudden attack.” The lecture 
was delivered accordingly, and what did this officer, experi- 
enced in all the ways of fortification, and familiar with 
our defences, existing or prospective, declare In the 
few weeks which have elapsed since the Coxmcirs invitation 
I have turned it over in my mind anxiously, again and 
again, most anxiously, and the more I turn it over the less 
I like it. If I am compelled to answer directly the ques- 
tion what measures are to be taken in a short time to 
place our Coast Line generally in a state of security, I must 
in honesty reply, ‘ It cannot be placed in security in a short 
time.’” 

In the body of the paper Sir Charles Nugent pointed 
to the same weaknesses which have been spoken of by me, 
and used much stronger language than I have done with 
respect to the infatuation and imbecility of successive 
Covernments,” and so forth ; the fact being apparently 
that he himself had never quite understood the necessities 
of the case till, like myself, in a time of comparative 
leisure, he began to study the question as a whole in the 
light which has lately been brought to bear upon it. Yet 
Sir Charles Nugent had been assistant to the Inspector- 
Greneral of Fortifications for a long period. What he calls 
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tlie imbecility of Governments arises simply from tbe fact 
tbat Governments have to deal with questions of the day, and 
it is only lately that this particular question has been so 
brought before the nation as to force public attention to con- 
centrate itself upon our military necessities. 

Since Sir Charles ITugent read his paper at the United 
Service Institution we have had Mr. Stanhope’s memo- 
randum, and the expurgated edition of the report of a 
committee assembled to examine the condition of our for- 
tresses and general defences at home and abroad. Here 
then are documents published with all the authority of the 
Secretary of State for "War, whose statements are fortified 
by the opinions of the best experts in the army. If there 
had been in my writings any material errors or exaggera- 
tions, they would certainly have been pilloried by the 
Committee and the Secretary of State in their documents, 
or by Mr. Smith and others in their speeches in Parlia- 
ment, in reply to Sir Walter Barttelot and those members 
who had largely quoted from me. But what do we 
find ? 'Not contradictions or even modifications, but sup- 
port and amplification of every word that I have said. 
The critics who have called me a pessimist must now 
try to find a still stronger word for the Secretary of 
State for War, the Commander-in-Chief, the Adjutant- 
General of the Forces, the Inspector-General of Fortifica- 
tions, and a host of other authorities, who, while differing 
slightly as to the remedies to be applied, and not con- 
cealing their belief that much more ought to be done, 
concur as to our grave danger, and in recommending that a 
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sum of three millions should be spent on the most absolutely 
necessary measures of precaution. 

Taking the fortifications first, how mild are my criticisms 
beside the remarkable utterances of the Committee ! The 
witnesses have been unanimous in pointing out the weakness 
of our present position and in urging the imperative 
necessity of strengthening and adding to the existing 
defences.’^ The Committee have eliminated those contin- 
gencies which appear to them sufficiently improbable to make 
it unnecessary to take them immediately into account.’^ 
There are then possible elements of danger which the 
Committee, presided over by Mr. Stanhope, have agreed to 
ignore, lest their demands should seem even more pressing 
than they are- But enough is told to indicate how we stand. 
The defence of the maritime fortresses — and all our fortresses 
are maritime — must be both active by torpedo and gun-boats, 
and passive by forts and guns. There has been as yet no 
active defence at all provided, and we are told something, 
though admittedly not all, of the want of passive defences. 
I have said that the defences of Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
Malta, Gibraltar, and other ports are incomplete, and 
therefore a source of material danger. The Committee tell 
us : It is not too much to say that the destruction of our 
great dockyard at Portsmouth — and in a less degree that of 
Plymouth — ^might be decisive of the issue of a great war ; 
while the defence of the Thames and the Medway is likewise 
of paramount importance, not only because in these rivers 
are situated the yards of Chatham, Sheerness, and Woolwich, 
but also because it is almost universally believed that an 
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enemy descending in force upon England would immedi- 
ately endeavour to strike a blow at London.’ V /'After 
enquiring carefully into tbe condition of each of these ports, 
the Committee have no hesitation in stating their convic- 
tion that deficiencies exist in the defences of each of them 
which render our position dangerously insecure.” With 
respect to Malta and Gibraltar, " Both require very consider- 
able additions and alterations of armament.” At Portsmouth 
an enemy’s " ironclads, carrying guns of a range of 7,000 
yards and upwards, might be able, in spite of the fii^e of the 
guns now mounted in the sea forts, to gain a position from 
which they could effectively shell the dockyard.” The iron- 
clad forts are not, but should be, armed with heavy guns 
and made in all respects secure. " The armament of all the 
forts on this side (the eastern) requires considerable im- 
provement. It is also necessary to erect a new land battery.” 
When these details have been attended to — and the Com- 
mittee recommend that the improvements be carried out with 
the least possible delay — ^when also the mine-fields required 
here and at the western entrance are prepared and pro- 
tected by machine and quick-firing guns, " they believe that 
the imminent risk to which the dockyard at Portsmouth is at 
present subjected will be mainly averted.” So then a report, 
signed by the Secretary of State for War among others, 
tells the country that the dockyard at Portsmouth has been 
and is in imminent risk, and that even after the suggested 
improvements that risk will only be "mainly” averted, 
while the same dockyard is of such vital importance that 
its destruction might be decisive of the issue of a great war. 
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PlymontK also is in pressing need of additional defence ; 
and of tlie Thames and Medway defences it is said that when 
certain works and armaments which are recommended 
have been completed and the mine-fields are protected 
by the necessary quick-firing guns, the passage of the 
Thames will be practically secure against an enemy’s fleet,” 
always provided that torpedo boats be prepared for the 
necessary active defence. Harwich requires a mine-field 
with its light armament for protection ; an active flotilla and 
some more powerful guns are urgently required to resist the 
passage of an ironclad.” Dover remains without its strategical 
harbour of refuge which has been so often recommended, and 
is ^‘fairly defended” till the new harbour is undertaken, 
which seems to mean that, though it has only two modern 
guns in the whole fortress, Dover may be allowed to take 
its chance for the present as being of little comparative 
importance so long as the great dockyards remain in a 
state of imminent risk,” which may decide the issue of a 
great war. Halifax has works which are out of date 
and contain no guns capable of opposing modern arma- 
ments.” As for the mercantile ports, Beyond a small 
expenditure for surveys on the Tyne, and for submarine 
mining works at almost all the ports, no commencement 
has yet been made in these works of defence.” 

This straightforward report is quite suflEicient for my 
purpose without going into any further details with respect 
to fortifications. I had been challenged to give proof of 
my general statements concerning the unready condition 
of our great fortresses. I followed general statements by 
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some of a more detailed character, yet Hesitated to say all 
that I heard. The clearest and most cogent proof that it 
is possible to imagine has now been published, for the 
whole world to read, by Mr. Stanhope, and in so publishing 
it he has, in my opinion, done well, looking to the difficulty 
of secrecy of preparation in a parliamentary country. Adopt- 
ing then his Committee’s report as to the points which most 
require attention, the question is, what should be done ? The 
intention appears to be to begin with the mine-fields and 
light armaments, and these have been already put in pro- 
gress, to be paid for out of annual estimates. So far, so 
good, and the project of completing the fortifications and' 
heavy armaments is also satisfactoiy. But why spread the 
work over three years as is proposed? We have to recollect 
that the total of the three millions estimated does not re- 
present the whole amount required to put the fortresses, 
coaling stations, and ports in an ideal state of defence, but 
only the sum needed to do the very least that is urgently 
necessary in order to reduce to a minimum the risk of a total 
collapse deciding the issue of a great war. There is, then, 
not an hour to be lost in providing, not only the mineffieldSj 
but the works and armaments suggested by the Committee. 
It will be said, no doubt, that guns cannot be made in a 
hurry, and that works are of no use without guns. I 
daresay that the pace of supply could be quickened if 
once the Government would make up its mind to give the 
order and require that the execution should be pushed on. 
It used to be considered that ironclads must necessarily 
stand on the stocks for many years, subjected to all sorts of 
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change and development. That idea has been exploded, and 
it has been found both cheaper and better to build them 
rapidly and then set up others embodying the latest 
developments. It may be the same with the guns. True, 
there are always minor details under consideration, and it may 
well be that guns manufactured now may lack improve- 
ments which may be designed in the future. But while 
waiting for these or considering how this and that may be 
perfected, or especially how the country would stand a large 
demand at once, time is slipping by, and, as I have pre- 
viously shown, the unreadiness of England is a danger to 
the peace of the world. 

The one thing needful is that the construction of the 
new ordnance shall be strong enough, and nothing can be 
more fatal than our Joining in that race for providing the 
greatest effect with the lightest guns, which has led to 
so many dangerous weaknesses in our system, as well as 
in those of foreign Powers. When one sees the interior 
of an ironclad or covered fort one is struck by the certainty 
that nothing an enemy could do would be so dangerous 
physically and morally as would be the bursting of a big 
gun in such a confined space, I know very well that all 
sorts of schemes are being tried for economizing the life of 
a gun, hut I fear that none of them has been very suc- 
cessful, and the economy is as far off as ever. Meanwhile 
economy is not the chief question just now, but urgency. 
Gruns are wanted w^hich will hold ironclads at bay, and 
thus relieve the British fleet from keeping constant guard 
over fortresses that are unable to protect themselves and 
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tlie precious dockyards tkey profess to cover. Wiietlier 
tliose guns last a period shorter or longer by a few rounds 
before being repaired is not tbe main question, tbougb an 
interesting one, Tbe points to strive for now are to bave 
modern guns of one sort or another wbicb will enable 
tbe defence of a fortress to last a few days longer in 
case of attack, and to bave all ordnance so niucb above 
tbe work it will be called upon to do that bursting is im- 
possible. There are now establishments for gun-making at 
Woolwich, Elswick, Manchester, and Sheffield, if nowhere 
else in the United Kingdom, and what has become of our 
boasted manufacturing power if, by division of laboux% 
we cannot turn out heavy guns in less than three years — 
years likely to be big with the fate of empires? In my 
opinion we should build the necessary works at once and 
arm them as fast as possible, putting in one gun after 
another as soon as they can be made. The great ironclads 
which used to take from seven to ten years, I believe, to 
build, or at all events seven, are now being turned out in 
less than three. Is it conceivable that all the manufac'- 
turing energy of this country cannot devise means of 
■constructing ordnance more quickly than enormous ships 
with all their paraphernalia of armour plates, rams, turrets 
and elaborate steam engines ? 

There are indeed those who deny all need for forts. A 
London newspaper lately had a notice of my March article, in 
which the writer said of the coaling stations, Our fleet must 
continue to protect such as are necessary; the others had 
better be left to take care of themselves.’’ This is a delight- 
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fully unscientific view of tlie usefulness of coaling stations 
and of tlie duties of a fleet, and tliere is only tMs to say of 
it, tliat it is opposed to tlie opinion of almost every one of 
authority wlio has given attention to the subject, and op- 
posed to the conclusions of Governments x’epresenting both 
parties in the State. At the same time it is right to admit 
that there are some British sailors who believe that the 
navy, if greatly strengthened, might perform the whole of 
the duties of Imperial defence, and might be able with such 
certainty to blockade the enemies’ fleets in the enemies’ ports 
as to make the protection of coaling stations by fortresses 
unnecessary, I fear, however, that the writer in question, if 
told that we must spend additional millions on our fleet, 
would answer that it was a matter of indifference whether 
the millions were to be spent upon the fleet or upon defen- 
sive organization of our armies, and upon guns and fortresses ; 
that his desire was that the money should not be spent at all. 

The school of naval officers of which I speak maintain 
that the defence line of the British Empire is to he found 
on the coasts of our adversaries, with merely a reserve fleet 
in the British Ghannel ; that this was our policy of the past, 
and that it was so far successful that on only one occasion 
in the last two great wars did a Franco-Spanish fleet enter 
the Channel ; that if the fleet is strong enough to hold this 
line of defence the whole Empire is safe in its keeping; 
that if it is not strong enough, and has to be drawn back to 
defend the heart of the Empire, that is the IJnited Kingdom 
and the capital, tlxe fortification of the coaling stations will 
not prevent us from signing a disastrous peace, because our 
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food suppEes will be stopped tbrougb tbe destruction of our 
commerce ; that if we lose the command of the seas no army 
that we are likely to organize can prevent a landing, but that 
this landing will be unnecessary, for if we once lose the 
command of the seas we shall soon be starved into submission. 
The feeling of the sailors of whom I speak has been raised 
to a point of exasperation by the reduction of the Naval 
Estimates in the present year, and many sailors, who think 
that they see that the navy is to be starved, are incEned to 
grumble at the expenditure of three millions on fortifications 
as a waste of money. Laymen can only be guided in their 
decision by considering, with the best ability they can bring 
to bear, the opinions of scientific writers both miEtary and 
naval, taking care to verify the possibly partial statements 
given by English writers by comparison with those of the 
best scientific authorities of the Continent. It is clear by 
a comparison of these authorities that it would be un- 
wise in us to make a new departure or to lay down any 
principle except that by which I have been guided, 
that our army should discharge the duties of an army 
and our fleet the duties of a fleet. Moreover, the naval 
argument of which I speak disregards the possibiEties 
of attack upon coaEng stations by fast cruisers, such as we 
loiow, from the best sources, both the French and the 
Russians contemplate in the event of war with us. Whether 
local naval defences should not in every case be added to 
defence by fortification is another matter. I am inclined 
to agree with the naval school that we should view with 
jealousy a decrease of the Naval Estimates in the present 
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state of Europe^ and tiat tlie old ironclads, whicli are no 
longer fitted for a place in onr first line of defence, miglit 
usefully be employed in guarding coaling stations, inasmucii 
as tbe light cruisers of the enemy would be unable to harm 
even the older ironclads if armed with heavy guns and acting 
in their own waters on the defensive. 

Seeing that the question of our necessities in fortifications 
has been so well taken up by Mr. Stanhope’s Committee, the 
wisest plan is to accept their conclusions as to what needs 
doing, and join our voices in urging upon the Gfovernment 
not to be overborne by the pressure of any man or men, 
but to set themselves at once to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee with the greatest possible speed. It 
has fallen to their lot to live in a time of international 
danger, and however far the negligence of past years may 
be condoned because there was then no belief in the probability 
of war, that excuse can apply no longer, since the whole 
nation has opened its eyes to possibiKties unrecognized for 
many years past, except, indeed, at the moment of the 
Penjdeh incident. It is clear that the military advisers of 
the Government are extremely uneasy, and the time is one for 
bold decisions and strong measures, not for temporizing and 
hesitation. 

With ^respect to what has been said in this and the preced- 
ing chapter as to the state of the army, Mr. Stanhope’s 
memorandum on the Estimates confirms everything that I 
have written. The first army corps is ready except in some 
minor particulars, while the second army corps is far from 
being fit to take the field, and Mr. Stanhope hesitates to sane- 
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tioa the necessary expenditure. The slim 'would, I believe, 
be considerably under £300,000, an expenditure once for 
all, and I am of opinion that it ought to be incurred. 
Until that is done the new scheme of mobilization is just UkS 
abortive as its predecessor, and for exactly the same reason. 
A Government call on their iniHtary advisers to devise a 
scheme. They do so, and state clearly the amount required ; 
whereupon the^Govemment reply, ‘‘‘No,. We will continue 
the usual expenditure of many millions on the forces, be- 
cause that is all according to precedent and will not be ques- 
tioned ; but we refuse the few thousands to make the whole 
effective because it would be a new item and lead to questions 
in the House of Commons.’^ Yet, until those thousands are 
spent and the second army corps is prepared for mobilization, 
the method of levelling down now tried by the military 
authorities is exactly as abortive as the old one of levelling 
up, only as it is more modest in its demands, the failure 
is not quite so remarkable a spectacle. I am somewhat 
pained to hear of recent conversations in which certain pro- 
minent English] politicians (and even one who has personal 
connection both with the army and the navy of such a 
kind that I should have thought that he would have known 
better) have said that they thought it sufficient that we should 
be able to send away for a counter-stroke not two but one 
army corps. We have come down already from our eight 
army corps to two, and when we have further come down 
to one ^there will certainly arise a school who will say, “ One 
can be of no use ; let us do with none at alL^^ They would 
have this upon their side, that, while two army corps consti- 
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tute a force wliich would bo cf some value wlien operating 
from a naval base with an alliance, a single army corps would 
excite the derision of our enemies, and would probably figure 
only as an accessory to their triumph. As, moreover, the 
two army corps are used over and over again in our compu- 
tations — used, for example, against Eiissia upon the North 
Pacific, upon the frontier of Asia Minor, and, according 
to our Indian authorities, as a reinforcement for India and 
upon the Ilelmund — we must remember that, however diffi- 
cult it may be for two army corps to find themselves in 
three places at once, it is even more unlikely that one army 
corps should suffice for all these needs. 

It is not possible to refrain from the inquiry whether the 
working of the new organization, wdiich professes to put 
more po'wer in the hands of the soldiers, is to be judged 
from its first fruits. Many people ask me if it would not be 
enough to establish a Great General Staff on the Continental 
model and let it alone to deal with the Government and 
get its requirements granted. No one is more desirous 
than I am to have such a General Staff Department on an 
English model, and indeed something of the kind has now 
been established, for the Adjutant-General appears to be 
recognized as something very like a Chief of the Staff 
under another name, and with extra duties which he would 
do well to shake off if he could. Yet nothing is clearer 
than that Lord Wolseley and the able men by whom he is 
surrounded have been working hard to make their ideas of 
effective mobilization prevail, and cannot succeed. Unless 
the voice of the country is heard on this question, we shall 
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pertaps live to see anotter Secretary of State speaking 
contemptuously of the “abortive’^ levelling down scheme 
flourished before Parliament by the two Ministers, Mr, 
W, H. Smith and Mr. Stanhope. At any rate the prin- 
ciple of having two army corps ready for service at home 
or abroad has by no means been fulfilled. The present 
Government seem to be moving in the right direction under 
good advice except in some particulars, and it only needs a 
little more courage on their part to set at any rate the two 
army corps on a proper footing. I entirely agree with them 
in the line they seem to be taldng to make the volunteers 
self-supporting and able to j)roduce their own transport. 
The men should also have great-coats and whatever else 
is necessary for troops in the field. But the Government 
should go a step further and agree with the volunteers that 
they are to be available in pressing cases not necessarily 
involving invasion ; in short, that they should take up the 
defence of the country when required, for otherwise the 
best and most honourable use is not being made of them. 
For my part I have complete confidence in their devotion 
to duty and in their patriotism, and I am not one of those 
who regard their agitation for a large capitation grant as 
springing from anything but a desire for complete efiiciency. 
I would give them whatever is required to keep the corps 
in good order, and I would confidently appeal to them to 
give in return the engagements necessary to enable the 
country to reap the full benefit of their services. Colonel 
Edis, who has twice publicly criticized my remarks, fairly 
puzzles me by his dishke for any reference to the capita- 
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tioB. grant, wliicli is not given nor nsed for personal enjoy- 
ment, but for tbe public benefit of tbe corps, No one that 
I know bas ever suggested any other motive for tbe claim 
of an additional grant than that wbicb actuates tbe regular 
army wben it asks for improvements in artillery or an in- 
crease of practice-ammunition. All I wish is that tbe force 
wbicb now earns and deserves a very substantial annual sum 
of money should take tbe splendid position of guardians 
to tbe mother country wben tbe regular army, and perhaps 
part of tbe militia, are absent. For tbe militia also must 
rise a step, as I have suggested already, and in so doing 
increase its popularity and tbe honour in which it is held 
by giving general service in time of war. 

I remark that Colonel Nugent agrees with me in desiring 
that tbe education and training both of officers and men 
should be more practical than they are now, for be too bas 
bis dream in ■which be sees a time wben among other good 
things merit ruled promotion, when education and examina- 
tion were less priggish and more practical, when education 
was considered as a means, not an end,^’ and I would add, 
wben military exercises were simplified to a point within the 
competence of all men to master without difficulty, and when 
a tactical instinct was cultivated, as that of discipline and 
common drill is now. I have received from private soldiers, 
and from others who have served as privates in their time, 
their view of drill and discipline, which is not without its 
interest. One of these informants points out that, while he 
agrees with officers and military writers in thinking discipline 
an excellent thing, which, moreover, cannot be done without, 
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lie finds a good deal of nonsense covered by tlie name. 
He gives as an example, tbat if soldiers are at dinner and an 
officer comes into tbe room eacb soldier must stand at atten- 
tion until tbe officer is pleased to say “ Go on/’ or “ Sit 
down ; ” tbat standing at attention means tbat tbe soldier 
must not move any part of bis body, tbat be must cease to 
eat, and tbat if be bas a mouthful of bot potato be must 
keep it in bis moutb until be is by word of command allowed 
again to move bis under jaw. This be thinks unnecessary 
for tbe sake of discipline. Again, be says tbat soldiers 
with one or two stripes are not supposed to be seen in the 
company of privates outside tbe barracks, yet these non- 
commissioned officers sleep in tbe same room, dine at the 
same table, spin yarns in tbe evening with these privates, 
with whom they are not to be seen outside tbe barracks, 
while tbe youngest subaltern may be seen at any time in 
tbe company of tbe colonel ; and this be gives as another type 
of what be calls nonsense rather than discipline. Again, be 
points out tbat soldiers who have tbe care of horses are three 
parts of tbe day up to their ears in dirt, but that when they 
go out they must be gloved, and tbat tbe compulsory wear- 
ing of gloves by mounted men is tbe cause of many mili- 
tary olfences ; cases are adduced by him where men have 
been punished because tbe miKtary police have brought 
them in for being improperly dressed, tbe only impropriety 
consisting in a mounted man having taken off one glove. 
These are described as ^^pettifogging practices,” nagging 
to tbe men, and as obnoxious to good as to bad soldiers, 
although classed under tbe bead of discipline. My inform- 
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ants point ont tliat tlie private gets his discipline in 
lumps ; that wlien an ofEcer comes back from leave be 
is apt to tbiiik that everybody bas become careless, because 
these matters o£ pure form bave been insufficiently attended 
to. It is quite clear from tbe comnmnications that bave 
reached me that tbe men feel it a grievance that officers 
should be allowed to wear plain clothes at all times, while 
the privates are bullied in mere tiifles concerning dress 
when off duty. The privates say that they cannot see why 
the officers should be ashamed to wear her Majesty’s uniform, 
or why privates should be compelled to salute officers in 
plain clothes. One of my informants says that the privates 
are informed that the salute is to the uniform, and that it is 
the Queen’s uniform that is saluted when an officer is saluted, 
but that in contradiction to this view men are punished for 
not saluting officers in costumes of a very different kind. 
This correspondent, who is hard upon what he calls the 

antiquated tricks ” of the army fossils,” declares that 
he thinks that the Articles of "War must have been ‘^inade 
for vagabonds, and not for soldiers of the second half of the 
nineteenth century, who can read and write, and are indeed 
as weE educated for their station in the army as the officer is 
for his.” 

Whatever be our drill and discipline system~and I really 
do not see why we must necessarily follow the Germans at 
every point— we should, I hold, take measures for intro- 
ducing military exercises as part of the ordinary curriculum 
at schools. It ought not to he possible for boys to be round- 
shouldered or devoid of that correlation of forces necessary 
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for maldng eyes, arras, and legs work together in harmony. 
However much Continental nations may lose by general 
service, they at least gain physical training for the greater 
part of the population, and that is no bad eq[uipment for the 
competition of life. 

It will be seen, after all that has been said, that the 
measures I have at different times recommended have to a 
certain extent forced themselves on the attention of the pre- 
sent Government, but will not be carried into practical 
efficiency unless the country keeps up a steady pressure on 
the Cabinet. The lack of field artillery still disfigures every 
scheme and creates an absurd disproportion of the arms. I 
have tried to suggest a remedy which takes full advantage 
of that force upon which all defence of the country should 
be based, namely, the spirit which has produced the volun- 
teers and would double their numbers in case of danger. In 
face of all that has been said without contradiction on the 
subject, Mr. Stanhope cannot surely now pretend that his 
position guns fulfil the qualifications necessary for field 
service and so well explained in Prince Kraft von Hohen- 
lohe’s book. My proposal is a new departure, but that is 
what is required. We must needs do something more than 
adhere to the old lines when all the world has gone so far in 
advance of us. 

The want of garrison artillery, which Mr. Stanhope admits, 
is to be remedied, as I proposed, by changing the proportions 
of the arms in the volunteers. Por instance, Portsmouth is 
in special want of artillery volunteers, and something more 
than ‘^encouragement” is needed to correct the dispropor- 
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tion; otherwise the sensible rule annouiieed by Mr. Stan- 
hope^s memorandum, that the gunners w^ho would have to 
man the works in war should be familiar with them in 
peace, cannot possibly be put in practice. It should be 
plainly and publicly announced that a certain number of 
artillery corps are absolutely required, in the neighbourhood 
of Portsmouth, for example; those corps would soon be 
constituted, and should be made familiar with the works and 
guns allotted to them ; not spending their time in infantry 
drills and marching past, but putting their whole spare 
energies into their work as gunners — quite work enough 
for regular soldiers, to say nothing of volunteers. The 
volunteers who remain, when the fortresses are supplied 
with garrisons, and the composite field batteries created^ 
should then be organized as a field force of infantry, so that 
we should have in the volunteers a real defensive army, not 
merely a number of scattered regiments and corps. When 
this has been done, both for volunteers and militia, and 
when two army corps are actually ready, and not only, as 
at present, ready upon paper, we may begin to talk of 
whether more regulars are required, and for what purpose. 
There is more interest taken in these matters than 
there was a few months ago when I began to write on 
the Position of European Politics. I trust that practical 
men who know what an army is, and that it cannot be 
improvised on the spur of the moment, are making their 
influence felt ; but I see signs of hesitation and want of 
thoroughness in carrying out the principles which arc 
accepted, and I think the tendency to reduce the number 
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of officers altogether wrong. We shall want officers to 
train and lead something more than the British army if 
the tronhles which I foresee come upon us j and we want 
also more officers for the militia and volunteers. But the 
training of those officers, and indeed of all, must be in 
practical work and not in show. One instance may suffice. 
I am told that the Swiss field artillery, while it has only 
sixteen days’ drill a year, has so much practice in shooting 
that each gun fires sixty rounds. Our field artillery on the 
contrary has constant drill, though comparatively very little 
training in forced marches, and only goes to a practice camp 
once in three years. Which of the two methods is likely to 
turn out the better in war ? It is said that we have at 
home few land ranges; but we have at least almost un* 
limited space in the water which surrounds us, and, though 
land ranges are preferable, it would be infinitely better to 
fire out to sea than not to practise at all; while the best 
practice, that at moving targets, is possible wherever there 
are tides. 

I have now shown as well as was in my power the weak 
points in our military system, and there only remains for 
my last chapter a summary of results. I find xo.y views 
unexpectedly confirmed in Mr. Stanhojpe’s memorandum 
aiid the report of his Committee. I have pointed to the 
direction which, in my oinnion and that of the best soldiers 
I could consult, should be taken in strengthening and 
improving the land forces. The navy is the first line of 
defence, but it runs the chance of being jaractically anchored 
off these shores and forced into a position of defensive 
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absolute/^ because our want of organization on land causes 
us to bave a real terror of invasion. Tbe result in war 
would probably be a fall from our Mgb estate, by tbe con- 
centration at borne of our naval and military forces and tbe 
eventual starving out of tbe United Kingdom. 

Tbe net result of tbe late debates is another commission 
of inquiry. Tbe English are curiously like tbe Turks in 
this. If there is urgent necessity for a reform they 
appoint a commission to sit upon it, and then consider that 
tbe reform is as good as effected. 


Chapter YII- 


NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


The necessity for clearing tlie minds of Englishmen on the 
subject of their naval and military requirements was shown 
lately by a letter from General Alexander Fraser, which 
appeared on or about Good Friday. In order that I may 
not misrepresent the meaning of that officer I will quote 
textually some passages from his letter which express a 
view unhappily not uncommon. He says : “In considering 
this question I am convinced that our navy is not only our 
first but our only line of defence. . . . On the grounds 

I take up all land fortifications for these islands should be 
confined to field fortification thrown up by the troops and 
volunteers when the nature, or, at all events, the point of 
an attack by an enemy is developed. The protection of our. 
coasts should devolve upon our navy. . . . Therefore, 

Englishmen, do not let your money be diverted to beyond 
what is actually necessary for the army at home and in India, 
or to fortifications beyond what is required for coaling 
stations and other special cases, but spend it on your navy 
till it is undoubtedly supreme, and let us have one not only 
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to protect our shores, hut our commei’ce and our food. ... 

I only advocate, without going into details, the main prin- 
ciple of relying upon our navy as our only line of defence, 
and spending our money thereon till its power is supreme.’^ 
So far General Fraser speaks the mind of many persons who 
have not gone into the subject thoroughly, and merely cling 
to a general idea which would no doubt be heartily supported 
by a great many officers of the navy, hut a little farther on 
he leads us into confusion by sentences apparently incon- 
sistent with what has gone before. He says, for example, 
do not mean to deprecate, in special ca>ses, such assistance 
from land fortification (permanent) as may be necessary, in 
respect of our great fixed magazines, arsenals or dockyards, 
to supplement the main system of defence by our navy.’* 
Here is evidently a confusion of mind, a statement of con- 
flicting particulars on which it would be impossible for any 
Government to act in estimating the naval and military 
requirements of the Empire, but this confusion is exactly 
what prevails in the mind of the British public generally. 
My object has been to clear up this disorder, and dis- 
entangle naval from military necessities, and the need of 
fortifications from the need of a field army. 

Even General Fraser, though he says in one place that wo 
might do without an army and yet remain a Great Power, 
is obliged in another portion of his letter to recognize the 
possibility of troops at home having to deal with an invading 
army. There are many other reasons why we must have an 
army, and those reasons are stronger and more pressing than 
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tliey used to be. No one in bis senses will imagine that our 
great Indian possessions could be defended by a fleet against 
a Russian army advancing over tbe plains of Central Asia 
and tbe mountains of our Nortb-West frontier. India then 
must bave an army. Moreover, it is becoming generally 
recognized that India might need tbe support of organized 
bodies of troops wbicb would bave to be sent from other 
parts of tbe Empire. It is also beginning to be recognized 
that no defence can be carried out with success unless there 
is a power of delivering a return blow, wbicb may be called 
a strategical counter-attack. To strengthen India and deliver 
this counter-attack there must exist other organized land 
foi’ces than what is generally known as tbe Anglo-Indian 
army. We should be foolish to forget the complacency with 
which Continental Powers not long ago contemplated the 
idea of our fighting Russia without allies, and so taking olf 
a great part of her pressure upon Europe. It is at least 
possible that such a condition of affairs might re-occur, and 
for it we must be prepared if we are to continue to bold 
India. Then there are various points in the Empire, 
especially the coaling stations, from which British power pro- 
tects ever-increasing British trade, and these too must be 
defended by an army in the last resort. Then there are the 
various fortified points of our routes to India which re<juire 
garrisons. Thus, when we exandine the facts, it is made clear 
that land forces are as vitally necessary to our position in the 
world as even the navy, and one of the reasons for this is 
that the navy itself cannot exist and be kept in working 
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order abroad without the fixed positions wbicli the land 
forces hold for it. 

In the first chapter I accepted what had been apparently- 
laid down as the irreducible minimum of land forces required. 
The minimum was to defend the coaling stations, to be in 
a position to defend ourselves in India and at home, and to 
send, if need were, two army corps abroad as an expe- 
ditionary force/^ It is evident that for the strictest defensive 
purposes the various garrisons which are considered necessary* 
for the fortresses and coaling stations should be ready and 
always at their places, so that if war were to break out sud- 
denly we should not have to add to our other difficulties that 
of transporting comparatively small bodies of troops to all 
parts of the world v The two ai*my corps, with their adjunct 
of a cavalry division and troops for the line of communica- 
tions, should evidently be ready for immediate mobilization, 
or else we are not in a position to meet the diffioulties which 
may be suddenly thrust upon us. Supposing that this move- 
able force were sent out of the kingdom, it ought to leave 
the British Isles in full confidence that the home territories 
are safe. In order to insure this it is necessary that there 
should be, in the first place, such a system of fortification 
for the great dockyards and arsenals that they may he secure 
against sudden attack from an enemy even in the absence of 
the fleet ; and in the second place, there shouid be a home 
army ready to meet on the soil of Great Britain any force 
which it can be reasonably supposed that an enemy might 
succeed in landing. 
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Whea General Fraser, and tlie public (wbicb leaves all 
these questions to experts), talk about the navy being the 
only line of defence and the possibility that we might 
remain a Great Power without having an army at all, it is 
quite clear that they have not taken the w’hole of the 
elements of the case into consideration. The naval 
supremacy of Great Britain rests not only upon the 
number of ships which we can put upon the sea, but^ 

" quite as much, upon the way in which by the aid of land 
forces we can protect the points of support for that navy, 
the arsenals, the coal yards whence our ships must draw 
their supplies when abroad, and the dockyards at home 
where men-of-war are built and refitted. 

The case of the navy is similar to that of land forces in an 
invasion of an enemy’s country. The further the army pene- 
trates and the more it is divided into different bodies the 
more lines of communication will there be, and the greater 
will be the necessity for the protection of these lines of com- 
munication. The British navy is a force which may be said 
to invade of necessity the whole globe. There is not a point 
on the ocean to which our ships do not and must not pene- 
trate. The lines of communication of the navy are therefore 
not only extremely numerons hut complicated, and the least 
we can do is to make sure of the ocean communications by 
establishing and keeping always in working order places of 
safety, supply, and refitment for our host of ships. All this 
is the work of the army, and without that ■work the navy 
can be no defence at all for trade, for it could not keep 
the seas. These are points upon which I have to insist, be- 
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cause i-eceut discussions have shown that they are constantly 
misunderstood or ignored. 

It is equally necessary that we should have thoroughly 
organized armies for land duties. The reign of force of 
which I have often spoken is so marked at present that no 
Power can consider itself safe unless it is ready at any time 
to defend its interests. Within the last few years we have 
become, very much against our wishes, a Continental Power, 
an unfortunate and unpleasant fact which has not yet been 
brought clearly home to the mind of the peoj)le. We had 
some taste of its disagreeable features at the time of the 
Penjdeh incident, when there w^as a good deal of heart- 
searching as to whether indeed we were prepared for 
troubles which seemed likely to be forced upon us. Matters 
worked out fairly well on that particular occasion and may 
continue to do so for some little while longer, because, as I 
have shown, Russia is not ready, and will not be so until she 
has completed her system of Asiatic railways. When that 
time comes, should a crisis arise on our If orth- Western 
frontier, it will be no use to begin then to make prepara- 
tions ; the mischief will have been already done by the fact 
that we were not prepared. It is of the highest importance 
that now while we are safe, while no Power is threatening 
us, and while the question of organization can be settled 
and provision made for all probable contingencies, we should 
proceed deliberately and thoughtfully to readjust the mili- 
tary forces, so that they shall comply with the requirements 
■which I have mentioned, when the time comes in which we 
shall find ourselves forced to fight for life. 
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Witi. regard to liome defence, it no doubt rests chiefly 
and in the first place on the navy, and it has been well said 
that onr first line of defence should be considered to be not 
our shores but the coast line of the enemy. We have, how- 
ever, to remember that while individual ships have become 
much more powerful than they were, they are also very 
much more costly, and the result is that they are not so 
numerous. The British fleet now is not to be compared in 
number to that which we had in the great wars of the past, 
and as a ship, however powerful, cannot be in two places at 
once, it is more difficult than it was formerly to protect the 
ocean lines of trade and to blockade the enemy’s ports. In 
the American Civil War the jS’orth, though overwhelmingly 
superior at sea, never succeeded in a thorough blockade of 
any Southern port. Blockade runners drove a thriving 
trade, and many fortunes were made at the time in this new 
kind of smuggling. Proof enough was then given that in 
spite of all care on the part of a blockading fleet swift 
steamers can run into and out of blockaded harbours. What- 
ever may be the value of torpedo boats in great ocean con- 
tests, there is no question that they can make the work of 
blockading ports by night extremely difficult and dangerous. 
Our naval power has lost much in respect of its blockading 
capabilities, and it has also to a great extent lost the power of 
preventing the landing of troops upon our shores. If we 
consider what the British fleet would have to do in time of 
W’ar, it will appear that no reasonable increase w’’ould enable 
it to perform all its functions, if to them were added the 
necessity of being the only line of defence for us at home. 
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Every sHp wticli we force to lie idle, watcliiiig lest tlie coast 
should he invaded, is so much taken away from the power 
of the navy to carry out all those duties which would of 
necessity devolve upon it. Suppose, for instance, that we 
were at war, and had to make one of those demonstra- 
tions of counter-attack • which every strategist agrees 
would he necessary, however individuals may differ as to 
the wisest direction for them. Are we at that time to 
hamper our naval resources and bring ourselves down to the 
level of a second-class Power in foreign waters, because we 
are so unprepared at home on land that we must keep 
half the fleet drawn up along our coasts ? I. imagine that 
all sensible men who will take the trouble to ask themselves 
this question will perceive at once that we ought to he in a 
position at any time to do what even General Fraser calls 
deal with ’’ an isolated enemy’s force,” which should 
have landed on our shore, by means of the land forces of 
the country.” Otherwise, though not at war with two 
Powers, we should be, so far as tbe fleet wms concerned, in 
the same position as if we had two enemies to deal with. If 
our home forces are not able to take care of tbemselves and 
give a good account of an enemy which might land in the 
temporary absence of the fleet, we can never enter into a war 
at all without considering the fact that our shores offer a 
standing temptation to our neighbours. 

As matters stand at present public opinion would insist 
on keeping a very large portion of the fleet absolutely bound 
down, anchored as it were to the shores of Great Britain. 
In the event of war with a maritime Power it would soon be 
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found ttat tlie detention of tlie fleet at home was rendering 
the protection of our foreign trade impossible, for, while we 
remained the greatest nayal Power in the world, our com- 
merce would be destroyed, and our food supply would 
become limited and precarious. By the pressure of these 
yarioiis circumstances we should, not improbably, lose that 
commerce and that credit which make us what we are— -the 
richest and the most powerful of all nations, — or, to save 
our trade, the fleet would have to be let go, and the heart 
of the Empire would remain without adequate defence. If 
fortifications had been neglected we should then begin to 
fortify in hot haste, and should find that works, whether 
];>ermanent or merely. field fortifications, would be of no use 
whatever without the guns w^hich could not be constructed 
except by months or perhaps years of labour. All these 
considerations taken together make it clear that among the 
most important points for the nation to consider and insist 
upon is this, that the forces kept at home ought to be so 
organized and the defences generally to he in such condition 
that we may consider ourselves ready to repel on land any 
invading army which would be likely to be landed by an 
enemy which had temporarily the command of the sea. 
The strength of such a force has been stated on authority 
to be possibly 150,000 men. Our system of defence and of 
home armies ought to he such that we could heat within 
the country such an army supposing it to he landed upon 
our shores. 

There are then four main objects, in addition to the local 
defence of coaling stations and of fortresses, to which the 
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country, wHenit can be persuaded to tbink on tbese matters, 
should direct its attention. 

I. We should have a fleet strong enough in fast cruisers 
to make all our ocean lines of communication secure, and 
at the same time strong enough also in plated ships, heavily 
armed ships, or rams, to act as the first line of defence 
against invasion by shutting in, as far as possible, the 
enemy’s fleets. 

II. As the fleet cannot act on the Indian Iforth-West 
frontier, we need an army for India, which, good as it is at 
present, will have to keep pace in its future development 
with that of Eussian resources on the Afghan border. 

III. We admittedly require, also, an expeditionary force 
able, in the event, for example, of war with Eussia, to 
deliver a counter-stroke to ease off the pressure on the 
Indian force. 

lY. We cannot feel safe without a home-service army to 
act as a second line to the navy for home defence ; in fiict 
such a force as could deal with au enemy who, during the 
temporary absence of the fleet or after a check sustained by 
it, should invade our coasts. 

On none of these heads, except, possibly, JTumber II., are 
we at present in a satisfactory position, and the inquiry 
which is about to begin will not deal with our defences as 
a whole. The power of the fleet should be calculated upon 
what the navy would have to do in case of a great war 
under such conditions as I have named, and Lord Brassey’s 
cautious words, and still more Lord Brassey’s tables, show 
how far it falls short of this ideal. With regard to the 
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second point, our Indian army is maintained in its present 
state of efficiency at the expense of the home army, and the 
attempt to apply the same terms of service to conditions so 
different is and must he a failure. With regard to the third 
head, while Grovernment and Parliament are calculating 
upon a certain force as the irreducible minimum, I have 
shown that we do not possess that force. This point I 
claim to have established so clearly that the Government of 
the day can no longer pretend that we possess it, or that 
the measures which have been taken up to this time will 
ever give it us. Some approaches have indeed been made 
to proper efficiency, and for them, so far as they go, it 
would aj)pear that we have to thank the persistent repre- 
sentations of Lord Wolseley. But just as some twelve 
years ago the Government of that day refused to carry out 
the recommendations of the military authorities as set forth 
in the mobilization scheme of that period, so now, even 
when we have levelled down to the two army corps and the 
cavalry division, the Government of this period still refuses 
to make that small force ready for the field. For the first 
corps the troops are, indeed, provided, but the horses are 
not, unless they are obtained by breaking up and destroying 
all the elements of the second corps. As to equipment the 
first corps is not complete : Hr. Stanhope distinctly con- 
fessed it, not apologizing, but deprecating censure. As for 
the second corps, it is perfectly clear that it is devoid of its 
necessary equipment, which would have to be made for it, 
thus wasting a great deal of valuable time. It is still less 
provided with horses than the first corps, and there appears 
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DO escape from tte certainty tliat if war were to break ont 
wbile we remain in our present condition the first army 
corps might indeed be sent, out either as a reinforcement or 
for a counter-stroke/ but in order to dispatch it the second 
corps would be absolutely destroyed for all military pur- 
poses. We have clearly to understand that this state of 
affairs continues in spite of the expressed opinion of Lord 
Wolseley and the other ofidcers most responsible for the 
readiness of the army to take the field. Lord Wolseley 
thinks this wrong, Sir Frederick Eoberts thinks it wrong, 
Mr, Stanhope has distinctly acknowledged that the defici- 
ency exists, and we know that the cost of making the two 
army corps ready for the field, except, I suppose, as far as 
horses are concerned, would be somewhat under £300,000. 
The steps to be taken and the articles to be procured are 
not such as can be taken and procured on the spur of the 
moment ; and until these two army corps are ready we are 
as insecure in our Asiatic possessions as we are at home. 

With regard to the fourth point, the organization of a 
home-service army, the militia and volunteers, who ought to 
form a defensive army in order to deal with an invader, are, 
however good man by man, or considered as small bodies of 
men in battalions, absolutely without any organization what- 
ever or any preparation for organization as a field army. In 
this connection I am forced to return to the question of the 
field artillery, I noticed that a leader wuiter in the Time^, 
speaking of the manoeuvres of last Easter, regretted that 
^^Mr. Stanhope’s scheme, under which the volunteers were to 
provide their own guns, has not as yet borne better fruit. 
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We do not gatlier that — apart from the batteries of the 
Honourable Artillery Company- — single field battery has 
made its appearance this Easter, unless, which is presumably 
not the case, the guns of the Cinque Ports volunteers are 
field pieces.’^ hfow, it is the case that there is no such 
scheme in existence ; not the slightest attempt has been made 
to provide a real field artillery either for volunteers or for 
any other force which would assist them to create a home 
field army. It ought to be generally understood that the 
War OflSce has not even contemplated the creation of 
eflSlcient volunteer field batteries. The guns of the Cinque 
Ports volunteers referred to in the article are not field guns 
but 40-pounders, and these, wuth some 20-pounders, are 
the guns to be issued to the volunteers. On the 16th April, 
Mr. Stanhope took one more step, under great pressure, by 
promising the issue of some 16 -pounders, which are field 
guns, though old-fashioned; but I have again to say that 
there can be no field artillery, properly so called, without 
a trained staff of drivers. Nobody, or at least nobody of 
military knowledge, pretends that these guns with the 
volunteers wdio will work them represent anything like field 
artillery. They are intended to be placed in fixed positions 
to resist an invading army, and are, for the most part, so 
heavy and unmanageable that, if the invaders attacked the 
flank of the position, the guns have no such manoeuvr- 
ing power as to be able to change their front rapidly in 
order to repel the attack. All modern writers on artil- 
lery, and all officers with whom I have spoken, agree that 
the essence of field artillery lies in its mobility, in its power 
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of mating rapid marches, and of being transferred from one 
part of the field of battle to another. The position guns of the 
volunteers, if such marches were attempted, would be left 
behind like the Maxim gun on the tricycle the other day, and 
they could not manoeuvre on a field of battle. It is therefore 
strictly accurate to say that, under the conditions which I 
have mentioned, there is no field artillery at all left for 'what 
General Eraser calls dealing with ” an invading army. 
As field artillery is one of the component parts of any fight- 
ing and manoeuvring force, the conclusion cannot be resisted 
that not only is thei’e no such force, hut that no such force 
can possibly be created so long as we are absolutely deficient 
in field guns, having a much smaller number to put in the 
field than Switzerland, Eoumania, or even Belgium. 

As to the condition of our fortresses both at borne and 
abroad I have said enough already. I have quoted in my 
last chapter the conclusions of the Committee. I have shown 
that in this question of fortifications we shall not arrive at 
the irreducible minimum of readiness for defence under about 
three years, while there is no question at all of undertaking a 
complete defence. This is little understood, but it is some 
comfort to think that at last a few members of the House of 
Commons have taken courage and struggled with the Govern- 
ment on the question irrespective of party lines, which have 
not and ought not to have anything to do with questions of 
national defence. I cannot, however, myself profess to feel 
satisfied with the result. 

It is, then, plain that great as is our expenditure, it does 
not produce a sufficient fleet, adequate preparation in our 
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fortresses, a satisfactory army for foreign ser¥ice, or an 
organization suitable for borne defence in case of invasion. 
How is it tbat tbe general public fails to find out tbis condi- 
tion of affairs ? Tbe defects are always bidden from view 
because tbe metbods of fulfilling tbe various functions of an 
army are, in tbe case of tbe British forces, left indefi-nite. 
Since no army corps, or even division, bas a real existence, 
nobody can possibly tell wbetber it is ready or not except by 
going tbrougb a great amount of labour iu learning to under- 
stand a subject wbicb is neither popular nor easy. The for- 
tresses are nominally there. Tbe public sees certain works, 
and does not know that they are not armed, or, if armed, 
tbat tbe guns are of antiquated and obsolete patterns. Up 
to tbis time I believe there are in tbe ironclad forts of Ports- 
mouth, wbicb are supposed to protect tbat dockyard and bid 
defiance to all the fleets in tbe world, exactly two heavy guns 
of modern construction.* I am told, and the public is told, tbat 
there will soon be more, but then we were told the same 
thing several yeai’s ago. We laugh at tbe wooden guns of 
the Chinese, but in connection with tbe recent sham attack 
upon Langston Harbour, I see tbat it is stated tbat if Fort 
Cumberland bad been armed with tbe guns tbat it will proba- 
bly one day receive, tbe result of tbe attack would have been 

* Oa tliis poiat too I have formerly understated the case in estimating the 
capability of modern ordnance, as compared with our preparations to prevent 
bombardment of our great dockyards and coaling stations. It seems that a 
9-inch wire gun was fired last month with a heavy charge and high elevation. 
The projectile ranged nearly twelve miles and described a curve through the air 
which would have carried it higher than the top of Mont Blanc if it had been 
fired from the level of the sea. How could our old guns defend a space filled 
with inflammable material against such ordnance as this ? 
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differeEt. It is, however, many years since the deficient 
armament of Fort Cumberland was first pointed out. As 
matters stand no one, without much trouble, can arrive at an 
estimate of our want of preparation. Again, the public sees 
that there are garrisons at Portsmouth, Plymouth, and other 
English stations, and hears of their existence in the Medi- 
terranean, but we are not told, and very few men understand, 
that those garrisons are not half what would be req[uisite in 
case of war, and that the troops now composing them would 
not, even as reinforced, be the garrisons for war. For a 
considerable time the first army corps contained within its 
organization many of the regiments which formed the garri- 
sons of the Mediterranean fortresses. The country is hood- 
winked by the repeated presentation of the same troops, who, 
however, would seem to he expected to perform all sorts of 
different functions, like the stage army, which appears and 
disappears so rapidly that children fail to recognize its iden- 
tity and multiply its numbers by its appearances. At the 
time of the Jubilee reviews in "Woolwich, London, and 
Aldershot, paragraphs appeared in some of the papers saying 
how satisfactory it was to see that so many troops existed for 
the formation of the two army corps. The same troops, 
however, had passed again and again before the eyes of the 
reviewing ofiicers and the public. Yet even then it was 
impossible, as I have shown, to produce at Aldershot any- 
thing approaching to the organization of two army corps, 
though a large number of volunteers, who would probably 
be fortress troops in ease of war, were presented on the occa- 
sion, and called a second army corps. 
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ITotliing is organized and ready for war, tlierefore notting 
can be inspected and criticized as being wbat it professes to 
be. Yet bow we bave come down ! From tbe eight army 
corps wbicb were formerly borne on tbe Army List as tbe 
existing force with ^?bicb England could take tbe field, at 
least witbin ber own shores, to the two army corps of last 
year ; and now this year to the single division at Aldershot, 
wbicb is all that tbe Minister of "^Var pretends to be able to 
produce in immediate I’eadiness for a campaign! We must be 
thankful for small mercies, and if it be indeed true that the 
Aldershot division is completely ready in all respects, I am 
glad to hear it. In that case, and in order that those w’^ho 
are most experienced and therefore most sceptical may bave 
some satisfaction in tbe matter, why not commence a proper 
inspection of tbe whole army by producing this Aldershot 
division, with all its troops, its horses, its carriages, its guns, 
audits ammunition columns, in fighting order for autumn 
manoeuvres or something of tbe kind this year ? Let us at 
least have one unit complete, no matter bow small — so com- 
plete that it may be a type— and let us see its action in the 
field either in marches or manoeuvres. In saying this I am 
sure that I shall bave on my side all the officers who really 
interest themselves in the production of a true army for this 
country. All that the country has yet seen has been like a 
shifting mass of sand, any portion of which taken up in the 
hand for examination slips through the fingers w’'hile one is 
trying to look at it. Obviously, in order to make sure what 
we really have, the first thing to be done is to fix the various 
units in their places, give them some self-government, a pro- 
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cess wliicli I call decentralization, and then treat each such 
force as what it is intended to be and nominally is, namely a 
brigade or a division, or whatever title we choose to give to 
it. It is not necessary that in the English army every large 
tactical unit should be of the same size, and I have shown, 
in si^eaking of the German army, how probable it is that 
the nominal strength of army corps will be enormously 
increased, perhaps even doubled, in future wars. It does 
matter verj^ much, however, that if we have ten thousand 
men, or twenty thousand, or a hundred thousand, they 
should be organized in l)roper proportions of the arms, 
and that there should actually be provided everything 
necessary for their taking the field in case of war. Other- 
wise they are not an army, nor even the units of an army, 
but are merely a mass of men with guns. 

The larger organization of the forces should be as I have 
proposed. Eirst should be a foreign-service army, with its 
various garrisons and troops for the field, all of moderately 
long service, and all being actually what they call themselves. 
Then there would also be a home-serVice army, which again 
would he organized as garrisons and a field army, each part 
being completed for its own special work, and an end being 
made to the perpetual shifting of troops from one part of the 
stage to another, and to the pretence that there is a garrison 
ready for a fortress because it contains some troops which 
really belong to the field army. It has already been settled 
that the garrisons of the home fortresses would, in case of 
war, be chiefly militia and volunteers. Then let this know- 
ledge become public property ; let us know what militia and 
■ ' C'C 
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volunteers are actually intended for the garrisons, and let 
those corps have their training for the work which they will 
he expected to perform, instead of being paraded at Aider- 
shot as representing > a second corps of a field army. 
"Whatever remains from the garrisons of the fortresses, 
whether regulars, militia, or volunteers, should find definite 
places, either in the two army corps, which are the field ai'my 
available for active service abroad, or in the home defensive 
field army ; but it is foolish to call anything a field army 
until it is organized, in place of being left as an incoherent 
mass of shifting sand. 

We know, I repeat, for even Mr. Stanhope has told us, 
that the celebrated two army corps are not yet ready to take 
the field in case of war. How much more unready then 
must be that enormous proportion of auxiliary troops which 
finds no place in either of those corps, but to which we must 
trust for home defence if the tw^o corps were sent away ! I 
am sure that serious officers will support me in the conten- 
tion that nothing is an army which is not organized as such 
and provided with the various requisites for war, and that so 
far the money which is spent in keeping up the men and the 
muskets is spent in vain, and is therefore practically wasted. 
It is the old case of the horse-shoes and the nails, and all 
that is spent upon the shoes is wasted money unless the very 
minor sum which is required for the nails is also spent. 
Better, indeed, would it be to spend, if absolutely necessary, 
less upon the men, either by reducing tbeir numbers, or, as 
I prefer^ by having shorter service for home needs, than to 
continue to keep up an immense numerical roll and refuse to 
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pay tlie minor sums required to put on the horse-slioes or to 
turn the sand, of which I have spohen, into rock. By re- 
ducing the length of service for the home army we should, 
if we kept up the same number of troops, make such 
economies as would be sufldcient to place the whole in a 
condition for war. 

I have tried to show in detail how all these things might 
be done, and further how the principle of voluntary service 
might be carried out to its legitimate conclusions, especially 
by resting the home defence more than we do on the militia 
and volunteers, which should each he raised a step iu position 
as well as in duties. The militia would become available 
for general service in war though not in peace, and the 
volunteers be liable to be called out for home service when- 
ever the country is so denuded of regular troops as to need 
the services of the home-staying ax’my. Volunteers often 
complain that they are not taken seriously enough. They 
have been partly right in their contention, i^or must they 
ever cease complaining until they have been thoroughly 
organized for whatever their duties are to be, and until those 
duties are perfectly clear to themselves and the country at 
large. Here is something definite for them to aim at, and 
they may depend upon it that until they do aim at some 
such definite usefulness, they will never be taken so seri- 
ously as they deserve. 

There is one most useful body of armed men who hardly 
ever appear or are spoken of except when there is'real work 
to be done, and of whom I have said as yet little or nothing. 
I mean the force called the marines, a most admirable body 
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of soldiers wlio are more or less kept out of sight because it 
is difficult to say to whom they belong or what their func- 
tions ought to be ill war. The French have a very large 
force of marines which they use as colonial troops and will 
probably one day or other turn into a colonial army. I am 
inclined to think that the marines as a naval force are 
rather a survival of the past, when a first-rate man-of-war 
carried something like a thousand men of all kinds, and 
could afford to land a considerable body of men for shore 
operations. A ship of war at that time was a hollow vessel 
filled with armed men, whatever they were called, whereas a 
first-rate man-of-war is now a sort of floating factory com- 
bined with a battery of guns, and the principal duties of 
the men are to work machinery of one sort or another rather 
than to engage in personal combat. In the old days a couple 
of line-of-battle ships could between them have probably 
thrown on shore a force as large as that produced by the 
whole fleet after the Alexandria riots. At the time of 
which I have spoken every ship had a sufficient body of men, 
chiefly marines, but also spare sailors, which could be thrown 
ashore to act either in concert with or instead of ordinary 
troops. The marines were then of the greatest possible 
value as components of every fleet. I am inclined to think 
that that admirable and distinguished corps would probably 
be of more use now as soldiers than as sailors. If I may 
judge by what has happened in our last little wars, the 
marines have the work of both soldiers and sailors and the 
prizes of neither. There is almost always a contingent of them 
used on such occasions. They are conspicuous for their steadi- 
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ness, for tlie good service wliicli they do, and generally for 
the remarkably small rewards they receive. Among other 
functions which their present nature and character would 
appear to suggest is that of forming the nucleus for garri* 
sons of coaling stations, which, as I have pointed out, should 
be held for the most part by local troops whose military know- 
ledge would be given to them, and whose steadiness would be 
supported by small bodies of very good, even picked, troops 
from the regular army, or we may now say, perhaps, from 
the marines. The most important functions which they 
would have to perform would be to receive and return the 
bombardment of an enemy’s ships. It is therefore important 
that some very good and well-trained artillerymen should 
form the basis of the organization. It is worthy of our 
remarkable military institutions that the marine artillery, 
who are supposed to be available for working heavy guns on 
board ship, are chiefly famous for their excellent powers of 
marching past on shore, in the accurate performance of which 
achievement (during land parades at Portsmouth) they are 
held to be rivalled only by the Guards. They constitute 
one of the finest bodies, if not the finest in the whole British 
service, but why they should form a body separate from both 
sailors and soldiers is not so easy to say, especially in these 
days w^hen garrison artillery for the coaling stations is much 
wanted. !No set of men exist in the two services better cal- 
culated to give tone to those local troops which Lord Brassey 
agrees with me should he created. The opinion of Lord 
Brassey is most valuable, and confirms me in the views whicli 
I had formed. 
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So cHaotic is our present state that many soldiers, refusing 
to belieTe that England will consent to pay for a proper 
voluntary sj^stem, still sigh for a conscription. Doubtless if 
we contemplate the principle which governs the organization 
of modern armies it appears that they all, even in the case of 
the most backward nations, as well as in that of such leaders 
of civilization as France and Germany, lay their foundation 
of military strength in the good will of the people generally, 
and the voluntary adoption by the public of the yoke of 
military discipline and restraint for some portion of their 
lives. Only in the United Kingdom is there no recognition 
of the principle that the duty of every citizen is to hear arms 
in his country’s defence in time of trial. I do not stop, I 
repeat, to consider the question of applying this principle 
to England, It cannot he applied in the present tone of 
public opinion. Such being the case it would be \veak and 
foolish to grumble because our institutions and our national 
lines of thought are not the same as those of other peoples. 
We must frankly accept things as they are, and make the 
best of the fact that we have our own special source of pride 
in that all the troops we place in line are volunteers, under 
no legal necessity to enter their country’s service ; but, 
if we boast of this British speciality, let us at least make the 
most of it. If it only consists in the fact that, the army and 
navy being well paid, men who are out of work or who "wish 
to lead a roving life are inclined to enlist either for the land 
or the sea forces, there does not appear to me to he much to 
pride ourselves upon, and it is certainly not a matter of con- 
gratulation that the rich and well-to-do take so very little 
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interest in bringing tbe forces, to a condition of readiness for 
war. If there is no legal liability to service there is surely 
a moral liabilitj^ to give a little time to the consideration of 
how we really stand, and whether we are safe, or in a condi- 
tion which risks not only the lives of soldiers, as was shown 
in the Crimea, but also the national safety, as may very 
likely be shown before many years are over. There is a great 
deal of public virtue in the British Empire, but there is also 
amongst us a very strong tendency to pursue individual aims, 
leaving organization and preparation for war entirely in the 
hands of what are called the experts. Unfortunately, the 
experts are not those who have power to bring matters to the 
condition which they desire. Lord Charles Beresford is an 
expert, and he has been lately telling us how impossible he 
and' the other experts at the Admiralty found it to get their 
w'ay. The experts have spoken strongly with regard to the 
army both in evidence before committees and commissions, 
and in direct intercourse with various Ministers of War. 
Such men as Lord Wolseley and Sir Frederick Roberts, to 
say nothing of a host of minor men, are sufficiently agreed 
to make their difierences mere matters of detail. For in- 
stance, on the question of decentralization, it would be diffi- 
cult now to find in the army any considerable party in favour 
of the existing system, or in opposition to the general prin- 
ciple that decentralization with thorough inspection is the 
only means of being certain that organized bodies of troops 
exist and are in working order. 

The principle of decentralization is far-reaching, and the 
necessity for it is evidently penetrating deep into the minds 
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of British military students. For instance, I have lately- 
had my attention called to the necessity for decentralization 
in framing- orders in the field, by a pamphlet by Captain 
Norman Bray. That of&cer points out, as others indeed 
have done before him, how destructive to efficiency in the 
field is the practice of the centralized authority issuing long 
and explanatory orders instead of trusting to a proper chain 
of responsibility through subordinates. Captain Norman 
Bray compares the instructions issued to the highly trained 
German army in 1870 with those considered necessary for the 
less accurately trained French army of that date. In the former 
case all the orders issued by the highest military authorities 
-were extraordinarily short, and gave only the most general 
directions. On the French side an attempt was made to 
issue such elaborate orders as to provide for every contin- 
gency; but this issue of orders is only an offshoot of a 
system. Centralization in the general government of the 
army will inevitably produce centralization in everything. 
The brains of officers are kneaded and pressed into shape, or 
rather out of shape, until they become in military affairs 
hardly reasoning individuals. There is no question on 
which the opinion of the leading military thinkers of the 
day, both in this and other countries, is more clear than on 
the evils of centralization; yet centralization continues. I 
have done my best to show how it works in many respects, 
and how we should set about the production of a better system. 
One important step would have to be a cessation of what I 
have styled perpetual motion, a habit of which no one has 
spoken more contemptuously than Lord Wolseley. It is 
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quite evident tliat^ i£ upon so great a question as tWs nearly 
all the real experts of the army are agreed and yet cannot 
get their way, it is no use to talk of leaving questions to 
the experts. My main object in writing these papers has 
been to draw attention to the necessity which exists for the 
country to take an interest in its own military affairs, and to 
exercise some pressure through Parliament upon those 
Ministers of War who, while responsible for the organiza- 
tion and administration of the army, are far from being 
experts. 

Just as there is general agreement among the experts as 
to decentralization, so too. of other questions, such as that of 
separate armies for home and foreign service. It is becom- 
ing clear to the minds of intelligent oJOdeers generally that, 
whatever difficulties may stand in the way, there is appa- 
rently no chance of producing a good working military 
system on any other terms than the practical separation of 
the armies, by whatever name it may he called. There 
may be differences of opinion in details, but there seems to 
be a growing agreement upon the general principle. Again, 
all those who are far-seeing recognize that, until we have 
had some military catastrophe, the regular army must 
remain small, and therefore it is only common sense to get 
all that we possibly can of military duty and military 
efficiency out of the militia and wolunteers. On the ques- 
tion of invasion, the country generally, and even members 
of Parliament and Ministers, have a general impression that 
the silver streak is an absolute defence against the possi- 
bility of invasion, and all sorts of sententious or witty 
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remarks are quoted in this connection, bixt if we turn to 
the opinion of experts we find that it is all in the opposite 
direction. The head of the Intelligence Department; 
General Brackenhur}% when asked his yiews on the subject, 
was obliged to be somewhat careful in his expressions as 
became his position, but even he went so far as to say dis- 
tinctly that under certain conditions which might probably 
occur there would be nothing to prevent an enemy landing, or 
attempting to land, 150,000 men upon our shores. I have 
good reason to believe that the opinion of the chiefs of the 
army is so strong in this direction that the present ideas of 
the defence of the country are based, not upon the possi- 
bility of preventing a landing, but upon the concentra- 
tion of a sufficient force to fight a battle and throw 
back the enemy’s army after it has landed. If this be the 
case, and I think it cannot be denied, surely the whole 
question of our duties as civilians, yet as Englishmen, 
should be laid before the public in some authoritative 
fashion. Take, for instance, the question of the supply of 
horses, without which no army can possibly be mobilized. 
I have already mentioned that plans were made for the 
obtaining such a supply. But when the former mobili- 
zation scheme was devised, the Government of the time 
did not place the question before the country in all its 
simplicity, and even up to this moment there has been 
no working measure proposed definitely and in such a 
form that the British public might have an opportunity 
of deciding what they would do. The experts have now 
made their recommendations, as they made them some 
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ten or twelve years ago. If tlaey are treated with, the 
same indifiference as before, w-e shall be no more ready 
to mobilize our one or two army corps than we "were 
to mobilize the eight which we were formerly supposed to 
possess. 

Triider these conditions, we may ask, how is the country 
to leave questions ^^to be decided by experts/’ when we 
have all the experts agreed on certain main points, but find 
ourselves no nearer a solution? A sop has lately been 
throwm to the watch-dogs in the shape of the pretence that 
by the new organization the military authorities are now 
responsible. How can they possibly be responsible when 
their demands are refused, and W’hen the measures found to 
be necessary in order to make the great dockyards even 
moderately safe are to be spread over a period of three 
years, lest the constituencies should fail to receive the sweet 
mouthful which Mr. Goschen has lately offered them? 
It has now been elicited from the Government that the 
harbour of refuge at Dover, so necessary from a strategical 
point of view, so often recommended by Commissions, and 
so nearly undertaken a short time ago, is not to be created. 
Here is one of the w^ays in which money is spent to no 
purpose, and therefore wasted. A great convict prison has 
been built at heavy expense on the cliffs to the east of Dover 
for the sole object of the construction of the requisite 
breakwater. It seems that all this expense is to be thrown 
away ; and one of the most beautiful portions of our 
shores will probably carry for ever that extraordinary eye- 
sore — a convict prison — as a monument of the military 
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inefficiency wHcli is too apt to characterize party govern- 
ment. 

A good deal has been lately said about the food supply in 
case of war, and I find that there is now some danger lest the 
flank of those who wish for the efficiency of the land forces 
should be turned by a most insidious argument. It is said 
by some, who have apparently taken a leaf out of Lord 
Eandolph Churchill’s book, that, because a failure of the 
fleet to protect our commerce would produce great scarcity 
in these islands, therefore it is of no use to talk about 
invasion. If the fleet, they argue, were in difficulties and 
unable to prevent a landing, we should be made to give in 
at once, by the application to us of the process of starva- 
tion ; therefore, the objectors to military efficiency say, it is 
no use to provide against invasion, or even for the defence 
of dockyards, because if these could ever be attacked the 
country must already be in such a condition that it must 
yield without a fight. Now the fact is that no such process 
as absolute starvation would be likely to occur, though there 
might be very great distress. The American Civil War 
showed how impossible it was to prevent blockade runners 
from throwing supplies even into the few and well- watched 
harbours of the South. It is impossible to conceive such a 
complete collapse of British naval power that the whole of 
our coasts could be completely blockaded and no pi'ovisions 
at all arrive within the United Iiingdom ; but it is quite 
conceivable, and has happened in all "wars, that there may 
he temporary checks to the navy, or that circumstances may 
for a time deprive the home islands of the close protection 
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of til e fleet. At any rate, it is quite certain ttat a condi- 
tion of absolute want of power to defend ourselyes at borne 
cripples our naval strength enormously by forcing us, in 
case of war, to retain, and so neutralize, a large proportion 
of tlie ships wbicb we possess, and those especially which 
are of the greatest po'wer. It is absurd to sit down delibe- 
rately and say that in the case of a single defeat of the fleet, 
or of its being lured away from the defence of the Channel, 
the nation which has created the greatest empire which the 
world has ever seen should throw up its hands and declare 
itself so beaten that its enemies may proceed with impunity 
to take from it what they please. 

Although Colonel Maurice has attacked me in his articles, 
and perhaps still more in his book, with a virulence which I 
do not quite understand, I am glad to be at one with him 
when it is possible, and I adopt with pleasure some of the 
words he has written in his last two pages. He says, and I 
agree with him, that It is idle to deny that many of those 
who wish them (the Government) best are afraid that both 
at the Admiralty and at the War Ofiice Lord Eandolph’s 
escapade has had too much influence. The Government 
perfectly well know how very much truth there is in the 
charges against our condition of preparedness which both 
Lord Randolph Churchill and Sir Charles Dilke have made. 
In a very short time indeed, if they (the Government) do 
not carry into practice the reforms which have been worked 
out on paper under Mr. Smith’s impulse, they will be 
responsible when the hour of reckoning comes, w^'Mch is now 
fast approaching. We have cautiously throughout spoken, 
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not of what our navy is, but of what it ought to be; We 
have as cautiously spoken of the two cor2n (farmee and the 
cavalry division towards which we were working. The 
reduction of the Horse Artillery will have been an inexcus- 
able blunder if, in return for that great sacrifice, we are not 
to find, when the next Army Estimates are presented, that 
actual progress has been made towards a real and effective 
provision for the mobilization of those forces/^ I am afraid 
that no one who takes the trouble to work through Mr. 
Stanhope’s memorandum and his explanation during the 
Parliamentary debate can fail to be struck by the fact that 
uncommonly little jorogress has been made towards real 
and effective provision for the mobilization of those forces.” 
I am even quite certain that no such thorough provision 
will ever be made until the general public begins to take an 
interest in its own military affairs. It will then become 
aware that the chief military experts of the day both in this 
and in other countries recognize that if England is plunged 
into a great war, invasion will be not only possible but 
probable, or that prevention of invasion can only be attained 
by keeping in the home waters a fleet equal in strength to 
the whole maritime forces of the antagonistic Powers. This 
latter supposition would involve the delivering up to the 
tender mercies of cruisers the whole of our enormous ocean 
trade. It would involve also that partial starvation of 
which I have spoken. So far as I can see, and so far as 
those whom I have consulted can see, not only the most 
economical but the only way of providing against such a 
contingency is so to organize the land forces at home that 
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they shall be, as General Fraser in one side of his argument 
supposes that they will he, able to deal conclusively with 
an army Ayhich may have landed on these shores. 

As I write this concluding chapter I read in the papers of 
to-day* — the 9th April — three different statements bearing 
on the subject of our naval and military power, which are 
all of them worthy of notice. One is contained in a letter 
to the Tinm, in which the writer shows that we are not in a 
position to do the work at sea which the principles of the 
party represented by Colonel Maurice require. Supposing 
the facts to be correct, it appears that in 1801 we were 
stronger in line-of-battle ships than the four next naval 
Powers— France, Eussia, Spain, and Holland — combined; 
yet a little later w^e were barely able to keep off invasion 
when threatened by only France and Spain. We had then 
comparatively speaking a small ocean trade to defend. At 
present, with a large mercantile marine to be defended and 
the danger of hunger at home to be guarded against, we 
have, it appears, hardly any advantage in line-of-battle 
ships against the second and fourth Powers, France and 
Eussia. The writer might have added that our finest iron- 
clads are without their guns, and that no one can tell when 
guns will he ready to put in them, while France has guns 
to spare. The danger of invasion, if we continue in our 
present courses, is real, although we have armed men 
enough at home to make invasion impossible, or at any rate, 
a reckless mistake on the part of an enemy, if we would but 
organize the forces which we possess and keep them pre- 
pared to take the field. The second statement is contained 
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in a paragrapb. quoted from the Pioneer of Allahabad. It 
says that ‘^the artillery in India is for all practical purposes 
rendered iiseless for war in consequence of being equipped 
with obsolete guns. The force in India .... is armed 
with obsolete 9-pounder muzzle-loaders which excited the 
derision of foreign officers at the Delhi manoeuvres.” Sup- 
posing this also to be true (there are not yet enough field 
guns of a newer type to arm even our much smaller force of 
field and horse artillery at home), and knowing as we do 
how thoroughly our weaknesses are understood by the staffs 
of Continental Powers, it is by no means astonishing to read 
the third statement, which is a quotation from the Cologne 
Gazette. That paper says : ‘^The disproportion between 
the size of the British Empire, that encompasses the whole 
world, and the ridiculous weakness of its central military 
power, forces English statecraft to look out for a foreign 
sword to fight England’s battles, and just as in great things, 
so in small matters does England follow this clever system 
of rolling off her difficulties upon somebody else.” Well for 
us will it be if we can always do so, but there are many 
troubles advancing towards us which we may have to bear 
alone, and as Lord Salisbury has decided not to form those 
alliances which were open to him, as indeed any other 
statesman in his circumstances would have decided, we must 
make up our minds to the possibility of having at some 
future time to stand alone in a serious contest. The system 
of defence by proxy, the idea of which seems so attractive to 
some people, would certainly .be an easy and a pleasant 
escape from the usual lot of man, if only we could be sure of 
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finding a proxy at the right moment. But even if alliances 
are formed they do not always lead to the best feeling be- 
tween the allies when the occasion for them Is past. In the 
Napoleonic reign of force, alliances changed with the 
rapidity of the kaleidoscope, Poland has been twice sacri- 
ficed to the convenience of the strong Pow'ers, and the 
Austro- Prussian alliance which subdued Denmark in. 1864, 
was the prelude to the fate of Austria in 1866. If the 
British Empire is to be secure, its safety must rest on the 
strength of its own means of defence. 

I have spoken just now of one great weakness of our posi- 
tion in India, but that is one comparatively easy to remedy.. 
There are others which are apparently more dijQFicult to bc’ 
dealt with, and even more serious in their results. In our 
war against weak troops in Burmah, and even in our 
peaceful occupation of portions of Baluchistan, we have' 
found immense difficulty caused to the Indian Government 
and to onr officers by the presidential military system. I 
have already called attention to the strong report of the Army 
Commission against that system, in which they pointed out 
that its continuance would be fatal to vigour and efficiency 
in the conduct of military operations out of India. The 
Afghan war had shown the breakdown of the existing system,: 
and both Lord Lytton and Lord Ripon had recommended its 
abolition, 'which had been vetoed by Lord Hartington and 
Lord Kimberley. It is well known that Lord Dufferin has 
taken the same view as his two predecessors, and that his 
Government have supported him as their Governments sup- 
ported them. Lord Pandolpli Churchill did not, indeed, 
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refuse, in the curt and peremptory fasHon of Lord Kimberley, 
to consider the recommendations -which came to him from 
India, but he desired that the change should wait for the 
general inquiry into the affairs of India to which he was 
pledged. That inquiry has, however, been dropped, and the 
result of no change being made has been that we have had the 
same difficulties to contend with in Burmah that we had 
previously to contend with in Afghanistan. The garrison of 
Burmah, so far as its native infantry is concerned, is furnished 
by the armies of all three presidencies, but mainly from that 
•of Madras. The general at present commanding in Upper 
Burmah is under the Commander-in-Ohief in India, while 
Lower Burmah is, in a military sense, under the Grovern- 
ment of Madras. Under the arrangements necessarily con- 
templated for the future, the Madras Commander-in-Ohief can 
only be communicated with through the Madras Government, 
and can report only to them, and the result will be delay and 
disagreement. If the General Commanding the Troops does 
not hold entirely the same opinions as the Chief Commis- 
sioner, the Chief Commissioner will appeal to the Government 
of India, and the general to the Government of Madras. The 
most extraordinary difficulties have been found, even in the 
comparatively simple case of Beluchistan. At first the 
garrison of Quetta was supplied from the Bombay army, but 
the general commanding was placed under the orders of the 
Commander-in-Chief in India. His Excellency, however, 
had no voice as regarded the selection of the regiments which 
were to go to Quetta in relief nor in the inspection of the 
troops; and as regards administration the force remained a 
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part of the Bombay army. When lately the garrison was 
increased there were sent to it troops of the Madras estab- 
lishment, and there have been occasions when the force in 
the single place of Quetta has belonged to four armies — now 
reduced to three by the abolition of the separate administra- 
tion of the Punjaub frontier force. In consequence of the 
refusal of Lord Hartington and Lord Kimberley to assent to 
this most important military reform, and of the inaction of 
Lord Randolph Churchill, if we were to be attacked in 
Afghanistan we should find ourselves with three separate 
Commissariat-Transport Departments, with three separate 
Medical Departments, with three Commanders-in- Chief re- 
gulating appointments to the regiments and staff of the local 
armies. When military operations are undertaken outside 
the frontiers, the Government of India have no effective 
control over the expenditure, and have only the most round- 
about information as to what ‘‘ establishments are being 
employed. There can be no doubt that if evil days were to 
fall upon us the system would be at once abolished, but the 
time would be the worst possible for the introduction of the 
change, which is one vital to our safety in India, but one 
which, to be safely introduced, must be introduced in time of 
peace. Proposals have been recently made by the Govern- 
ment of India, hopeless of getting their own way, for a || 

partial reform ; but nothing but a root-and-branchu abolition 
of the whole presidential system, with its separate Governors 
sent out from England and its separate Oommanders-in- 
Chief, will suffice, and the only question is whether we are 
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to make tlie reform at once or liave it forced upon ns bit by 
bit, and possibly made too late. 

Some of tbe incidents connected with the presidential 
system are positively laughable. One defence of the presi- 
dential military system is that it enables ns to recruit 
men of different races and different religions from different 
parts of India, although the Government of India never as 
a fact recommended centralization in this matter, but propose 
to keep decentralized forces in Madras and Bombay and in 
two divisions of Bengal — a Hindoo division and a Punjaub 
division — all of which would be recruited in different parts 
of India. But under the present system the Bombay autho- 
rities are constantly trying to recruit surreptitiously in the 
Punjaub, notwithstanding a distinct prohibition of such a 
practice by tbe Government of India; and if tbe Madras 
and Bombay Governments were left to themselves in the 
matter it would seem as though the whole Indian army 
would be recruited in the Punjaub only. The amount of 
friction, the amount of useless trouble, and the amount of 
danger in the present system ean be adecjuately grasped only 
by officers who have themselves had experience of it, or by 
those who have served in a war in which operations were 
conducted by allies. As one of tbe best men concerned in 
the government of India has said to me, “ Heaven help us if 
we have to go to war before this essential reform is carried 
out. It would be like going to war as a body of allies against 
one centralized power, with all the disadvantages of such a 
system and none of the advantages ; for the local govern- 
ments, which are still nominally invested with the adminis- 
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tration of their armies, are not responsible for any of the ex- 
penditure, and baye nothing whatever to do either with 
finding the money or with accounting for it ” 

My first object has been to point out how seriously our 
national military strength falls behind our requirements 
and how unready we always are, in spite of our huge 
expenditure. That object has been attained, for even the 
Minister of War has confessed the fact, with such abundance 
of detail as throws into the shade my mild statements which 
were at first called pessimistic. My second object was to 
show that what we want most is not a great and expensive 
increase of the regular army, but an endeavour to make the 
best possible use of what we have already, by proper organi- 
zation and by utilizing to the utmost the voluntary principle, 
which best suits our national temper and that of the colonies. 
Military systems, like all other institutions, are apt to grow 
old and decay, and as, during the wars which follow^ed the 
French Revolution, the model created by the genius of Fre- 
derick was shattered by the new type developed under that 
strangest of all mottoes for a military force — ‘^ Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity,’’ so do I believe that the British army 
as influenced by Wellington is not rightly modelled for the 
work which may be required of it in this epoch of armed 
nations always ready for instant service. We stand in pre- 
sence of new forces the power of which is almost inoaleulahle, 
and, while I admit that there are in the army a great num- 
her of able men, perhaps more than there ever were, capable 
both of creating new systems and of leading us to victory, I am 
inclined to think that their characters have been formed in 
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spite of an obsolete and decaying system, and that they are 
restrained by tbe incapacity of others and the carelessness of 
the country from exercising the influence which their talents 
and energy ought to command. If the question were one 
of commerce, liberty, or progress in civil affairs, the nation 
would be interested and would bring the resources of its 
accumulated knowledge to bear on the subject. But being, 
as it is, a question without the right settlement of which 
neither commerce nor liberty is safe, the public is so little 
in earnest about it that politicians are allowed to play with 
it, and the serious needs of self-defence are sacrificed to the 
poor aim of keeping constituencies in good-humour. Nothing 
can or will be done by Governments of any party till the 
nation can be roused to some expression of public opinion; 
and that opinion has to be formed before it can be expressed. 
In the reign of force which now prevails throughout Europe 
carelessness as to our power of defence is culpable beyond 
possibility of exaggeration, for we may have to defend not 
only our individual interests as a nation, but all that enor- 
mous influence for the good of mankind which is at present 
exercised in the remotest parts of the earth by an enormous 
empire bent on preventing war and on spreading the bless- 
ings of peace. 

An Australian writer, in a fine passage, has said of me 
that I am wont to turn with weariness and despondency 
from European international animosity or suspicion, and 
military rule, to the splendid spectacle, gratifying indeed to 
English pride, of young nations, offshoots of the United 
Kingdom, growing up to power and greatness in America 
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and Australia — far away from the crushing burdens and 
the feuds of the old world. That is so, and England has 
yet this upon her side, that, in a higher degree even 
than Eussia, she is indestructible, and that come what 
disaster may to her insuiKcient armies and her overburdened 
fleets, her race, her laws and liberties must continue to 
flourish in half the world. But to the home-staying English- 
man of the present day that may seem but poor consolation, 
and it has been my hope in writing on the army that I 
might be able to do some little towards helping the tiny old 
home country to keep her place awhile as the mother of the 
flock. 
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SOME OPINIONS OP THE PEESS. 


‘^The grave statements 'wliieli lie brings forward are well wortliy of tlic 
most careful consideration of all who are resiionsible, directly or iiidiroetly, 
for tbe maintenance of tlie British power at home and abroad. Assuming 
that this country -will find itself in the event of war without allies of any 
sort either by land or sea, the author of ‘ G-reater Britain ’ is able to enume- 
rate a most formidable series of shortcomings. It is undoubtedly a grave fact 
that the most alarming criticisms on our military system, though to be sure 
they arc not always consistent, come from our most successful and experi- 
enced soldiers, such as Lord "Wolseley and Sir Frederick Boberts. The 
pressure of the Treasury in peace-time is relaxed during war or war-scares ; 
but we agree with the writer in the Fortnightly that ‘ wild waste ’ after 
^ strict saving ’ does not avail to set matters right, especially in these days 
of rapid mobilization . The reliance on our insular position an d our command 
of the sea may bo pushed too far ; apart from the danger of an invasion by 
siupriso, such as Napoleon elaborately planned, and very nearly acc:om- 
plishcd before Trafalgar, there is the possibility of the destruction of our 
sea-going trade during the concentration of the Navy in the Channel. Nor 
is it impossible that the fioct may be paralyzed or crippled by some nevr 
invention. At any rate the danger of invasion, as nearly alhnilitary experts 
acknowledge, is real, though it may he remote, and this element must bo 
taken into account in calculating how far our existing forces are equal to the 
demands upon them. The first of these is the defence of the United Kingdom, 
then the defence of India, then that of such colonies and dependencies as are 
not self -protecting, and, lastly, the security of our coaling stations .^’ — The 
Times, 

Ministers are, hy the nature of things, the official defenders of what 
exists ; on the other hand, the strictures of the Opposition have their weight 
diminished by party bias. It is a good thing for the country, therefore, when 
those removed from both temptations speak out as frankly as the author of 
‘‘ Greater Britain ’ does in the Fortnightly Mevietv, He takes for his theme 
the present condition of the British army, and proposes to continue his 
criticisms in a series of articles. They will be very welcome, whatever their 
intrinsic merits, as stimulants of public discussion on a matter of the most vital 
moment .” — The Glohe, 

The second of two articles which Sir Charles Dilke has written in the 
Fortnightly Review on the present position of the British army will attract 
much attention both at home and abroad. Sir Charles is an alarmist, in the 
best sense of the word. He has made very careful investigations into tho 
questions of which he writes, and the result is a conviction that in a luilitaiy 
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sense the British Empire is not safe. That conviction he feels hound to make 
known to the world, and when a man whose information is of the best, and 
who is, moreover, by no means of an impulsive temperament, feels himself 
called upon to tell us very unpleasant things, it is the part of wisdom to 
listen to him .” — The Morning Advertiser, 

“ With the Fortnightly Reviewer’s general conclusions, every patriot 
must agree .” — The Tall Mall Crusette. 

“ The campaign so vigorously opened by the able widter in the Fortnightlg 
Tovicw against the regrettable mischief of the present system should command 
the respect and approval of all those who desire to see the forces of this 
country derive strength instead of weakness from their system of organiza- 
tion. It is a consummation devoutly to be wished that the physician, who 
has so skilfully diagnosed the disease, may not be absent from the pending 
consultation on the patient.” — Captain A Court, in The Army and Mary 
Magazine. 

, . . Calculated to excite the serious attention of the public. . . 

There is no doubt that by long and minute study Sir Charles has acquired a 
vast amount of information on mditaiy subjects. His opinions, therefore, 
will demand careful consideration.”— Tost. 

' ^ Sir Charles Dilke makes a very true observation when he says that it is 
not the mere grumblers or unsuccessful men in the Army who are most 
dissatisfied with the condition of military affairs, for he finds that the best 
soldiers and most successful leaders bring the heaviest indictments against 
our present system. . . . The difficulty experienced by all who, like our- 
selves, desire that England should possess a really serviceable Army, is to 
get the general public to take an interest in military matters. The task of 
persuading the people of England that they live in constant danger of 
seeing the whole fabric of the British Empire crumbling beneath their feet, 
and that our military forces are quite inadequate for the duties which at 
any moment they might be called on to perform, is well-nigh a hopeless 
one. If soldiers and the military Press call attention to our weakness, the 
cry is that soldiers are always alarmists, and only want more money. If 
an enlightened civilian says the same thing, the world shrugs its shoulders 
and asks what on earth he can know about the matter. The Army, the 
Navy, and pubHo policy, are the stalking horses of political parlies, and the 
government of the Army and Navy is allotted with less discrimination than 
is shown in the election of a director for the feeblest loublic company. As 
Sir Charles Dilke truly says, the people of England put their faith in * luck 
and pluck,’ and if ever an uneasy feeling arises in the public mind it is 
banished in the same sort of way that most people dismiss the uncomfort- 
able feeling of the certainty of death. After all, the only thing that one 
can do is to keep on hammering away at public opinion, although not very 
hopeful of any result. And for this reason we are glad to see an advanced 
Radical like Sir Charles Dilke enter the lists and endeavour to arouse the 
people of England to its danger. ... It is a great thing to have the mili- 
tary question brought before the public by a writer and statesman like 
Sir C. Dilke .” — The Troad Arrow. 

“ Sir Charles Dilke prefaces his remarks by a quotation from Wellington, 
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Trliick siiould seriously be takeu to heart, to the effect that there is nothing’ 
so necessary as to look forward to future wars and to prepare for them/ 

< Qur -^ars have always been long and ruinous in expense, because we were 
unable to prepare for the operations which must have brought them to a 
•close for years after they were commenced.’ The keynote thus struck, the 
writer has no difficulty in showing the utter unpreparedness of England for 
war, and he states that there are a great naany Englishmen who trust to the 
national good fortune and the national courage — the school of luck and 
pluck they might be called ’—to guard them against dangers which their 
reason and knowledge lead them to know are real. . . . "We hail Sir Charles 
Dilke’s expose of our utter want of national defences with extreme satisfac- 
tion. ... We trust that his utterances will be deeply weighed by all who 
have at heart the integrity of the Empire .” — The United Service Gazette, 

‘‘ In the last of his series of articles in the Fortnighthj Beview on the 
subject of the national defences, Sir Charles Bilke concludes by saying : 

‘ The net result of the late debate is another commission of inquiry. The 
English are curiously like the Turks in this. If there is urgent necessity 
for a reform, they appoint a commission to sit upon it, and then consider 
the reform is effected.’ In taking this view of the case he is somewhat 
unjust to himself. Animated by the zeal of the reformer, lie takes no 
account of the effect his articles have undoubtedly produced, or the discussion 
and interest they have excited both in and out of Parliament. Both military 
and naval authorities have paid him the compliment of making use of the 
facts he has brought before the public, and though they have not always 
acknowledged their indebtedness, he has every reason to be satisfied with 
the thorough overhauling of the whole question which his criticisms have 
provoked. Eor this the public are indebted to him, for. nothing can be 
more important than that our position as regards national defence should bo -- 
clearly understood. The sense of security is the best safeguard against 
unreasonable panic, just as a false security is a real and operative element 
of peril if not catastroiffie. In this matter there is too much reason to fear 
that his indictment is well founded, and that the question of national 
defence is too often considered only with reference to party interests, and 
this in face of the fact that the continent of Europe is an armed camp, which 
may at any time become a vast battlefield. The object of the article, how- 
ever, is not to create alarm, official utterances being in themselves sufficient 
for that purpose, but to point out the practical steps by which an approxi- 
mation at least to an ideal condition of home defence may be attained. . . . 

If the existing condition of our defences be really as seriously defective as 
it is stated to be in the report the remedial measures suggested are both too 
limited in scope and likely to be too tardy in execution ; while to appoint a 
commission under such circumstances would seem to prove the truth of the 
sarcastic comparison between Englishmen and Turks.”— Tost, 

“The general contention of the author of ‘G-reater Britain’ is undoubtedly 
sound. The amiy organization at homo does not meet the requirements, 
and in India also it requires much modifi-cation. Ho soldier of admitted 
capacity, so far as we know, denies this position. But somehow or other 
year after year goes by and a thoroughgoing reform is not accomxffished. 
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We sliall Eazard an opinion as to tlie causes of this strange dilatoriness. In 
the first place, it is, as Sir Charles Dilke very* justly observes, easier to 
know what is wrong than to publish proofs of the facts. The best soldiers 
are those who best know the exact state of things. They are ready to tell 
their friends in private what they think, but they are not at liberty to put 
forth their opinions and back them with their names. Accordingly the 
public has never seemed able to be 'quite sure that things are as bad as 
candid writers like Sir Charles Dilke assert.” — The Manchester Guanllan. 

The writer in Blachwood makes quite a savage onslaxight upon Sir 
Charles Ddke, apparently on party grounds. And yet a repeated perusal 
of his criticisms only seems to ns to confirm the soundness of the articles 
attacked. The writer in Blachwood does not show that Sir Charles Dilke’ s 
facts about the army are unsound. He really only takes a different view of 
the policy to be adopted by England. Sir Charles Dilke’ s view is that 
public opinion is against certain alliances, and that it expects England to 
be able to defend herself. In that case, says Sir Charles Dilke, she must 
prepare for defence. His critic says in effect that it is very wrong to reject 
alliances, that England ought to join with Germany, Ittily, and Austria, 
and that if she does so she need not trouble about her army. This is really 
no reply to an indictment against the army, and its effect can only be to 
create confusion in the mind of the reader. The true reply to Sir Charles 
Dilke would be to produce the two army corps complete, at Aldershot or 
elsewhere, and to prove that all our coaling stations are adequately fortifi.ed, 
armed, manned, and supplied. This reply, however, is not forthcoming. 
Sir Charles Dilke has made up his mind as to the general nature of the 
reform which he will propose. He still holds the opinion which he expressed 
two or three years ago in a speech made to his constituents, that the solu- 
tion of our military problems is to be found in the separation of the Indian 
army from the army for home defence, and in the adoption of genuine short 
service at home. The arguments in favour of this course are unanswerable, 
and if any great change is to be made, that which Sir Charles Dilke sug- 
gests will probably have the support of the best soldiers.” — The Manehester 
Guardian. 

There has always been some difficulty in bringing home to the average 
Englishman the fact that in an age of armies his own country is for all 
practical purposes imperfectly defended. Sir Charles Dilke has of late 
revealed many weak points in the national armom, and has shown how the 
unreadiness of the War Office extends all over the world, so that the out- 
break of a war would throw upon it the necessity of hurrying reinforce- 
ments, stores, guns, and ammunition to almost every quarter of the habitable 
globe.” — The Manehester Guardian. 

Sir Charles Dilke’s suggestions of reform appear to ns in the main sound 
aud practical. His main thesis, the separation of the Home and Indian 
armies, was explained some years ago in a careful speech, which showed that 
even at that time Sir Charles Dilke had approached the question with a 
firmer grip of the real issues it involves than is usually acquired by Parlia- 
mentary statesmen. The present exposition is an advance upon that speech, 
because it elucidates better than has yet been done the obstacles which the 
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connection witli India places in tlie way of a real localisation of tlie army at 
Pome .” — Manchester Giicmlian. 

‘ ‘ Sir Charles. BEke’s scheme for the reform of the army has at length been 
fuHy formulated. It is undoubted that Sir Oharles\s article will have great 
influence in the committee on the ainny estimates.”— Mercury. 

‘‘ So far as a layman can judge, Sir Charles Bilke has hit the right lines in 
discovering the irreducible minimum, , and suggesting fresh and elastic 
methods for supplying it out of the resources which are undoubtedly 
available.”— 

fortnight ago we called attention to the extreme gravity of the 
general charges brought against the condition of the British army by Sir 
Charles Bilke in Mrimghihj Hemew. It certainly cannot be said that 
tiie detailed statements by which these alarming conclusions are supported 
are in any way inadequate, or inoax>able of ujDliolding the grave indictment 
which is based Upon them.” — Guardian-i 

“ Une s6rie d’ articles sur I’armee anglaise qui, a on juger par Ic premier, 
sont de nature a produire une vivo emotion en Angletorre et u attircr Patton- 
tion a I’etranger. . . . Tout le monde reconnaitra quc si Sir Charles Bilke, 
par ses articles, parvient a ouvrir les yeux de ses oompatriotes et a faire intro- 
duire dans Par mee anglaise les reformes jugees indispcnsahles par les 
hommes les plus competens, il aura rendu ii PAngleterre un service signale. 
Ea mSme temps ceux qui, a retranger, liront ees pages intcressantos, pour- 
ront y puiser d’ utiles renseignements et y trouver matiere a de serieusos re- 
flexions.”— 

‘^La presse de Bondres, et particulieremont Ze Times j s’occupont depuis 
quelque temps des articles que Sir Charles BEke consacre ii I’otat dos forces 
militaires de I’Angleterre. . . . La |>artie technique de co travail, poidant 
sur Pinsuffisance de Petablissement militaire de la G-rande-Bretagno, soit il 
I’interieur, soit dans Plnde, est d’un tres vif interet et sera lue avec fruit par 
tous les hommes du metier.”— Xi? 

‘‘In the current ZortnighJiy Zeview the author of ‘Greater Britain’ con- 
tinues his remarkable serial on the defences of the Empire, and sketches out 
in very exact detail his view of what he calls an ‘ ideal British army.’ What 
is most noticeable, however, is the emphatic declaration made by Sir Charles 
Bilke as to the practical defencelessness of our principal coaling stations. 
This is a subject on which the Boyal, Colonial Institute has already moved, 
and many prominent colonists have repeatedly brought it under the special 
notice of the authorities. Yet, so far, nothing has been done to remedy what 
is a most serious defect and flaw in our Imperial defences. Sir Charles Bilke 
justly points out that the British navy should he free for general service, and 
that in no conceivable case could it successfiEly defend all the coaling sta- 
tions. If some of these fell before sudden assaults, it is clear that our great 
ocean lines of communication would he practically out, and this is obviously 
a matter in which every colonist has a very decided interesV ^^ZJuroj)ean 
jlfait. 

“ In the jFortnighthj Sir Charles Bilke continues his valuable papers on the 
British Army, and replies very eflectivoly to some of the criticisms the earlier 
articles have evoked.” — The Leader (Melbourne). 
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Sir Chillies Bilke, mueli to the public advautage, ia concentrating his 
attention of late years on the question of the efiieiency of our means of 
defence, especially by the agency of our Army, has gone over the ground 
step by step, carefully surveying -what continental nations are doing, 
describing the powerful instruments they have constructed as necessary to 
preserve their national independence, examining the state of the defences of 
the British Isles and their colonies, and criticising the military organization 
on which the British people rely for their security against a possible assault 
delivered hy a Great European Power, or a combination of such Powers. 
The case has been unfolded with the skill of a Statesman of the first rank, 
and it will not be lost labour. Since he began this work eminent military 
men high in office, Royal Commissions, and responsible Statesmen have 
given independent corroboration of Sir C. Dilke’s views as to the need of 
the re-organization of onr military system. Official action has been taken 
in more than one direction. Sir C. Dilke forcibly pointed out the defects 
in the fortification and armament of our arsenals, garrisons, ports, and coal- 
ing stations. Not being provided with adequate defence on the spot, the 
Na\’y would have to undertake the task of defending these stations, being 
thus withdrawn from the legitimate duty of our fleet of watching the 
enemy, or guarding our lines of commerce on the high seas. The facts were 
undeniable, and Mr. Goschen by one of the most successful strokes of his 
Budget makes financial arrangements to provide for putting the defences of 
our ports and coaling stations in better order, a work which, if the Budget 
pass into law, will be begun in earnest forthwith. This is only one instance 
in which Sir C. Dilke’s contentions have been confirmed by official action. 
But the study of the situation has led to the writer forming a very broad 
and comprebensive view of the reforms needed to give shape and solidity to 
our military defence .” — Western Times {^xetev). 

Sir Charles Dilke, hy his series of remarkable articles surveying the 
military organizations at home and abroad, has done an important work in 
rousing public attention to the need of army reform. We are undoubtedly 
on the eve of important changes in our system of national defence, both by 
sea and land. In the Army there is hope that a General Stafi may yet be 
formed to act as the brain of the Army .”— Times (Exeter). 

“Sir Charles Dilke’s series of magazine articles on the British Ajuny has 
not been of a congratulatory character. The inquiry has been searching and 
the criticism severe. It will be readily admitted that many of the hard say- 
ings, if not all, have been justified by the facts. Our army is a very expen- 
sive and comparatively small and inefficient machine. . . . Surely when we 
pay so heavily we should get something approaching perfect efficiency. On 
this subject destructive criticism is easy— much too easy ; and Sir Charles 
Dilke has not been sparing in that respect. In his latest article, however, he 
has reached the constructive part of his undertaking, and lias not failed to 
formulate a large scheme of reorganization, which indicates and deserves 
serious thought. ... It is pleasing to see Sir Charles Dilke devoting his 
time and abiUty to this important question. By his exposure of our military 
weakness, and his suggestion of remedial measures, he has brought the ques- 
tion to the front, and in doing so has done a public service .” — Glasgow Mail. 
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Sir diaries Bilke’s ideal Britisk army, as described in the pages of the 
is not, after all, a very extravagant conception. His pro- 
positions are not fanciful or impracticable, but simple matters of reform to 
which are added a few innovations chiefly suggested by the study of military 
systems in other lands. ... It is apparent that Sir Charles Bilke’s ideal of 
British military organization possesses many features which will commend 
themselves to common sense, and could easily be made popular. The re- 
forms he indicates are not to be luxuries and purchased as such. On the 
contrary, the changes he advocates are, in many respects, economical, and 
the whole scheme has the indubitable advantage of being not a fantastic 
attempt to accomplish the impossible but a well-directed and well-timed 
eflbrt to meet obvious requirements.” — Mrminghmn DaMy Gazette, 

“ The feeling has long prevailed in the country that 5ur army is in a 
wretched condition, and this impression has been turned into certainty by 
the able series of articles written by Sir Charles Bilke in the Farimghily 
lienew. The discontent excited by this knowledge has naturally been inten- 
sified by the fact of the large sum of money annually spent on the army.”— 
Bimex Daily 

^ ‘ It is admitted, on both sides of politics, that no one of Sir Charles Bilkers 
contemporaries can rival his intimate knowledge of Continental affairs and 
systems of government, and he has recently been examining, in the pages 
of the Fortnightly Fevieiv, the organization of foreign armies. Pie has now 
turned his attention to the refonns which he deems necessary to make the 
British army what it ought to be. His scheme involves very sweeping 
changes, some of which will require a considerable education of public opinion 
if they are ever to find acceptance. But without going into questions of the 
day after to-morrow, which must be passed judgment izpon by experts 
before the i^opixlar mind will grasp them, Sir Charles has laid hia hand very 
heavily upon some of the most glaring defects of the existing system.” — 
Bristol Mercury. 

Sir Charles Bilke has said a good deal to cause alarm on the condition 
of onr army, but he has not said much more than the Commander-in-Chief 
and Lord Wolseley seem inclined to endorse.” — Leeds Merenry* 

Under the title of * Practical Approximations to the Ideal,’ Sir Charles 
Bilke sets forth a summary of the principal changes which he desires 
to see adopted in our military organisation, and adds various proposals 
with regard to matters of practical detail which are certainly worth exami- 
nation. In speaking of the dangerous condition of onr armaments, we 
pointed out that with regard to the one great and pressing necessity 
of the hour — namely, the provision of an adequate force of artillery — 
there were only two reforms which were worth a moment’s practical 
consideration, the first being to provide the guns, the second to provide 
the gunners. Till this has been done nothing has been done ; and when 
this has been accomplished more than half the battle will have been won. 
Sir Charles Bilke grasps the situation, and proposes a remedy for the 
disease. Starting with the assumption, which every soldier will certainly 
confirm, that a force of 400,000 infantry unprovided with any field 
guns is a mob and not an army, he has set himself to discover a method 
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of |>rovidmg tlie necessaxy batteries tbe British public may con- 

ceivably bo induced to adopt, and which at the same time will answer the 
elementary requirements of modem military science. The plan is novel, 
and some of its features will certainly not at first commend themselves to 
military men. But it must be admitted that the present school of officers, 
or at any rate a large section of it^ has shown no indisposition to consider 
and to adopt suggestions which involve a grave departure from the hitherto 
accepted traditions of the service. The readiness with which the Volunteer 
movement has been supported and developed during the last few years by 
officers of the regular army, is a proof of this very commendable tendency. 
That field batteries must be created is beyond doubt, that such batteries 
cannot safely be intrusted to a purely Volunteer force is a fact which to the 
professional mind is equally clear. It would no doubt be desirable that a 
rich country like England should face the situation, and should follow at a 
distance the example of her poorer hut more practical neighbours. In other 
words, it would be well to enlist, equip, and maintain a force of regular 
artillery adequate to supply our needs in time of war. But this is a world 
of ‘ second best,’ and the Fortnightly Eeviewer, who in this matter agrees 
with most other critics, is persuaded that the country, or at any rate Par- 
liament, is unwilling to incur the expenditure which the course referred to 
would involve. We must cut our coat according to our cloth, and if we 
cannot obtain a regular force we must at least take steps to ensure that a 
nucleus of trained men shall he provided which wiU enable us to make a 
proper use of the Volunteer element which can undoubtedly he supplied. 
It is impossible to pronounce any definite judgment as to the success of such 
apian as this. That many competent officers will object to it is certain; 
but at the same time it must not be forgotten that the success of the whole 
Volunteer movement has been a surprise, and has revealed the existence of a 
spirit of discipline, self-restraint, and good feeling which the traditions of 
the service thirty years ago would certainly not willingly have, permitted 
ns to depend upon. Until a better solution be suggested it is at any rate 
worth while to give careful attention to the proposal which has been now 
made. We have dwelt at some length upon the deficiency of our artillery 
organisation, and upon Sir Charles Dilke’s suggested reforms, for a twofold 
reason. In the first place, the question of guns and gunners is the main 
problem of the situation, the test by which our military administration 

• must he tried. In the second place, the mere fact of having a definite 
affirmative proposal to deal with instead of mere destructive criticism is so 
novel a development as to demand more than passing attention. As Sir 
Charles Uilke points out, the idea of maintaining sixteen field batteries in 
time of peace, with the express object of destroying them and turning them 

• into ammunition columns in time of war, is such a mad arrangement that 
were it not vouched for in the most serious official documents it would 
probably he regarded as merely a good joke. Nothing has served the 
departments better than this argument, based on the redueiio ad ahsurdum^ 
and the difficulty of overcoming it is one of the serious features of the 
. situation .” — Guardian (London). 
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BLOOMFIELD’S (BENJAMIN LORD), MEMOIR OF— 

MISSION TO THE COURT OF BERNADOTTE. Edited by Gbokgiana, 
Baroness Bloomfield, Author of “Reminiscences of Court and Diplomatic Life,’^ 
With Portraits. 2 vols. demySvo, nBs. 
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BOULGER (DEMETRIUS CO- 

GENERAL GORDON’S LETTERS FROM THE 

CRIMEA,, THE DANUBE, AND ARMENIA, and Edition. Crown 8yo, 5s. 
BBADLEY {THOMAS')^ of the Royal Military Academy ^Wool'mich — 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. In Two 

Parts, with Sixty Plates. Oblong folio, half bound, each Part i6s. 

BRAY {MRS.)-- 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF (born 1789, died 1883). 

Edited by John A. Kkmpe. With Portraits. Crown 8vo, los. 6d. 


MRS. BRAY’S NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

JYew and Revised Editions^ with Frontispieces. $s. 6d. each. 


THE WHITE HOODS ; a Romance of 
Flanders. 

DE FOIX; a Romance of Beam. 


THE TALBA ; or, The Moor of Portugal. 
THE PROTESTANT; a Tale of the Times 
of Queen Mary. 


NOVELS FOUNDED ON TRADITIONS OF DEVON AND 
CORNWALL. 


FITZ OF FITZFORD ; a Tale of Destiny. 
HENRY DE POMEROY ; or, the Eve of 

tIeLAWNY of TRELAWNE; or, a 
Romance of the West. 


WARLEIGH ; or, The Fatal Oalc. 
COURTENAY OF WALREDDON ; a 
Romance of the West. 

HARTLAND FOREST AND ROSE- 
TEAGUE. 


MISCELLANEOUS TALES. 

A FATHER'S CURSE AND A DAUGHTER'S SACRIFICE. 
TRIALS OF THE HEART. 


BRITISH ARMY, THE. By the Author of “Greater Britain,” 

“ The Present Position of European Politics/* etc. Demy 8vo. 

BROADLEY {A. M.)— 

HOW WE DEFENDED ARABI AND HIS FRIENDS. 

A Story of Egypt and the Egyptians. Illustrated by Frederick Villieks. 
Demy Svo, iss. 

BROMLEY-DAVENPORT {the late W,), M,P,— 

SPORT: Fox Hunting, Salmon Fishing, Covert Shooting, 

Deer Stalking. With numerous Illustrations by General Crhalock, C.B. 
New Cheap Edition. Post Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Small 4to, 21S. 

BUCKLAND (FRANK)— 

LOG-BOOK OF A FISHERMAN AND ZOOLOGIST. 

With numerous Illustrations. Fifth Thousand. Crown Svo, S'*. 


V ■'"/f ^ V-* t; , 


6 BOOKS PUBLISHED B Y 


BURCHETT {R.)— 

DEFINITIONS OF GEOMETRY. New Edition. 24mo, 

cloth, sd, 

LINEAR PERSPECTIVE, for the Use of Schools of Art. 

New Edition. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 

PRACTICAL GEOMETRY: The Course of Construction 

of Plane Geometrical Figures. With 137 Diagrams. Eighteenth Edition. Post 
8v0', cloth, ',55. 

BUTLER {A. 7)— 

COURT LIFE IN EGYPT. Second Edition. Illustrated. 

Large crown 8vo, 12s. 

CAMPION (7 5.).- 

ON THE FRONTIER. Reminiscences of Wild Sports, 

Personal Adventures, and Strange Scenes. With Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Bemy 8vo, i6s. 

ON FOOT IN SPAIN. With Illustrations. Second Edition. 

Demy 8vo, t6s. 

CARLYLE {THOMAS), WORKS BY.—See pages zg and so, 

THE CARLYLE BIRTHDAY BOOK. Compiled, with 

the permission of Mr. Thomas Carlyle, by C. N. Williamson. Second Edition. 
Small fcap. 8vo, 3s. 

CHALDJSAN AND ASSYRIAN ART’-- 

A HISTORY OF ART IN CHALDEA AND ASSYRIA. 

By Georges Perrot and Charles Chipiez. Translated by Walter Armstrong, 
B.A.jOxon. With ^ 52 Illustrations. 2 vols. Imperial 8 vo, 42s, 

CBARNA Y [DESIRE)-- 

THE ANCIENT CITIES OF THE NEW WORLD. 

Being Travels and Explorations in Mexico and Central America, 1857—1882. 
Translated from the French by J- Gonino and Helen S. Conant. With upwards of 
200 Illustrations. Super Royal Svo, 31s. 6d. 

CHURCH [PROFESSOR A, H.), M.A„ Oxon,— 

FOOD GRAINS OF INDIA. With numerous Woodcuts. 

Small 4to, 6s. 

ENGLISH PORCELAIN. A Handbook to the China 

made in England during the Eighteenth Century, as illustrated by Specimens 
chiefly in the National Collection. With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 
Svo, 3s. 

■ ENGLISH EARTHENWARE. A Handbook to the 

Wares made in England during the 17th and 18th Centuries, as illustrated by 
Specimens in the National Collections. With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 
Svo, 3s. 

PLAIN WORDS ABOUT WATER. Illustrated. Crown 

8vo, sewed, 6d. 
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CHURCH {PROFESSOR A. H),, M, A,, Oxon. [Continued ] — 

FOOD : Some Account of its Sources, Constituents, and 

Uses. Sixth Thousand. Large Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

PE.EGIOUS STONES: considered in tlieir Scientific and 

Artistic Relations. With a Catalogue of the Townsend Collection of Gems in the 
South Kensington Museum. With a Coloured Plate and Woodcuts. Large crown 
8vo, as. 6d. 

CLINTON [R. AT.)— 

A COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH HISTORY, from the 

Earliest Times to a.o. 1872. With Copious Quotations on the Leading Events and 
the Constitutional History, together with Appendices. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

COBDEN, RICHARD, LIFE OF. By the Right Hon. John 

Morlby, M.P. With Portrait. Fourth Thousand, 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 32s. 

New Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Popular Edition, with Portrait, 4to, sewed, is.; cloth, 2s. 

COOKERY— 

THE PYTCHLEY BOOK OF REFINED COOKERY 

AND BILLS OF FARE. By Major L——. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo, 

• . 'Ss. . 

BREAKFASTS, LUNCHEONS, AND BALL SUPPERS. 

By Major L . Crown 8vo. 4s. 

OFFICIAL HANDBOOK OF THE NATIONAL 

TRAINING SCHOOL FOR COOKERY. Containing Lessons on Cookenr; 
forming the Course of Instruction in the School. Compiled by “R. O. C.‘' 
Eighteenth Thousand. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

BREAKFAST AND SAVOURY DISHES. By “R. 0. C." 

Seventh Thousand. Crown 8vo, ts. 

HOW, TO COOK FISH. Compiled by “R. 0. C.” 

Crown 8vo, sewed, 3d. 

SICK-ROOM COOKERY. Compiled by »R. 0. C.” 

Crown 8vo, sewed, 6d. 

THE ROYAL CONFECTIONER : English and Foreign. 

A Practical Treatise, By C, E. Francatblli, With numerous Illustrations, 
Fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE KINGSWOOD COOKERY BOOK By H. F. 

WICKEN. Crown Bvo. as. 

COURTNEY (W. L.). M.A„ LL.D.— 

STUDIES NEW AND OLD. Crown 8vo. 
CONSTRUCTIVE ETHICS: A Review of Modem Philo- 

sophy and its Three Stages of Interpretation, Criticism, and Reconstruction. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


CP AIK {GEORGE LILLIE)— 

ENGLISH OF SHAKESPEARE. Illuspated in a Philo^ 

logical Commentary on his “Julius Caesar." Seventh Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. Tenth Edition, Post 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. 

CRA WFURD ( OS WALD)— 

BEYOND THE SEAS; being the surprising Adventures 

and ingenious Opinions of Ralph, Lord St. Keyne, told by his kinsman, Humphrey 
St. Keyne. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

CRIERS {WILFRED JOSEPH), M.A., F.S.A.— 

COLLEGE AND CORPORATION PLATE. A Hand- 

book for the Reproduction of Silver Plate, [/w ike South Kensington Museum, 
F-yom celebrated English colleciions.l With numerous Illustrations. Large crown 
Svo, cloth, as. 6d. 

DAIRY farming- 

dairy FARMING. To which is added a Description of 

the Chief Continental Systems. With numerous Illustrations. By James Long. 
Crown 8vo, gs. 

DAIRY FARMING, MANAGEMENT OF COWS, &c. 

By Arthur Roland. Edited by William Ablett. Crown Svo, 5s. 

DALY {I. B), LL.D,— 

IRELAND IN THE DAYS OF DEAN SWIFT. Crown 

8vo, ss. 

DAUBOUKG {E)— 

INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE. Doors, Vestibules, Stair- 

cases, Anterooms, Drawing, Dining, and Bed Rooms, Libraries, Bank and News- 
paper Offices, Shop Fronts and Interiors. Half-imperial, cloth, ;^2 12s. 6d. 

DA VIDSON {ELLIS A.)— 

PRETTY ARTS FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF 

LEISURE HOURS. A Book for Ladies, With Illustrations.* Demy Svo, 6s. 

DAVITT {MICHAEL)— 

LEAVES FROM A PRISON DIARY; or, Lectures 

to a Solitary Audience. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Cheap Edition, Ninth Thousand. Crown Svo, sewed, rs, 6d. 

DA Y { WILLIAM)— 

THE RACEHORSE IN TRAINING, with Hints on 

Racing and Racing Reform, to which is added a Chapter on Shoeing. Fifth 
Edition. Demy 8yg, 9s. 

DAS {DEVENDRA N,)— 

SKETCHES OF HINDOO LIFE. Crown Svo, 53. 

DM AINSLIB {GENBRAL)— 

A HISTORY OF THE ROYAL REGIMENT OF 

DRAGOONS. From its Formation in 1661 to the Present Day. With Illustrations. 
Demy Svo, axs. 
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DE CHAMPEAVX {ALFRED)— 

TAPESTRY. With numerous Woodcuts. Cloth, as. 6d. 

DE FALLOUX [M.)- 

MEMOIRS OF A ROYALIST. Translated from the 

French by C. B. Pitman, evols. Demy Svo. [In ihtPrtss. 

D'HAUSSONVILLE {VICOMTB)— 

SALON OF MADAME NECKER. Translated by H. M. 

Trollope, avols. Crown 8vo, iSs. 

DE KONIHCX [L. L.) and DIETZ {£.)— 

PRACTICAL MANUAL OF CHEMICAL ASSAYING, 

as applied to the Manufacture of Iron, Edited, with notes, by Robert Mallet. 
Post Svo, cloth, 6s. 

DE LESSEES {FERD/NAND)^ 

RECOLLECTIONS OF FORTY YEARS. Translated 

from the French by C. B. Pitman. 2 vols. Demy Svo, 24s. 

DE LISLE (MEMOIR OF LIEUTENANT RUDOLPH), 

R.N., of the Naval Brigade. By the Rev. H. N. Oxenham, M.A. Third 
Edition. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

DE LUSIGNAN [THE PRINCESS)-- 

SCRAPS : Poems. Crown Svo, is. 

DE MANDAT-GRANCEV {BARON E,)- 

PADr3Y AT HOME; or, Ireland and the Irish at 

THE Present Time, as sren nv a Frenchman. Translated from the French. 
Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 2.s. 

DICKENS [CHARLES], WORKS BY—SeeM^cssisB, 

THE LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS. Two 

vols. uniform ivith “ The Charles Dickens Edition ’* of his Works. Crown Svo, 8s. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS— “ LorsHr.” 
THE CHARLES DICKENS BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

With Five Illustrations. In a handsome fcap. 4to volume, 12s. 

THE HUMOUR AND PATHOS OF CHARLES 

DICKENS. By Charles Kent. With Portrait. Crown Svo, 6s, 
DOUGLAS {JOHN) 

SKETCH OF THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIO- 

GRAPHY. With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo. 

DOWN WITH ENGLAND. Translated from the French. 

With Maps. Crown Svo, is. 

DRA YSON [MAJOR-GENERAL A. PF.), Lale R.A,, ERnA.S.— 

EXPERIENCES OF A WOOLWICH PROFESSOR 

during Fifteen Years at the Royal Military Academy. Demy Svo, Ss. 

THE CAUSE OF THE SUPPOSED PROPER MOTION 

OF THE FIXED ST. 4 RS. Demy 8vo, cloth, los. 

PRACTICAL MILITARY SURVEYING AND 

SKETCHING. Fifth Edition. Post Eto, doth, 4s. 6d. 


to 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


DRAGE [GEOFFREy)— 

CRIMINAI. CODE OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 

Translated with Prolegomena, and a Commentary, by G. Drags. Crown 8vo, 8s. 

DREAMS BY A FRENCH FIRESIDE. Translated from the 

German by Mary 0 ‘Callaghan. Illustrated by Fred Roe. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
DUFFY {SIR CHARLES GAVAN), K.C.M.G.— 

THE LEAGUE OF NORTH AND SOUTH. An Episode 

in Irish History, 1850-1854. Crown 8vo, 8s. 

DYCE {WILLIAM), R.A,-- 

DRAWING-BOOK OF THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL 

OF DESIGN ; OR, ELEMENTARY OUTLINES OF ORNAMENT. Fifty 
selected Plates. Folio, sewed, ss. ; mounted, i8s. 

ELEMENTARY OUTLINES OF ORNAMENT. Plates I. 

to XXIL, containing 97 Examples, adapted for Practice of Standards I. to IV. 
Small folioj sewed, 2S. 6d. 

SELECTION FROM DYCE’S DRAWING BOOK. 

35 Plate.s, sewed, is .6d.; mounted on cardboard, 6s. 6d. 

TEXT TO ABOVE. Crown 8vo, sew’-ed, 6d. 

EDWARDS {H. SUTHERLANDy-- 

FAMOUS FIRST REPRESENTATIONS, Crown 8vo, 

■6s. ;■ ■ 

EGYPTIAN ART^ 

A HISTORY OF ART IN ANCIENT EGYPT. By 

G. Perrot and C. Chipiez. Translated by Walter Armstrong. With over 
600 Illustrations. 2 vols. Imperial 8vo, £2 2s. 

ELLIS (A. B., Major xst West India Regiment)— 

WEST AFRICAN STORIES. Crown 8vo. 

THE TSHI-SPEAKING PEOPLES OF THE GOLD 

COAST OF WEST AFRICA: their Religion, Manners, Customs, Law.s, 
Language, &c. With Map, Demy 8vo, los. 6d. 

SOUTH AFRICAN SKETCFIES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
WEST AFRICAN ISLANDS. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

THE HISTORY OF THE WEST INDIA REGI- 

MENT. With Maps and Coloured Frontispiece and Title-page, Demy 8vo, i8s. 

THE LAND OF FETISH. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

ENGEL {CARL')— 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. With numerous Woodcuts. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d, 

ESCOTT {T. H. S.)— 

POLITICS AND LETTERS. Demy 8vo, 9s. 
ENGLAND. ITS PEOPLE, POLITY, and PURSUITS. 

New and Revised Edition. Sixth Thousand. 8vo, 8s. 
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EUROPEAN POLITICS, THE PRESENT POSITION OF. 

By the Author of “Greater Britain.” Demy 8vo, i8s. 

FANE {VIOLET)— 

QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES (A Village Story), and other 

Poems. Crown 8 VO, 6s. 

, ANTHONY BABINGTON : a Drama. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PIPB-COOKSON (LIBUT-COL. I. C.)— 

TIGER-SHOOTING IN THE DOON AND ULWAR, 

AND LIFE IN INDIA. WithnumerousllIustrationsbyE. Hobday, R.H. A. 

Large crown 8vo, los. 6d, 

FITZGERALD, PERCY— 

THE CHRONICLES OF BOW STREET POLICE 

COURT. With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. \In the Press, 
FLEMING {GEORGE), FR.C.S.— 

ANIMAL PLAGUES: THEIR HISTORY, NATURE, 

AND PREVENTION. 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

PRACTICAL HORSE-SHOEING. With 37 Illustrations. 

Fifth Edition, enlarged. 8vo, sewed, as. 

RABIES AND HYDROPHOBIA : THEIR HISTORY, 

NATURE, CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, AND PREVENTION. With 8 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

PORSTBR (JOHN)— 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Uniform with 

the Illustrated Library Edition of Dickens’s Works. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 20s. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Uniform with 

the Library Edition. Post 8vo, ros, 6d. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Uniform with 

the “C. D.” Edition. With Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 7s. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Uniform with 

the Household Edition. With Illustrations by F. Barnard. Crown 410, cloth, 5s. 

WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: a Biography, 1775-1864. 

With Portrait. A New and Revised Edition, Demy 8vo, 12s. 

FORSTER, THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. W. E. 

By T. Wemyss Reid. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 

FORTESCUE (THE HON. JOHN)— 

RECORDS OF STAG-HUNTING ON EXMOOR. With 

14 full page Illustrations by Edgar Gibernb, Large crown 8vo, i6s. 
FORTNIGHTLY RE VIE W— 

FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.— First Series, May, 1865, to 

Dec, 3:866, 6 vols. Cloth, 13s. each. 

New Series, 1867 to 1872. In Half-yearly Volumes. Cloth, 

13s. each. 

From January, 1873, to the present time, in Half-yearly 

Volumes. Cloth, i6s. each. 

CONTENTS OF FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. From 

the commencement to end of 1878. Sewed, 2». 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


FORTNUM {a D. E.), 

MAIOLICA. With numerous Woodcuts, Large crown 

8vo, cloth, 2S. 6d,. 

BRONZES. With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 

8vo, cloth, 2S. 6d. 

POUQUE [LB LA MOTTE)--- 

UNDINE : a Romance translated from the German. With 

an Introduction by Julia Cartwright. Illustrated by Heywood Sumner. 

, ■ " Crown 4to. 'Ss. 

FRANCA TELL/ {C. E.)— 

THE ROYAL CONFECTIONER : English and Foreign. 

A Practical Treatise. With Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, «;s. 

FRANCIS [FRANCIS), JUNE. 

SADDLE AND MOCASSIN. Svo, 12s. 

FRANKS [A. IV,]^ 

JAPANESE POTTERY. Being a Native Report, with an 

Introduction and Catalogue. With numerous Illustrations and Marks. Large 
crown 8 VO, cloth, as. 6d, 

FROBEL, FRIEDRICH ; a Short Sketch of his Life, including 

Frdbel’s Letters from Dresden and Leipzig to his Wife, now first Translated into 
Englhh. By Emily Shirr EFF. Grown 8vo, 2S. 

GALLENGA [ANTONIO)-- 

ITALY; PRESENT AND FUTURE, avols. Dmy.8vo,2is. 
EPISODES OF MY SECOND LIFE, zvols. Dmy.Svo.aSs. 
IBERIAN REMINISCENCES. Fifteen Years’ Travelling 

Impressions of Spain and Portugal. With a Map. a vols. Bemy 8vo, 32s. 
GASNA ULT (PA UL.) and GARNIER (ED.)— 

FRENCH POTTERY. With Illustrations and Marks- 

Large crown 8vo, 3s. 

GILLMORB (PARKER)- 

THE HUNTER’S ARCADIA. With numerous Illustra- 

tions. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

GIRL’S LIFE EIGHTY YEARS AGO (A). Selections from 

the Letters of Eliza Southgate Bowne, with an Introduction by Clarence Cook. 
Illustrated with Portraits and Views. Crown 410. 

GORDON [GENERAL)— 

LETTERS FROM THE CRIMEA, THE DANUBE, 

AND ARMENIA. Edited by Demetrius C. Boulger, Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

GORST [SIR y, E.), Q,C., M.F.— 

An ELECTION MANUAL. , Containing the Parliamentary 

Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Act, 1883, with Notes. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, is. 6d, 

GO WER [A, R.), Royal School of Mines— 

PRACTICAL METALLURGY. With Illustrations. Crown 

8vo, 

GRAHAM (SIR GERALD), V.C., K.C.B.— 

;LAST WORDS WITH GORDON. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 
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MONTROSE. With an Introduction by the Earl of 

Asiiburnham. With Portraits. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

ORIFFIN [SIR LEPEL HENRY), KX.SJ,’-- 

TtlE GREAT REPUBLIC. Second Edition. Grown 8vo, 

4s. 6d. ’ 

GRIFFITHS {MAJOR ARTHUR), H.M. Inspector of Prisons— 

CHR9NICLES OF NEWGATE. Illustrated. New 

Edition. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

MEMORIALS OF MILLBANK : or, Chapters in Prison 

History. Wiih Illustrations by E. Goff and Author. ; New Edition. Demy SvO; 
GRIMBLE (AUGUSTUS)— 

DEER-STALKING. 

crown 8 VO, 6s. 


With 6 Full-page Illustrations. Large 

HALL {SIDNEY)-^ 

A TRAVELLING ATLAS OF THE ENGLISH COUN- 

IIES. h ifty Maps, coloured. New Edition, including the Railways, corrected 
up to the present date. Demy 8vo, in roan tuck, los. 6a, 

HARDY [LADY DUFFUS)^ 

THROUGH CITIES and PRAIRIE LANDS. Sketches 

of an American Tour. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

HATTON iyOSFPH) and HARVEY (REV. A/.)— 

NEWFOUNDLAND. The Oldest British Colony. Its 

History, Past and Present, and its Prospects in the Future. Illustrated from 
Photographs and Sketches specially made for this work. Demy Svo, i8s. 

HA WHINS (FREDERICK)--- 

THE FRENCH STAGE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY, With Portraits, avols. Demy Svo, 30s. 

ANNALS OF THE FRENCH STAGE: FROM ITS 

ORIGIN TO I HE DEATH OF RACINE. 4 Portraits. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 

■ '■■■a8Sr ■ • ■ ' ' ■■■ ■ ■ * 

HILDEBRAND (HANS), Royal Antiquary of Sweden — 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF SCANDINAVIA IN THE 

P AGAN TIME. With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown Svo, as. fid. 

HILL (MISS a)~ 

THE PLEASURES AND PROFITS OF OUR LITTLE 

POULTRY FARxM, Small Svo, 3s. 

HOLBEIN— 

TWELVE HEADS AFTER HOLBEIN. Selected from 

Drawings in Her Majesty’s Collection at Windsor. Reproduced in Autotype, in 
portfolio. jfi.s. 

HOLLINGSHEAD (fOHN)- 

FOOTLIGHTS. Crown Svo, ys. 6d. 
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BOOKS PUBLISH ED BY 


HOPE [ANDPEE)--- 

CHRONICLES OF AN OLD INN; or, a Few Words 

about Gray’s Inn. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

HOVELACQUB [ABEL)-- 

THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE: LINGUISTICS, 

PHILOLOGY, AND ETYMOLOGY. With Maps. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
HUMPHSIS [H.D.)— 

PRINCIPLES OF PERSPECTIVE. Illustrated in a 

Series of Examples. Oblong folio, balf-bound, and Text 8vo, cloth, is. 

HUNTLY [MARQUIS OF)— 

TRAVELS, SPORTS, AND POLITICS IN THE EAST 

OF EUROPE. With Illustrations by the Marchioness of Huntly. Large 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 

I.D.B, ; or, the Adventures of Solomon Davis on the Diamond 

Fields and Elsewhere. ByW. T, E. Crown 8 vo, 6s. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS: Historical Sketches. With numerous 

Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 

INTERNATIONAL POLICY : Essay on the Foreign Relations 

of England. By Frederic Harrison, Prof. Beesley, Richard Congreve, 
and others. New Edition. Crown 8vo, as. 6d. 

IRELAND IN THE DAYS OF DEAN SWIFT. By J. B. 

Daly, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

IRON [RALPH], [OLIVE SCHRIENER)— 

THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. Third Edition. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 

’^A CKSON [FRANK G. ), Master in the Birmingham Municipal School of Art — 

DECORATIVE DESIGN, An Elementary Text Book of 

Principles and Practice. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

LAMES [HENRY A,)- 

HANDBOOK TO PERSPECTIVE. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. 

yARRY [GENERAL]— 

OUTPOST DUTY. Translated, with TREATISES ON 

MILITARY RECONNAISSANCE AND ON ROAD-MAKING. By Major- 
Gen. W. C. E. Napier,. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, ss. 

yEANS[W, T.]— 

CREATORS OF THE AGE OF STEEL. Memoirs of 

Sir W. Siemens, Sir H. Bessemer, Sir J. Whitworth, Sir J. Brown, and other 
Inventors. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

JOHNSON [DR, SAMUEL)— 

LIFE AND CONVERSATIONS OF DR. SAMUEL 

JOHNSON. By A. Main. Crown Svo, ios. fid. 
yONES {CAPTAIN DOUGLAS), E.A.— 

NOTES ON MILITARY LAW. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
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JONES. HANDBOOK OF THE JONES COLLECTION 

IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. With Portrait and Wood- 
cuts. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

KENT {CHARLES)-^ 

HUMOUR AND PATHOS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ALACZJCO (M. JULIAN) — 

TWO CHANCELLORS : PRINCE GORTCHAKGF and 

PRINCE BISMARCK. Translated by Mrs. Tait. New and cheaper Edition, 6s. 

ICNOLLYS [MAJOR HENRY), R. A,-- 

SKETCHES OF LIFE IN JAPAN. With Illustrations. 

Large crown Svo, 12s. 

LACORDAIRE’S JESUS CHRIST; GOD; AND GOD AND 

MAN. Conferences delivered at Notre Dame in Paris. New Edition. 
Crown Svo, 6s. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

LAING {S,)^ 

MODERN SCIENCE AND MODERN THOUGHT. 

With a Supplementary Chapter on Gladstone’s ' * Dawn of Creation” and Drummond $ 
“Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Demy 
Svo, 7s. 6d. 

LAVELEYE [EMILE DE)-- 

THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Translated by W. Pollard, B.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. Crown Svo, 6«. 

LANDOR {W. 5.)— 

LIFE AND WORKS. 8 vols. 

VoL. t. WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. A Biography in Eight Books. By 
John Forster. Demy Svo, i as. 

VoL. 2. Out of print. 

VoL. 3, CONVERSATIONS OF SOVEREIGNS AND STATESMEN, AND 
FIVE DIALOGUES OF BOCCACCIO AND PETRARCA. 

■ 'Demy Svo, T4S,, .■ 

VoL. 4. DIALOGUES OF LITERARY MEN. Demy Svo, 14s. 

VoL. 5, DIALOGUES OF LITERARY MEN [continued). FAMOUS 
WOMEN. LETTERS OF PERICLES AND ASPASIA. And 
Minor Prose Pieces. Demy Svo, 3:4s. 

VoL. 6. MISCELLANEOUS CONVERSATIONS. Demy Svo, 14s. 

VoL. 7. GEBIR, ACTS AND SCENES AND HELLENICS. Poems, 
Demy Svo, 14s. 

Vol.8. MISCELLANEOUS POEMS AND CRITICISMS ON THEO- 
CRITUS, CATULLUS, AND PETRARCH. Demy Svo, 14s. 

LE CONTE [ JOSEPH), Professor of Geology and Natural History in the U?iu 
versiiy of California — 

EVOLUTION AND ITS RELATIONS TO RELIGIOUS 

THOUGHT. Crown Svo. 5s. 


i6 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


LEFEVKE {ANDRE)-- 

PHILOSOPHY, Historical and Critical. Translated, with 

an Introduction, by A. W. Keane, B.A, Large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

LESLIE {R, C,)— 

A SEA PAINTER’S LOG. With 12 Full-page Illustrations 

ty the Author. Large crown Svo, tzs. 

LBTOVRNEAV {DR. CHARLES^— 

SOCIOLOGY. Based upon Ethnology. Translated by 

Henky M. Trollope. Large crown 8vo, ios. 

BIOLOGY. Translated by William MacCall. With Ulus- 

trations. Large crown Svo, 6s. 

LILLY {W. S.)— 

CHAPTERS ON EUROPEAN HISTORY. With an 

Introductory Dialogde on the Philosophy of History. 2 vols. Demy Svo, 21s. 

ANCIENT RELIGION AND MODERN THOUGHT. 

Third Edition, revised, with additions. Demy Svo, 12s. 

LITTLE {THE REV. CANON KNOX)— 

THE CHILD OF STAFFERTON. Crown Svo. 

THE BROKEN VOW. A Story of Here and Hereafter. 

Third Edition. Crown Svo, »s. 6d. 

LLOYD (COLONEL E.M,)^ R.E., late Professor of Fortification at the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich — 

VAUBAN, MONTALEMBERT, CARNOT: ENGINEER 

STUDIES. With Portradts. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

LONG {JAMES]— 

DAIRY FARMING. To which is added a Description of 

the Chief Continental Systems. With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, 9s. 
LOW{C.R.\- 

SOLDIERS OF THE VICTORIAN AGE. 2 vols. Demy 

8 VO, fx IOS. 

LOW (WILLIAM)— 

TABLE DECORATION. With 19 Full Illustrations. 

Demy Svo, 6s. 

LYTTON (ROBERT, EARL)— 

POETICAL WORKS— 

FABLES IN SONG. 2 vols. Fcap Svo, 12s. 

THE WANDERER. Fcap. Svo, 6s. 

POEMS, HISTORICAL AND CHARACTERISTIC. Fcap. 6s. 


CIIAPMAJV IIAZZ, LIMITED. 
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MACDONALD {FREDERIKA)--> 

PUCK AND PEAKL: the Wanderings and Wonder- 

Children IN India. By Frederika Macdonald. 
With Illustrations by Mrs, Irving Graham. Second Edition. Crown Svoj s.s, 

MALLET {liOBERT)-^ 

PRACTICAL MANUAL OF CHEMICAL ASSAYING, 

as applied to the Manufacture of Iron. By L. L. De Konincic and E. Dietz. 
Edited, with notes, by Robert Mallet. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

MASNELL [ALFRED)— 

RUSSIAN ART AND ART OBJECTS IN RUSSIA. 

A Handbook to the Reproduction of Goldsmiths' Work and other Art Treasures. 
With Illustrations. Large crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 

MASKELL { WILLIAM)— 

IVORIES : ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL. With nume- 

rous Woodcuts. Large crown Svo, cloth, as. 6d. 

HANDBOOK TO THE DYCE AND FORSTER COL- 

LECTIONS. With Illustrations. Large crown Svo, cloth, as. 6d. 

MA UDSLA y [A THOL)— 

HIGPIWAYS AND HORSES. With numerous Illustra- 

tions. a vols. Demy Svo. 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 

A New and Uniform Edition. Crown 8zio, Six Shillings each. 

DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 

EVAN HARRINGTON. 

THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. 

THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY RICHMOND. 
SANDRA BELLONI. Originally Emilia in England. 
VITTORIA. 

RHODA FLEMING. 

BEAUCHAMPS CAREER. 

THE EGOIST. 

THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT: An Arabian Enter- 
tainment; AND FARINA. 

MERIVALE [HERMAN CHARLES)— 

BINKO’S BLUES. A Tale for Children of all Growths, 

Illustrated by Edgar Giberne. Small crown 8vo» 5s. 

THE WHITE PILGRIM, and other Poems. Crown Svo, 9s. 


iS 


£OOJCS PUBLISHED BY 


MILITARY BIOGRAPHIES— 

FREDERICK THE GREAT. By Col. C. B. Bracke^bury. 

With Maps and Portrait* Large crown 8vo, 4s. 

LOUDON. A Sketch of the Military Life of Gideon 

Ernest, Freicherr von Loudon, sometime Generalissimo of the Austrian Forces. 
By Col. G. B. MALLESON, G.S.I. With Portrait and Maps. Large crown 
8vo, 4S. 

TURENNE. By H. M. Hozier. With Portrait and Two 

Maps. Large crown 8vo, 4s. 

PARLIAMENTARY GENERALS OF THE GREAT 

CIVIL WAR. By Major Walford, R.A. With Maps. Large crown Svo, 4s. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Lieut. -Col. Cooper 

King. Large crown Svo. With Portrait and Maps. 

PRINCE EUGENE OF SAVOY. By Col. G. B. Malle- 

SON, C.S. I. With Portrait and Maps. Large crown 8vo. 

FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY GENERALS. By Major 

Arthur Griffiths. Large crown 8 vo. 

MOLES WOjRTIf {W. NASSAU)— 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE YEAR 1830 

TO THE RESIGNATION OF THE GLADSTONE MINISTRY, 1874. 
Twelfth Thousand. 3 vols. Crown 8 vo, i 8 s. 

ABRIDGED EDITION: Large crown, 7s. 6d. 

MOLTKE [FIELD-MARSBAL COUNT VON)— 

POLAND : AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. An Authorised 

Translation, with Biographical Notice by E. S. Buchheim. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 
MORLRY [THE RIGHT HON JOHN), M.P,— 

RICHARD COBDEN’S LIFE AND CORRESPON- 

DENCE. Fourth Thousand. 2 vols. Demy Svo. 12s. 

Crown Svo Edition, with Portrait, 7s. 6d 

Popular Edition. With Portrait. 4to, sewed, is. Cloth, 2s. 

MUNTZ [EUGENE)— 

RAPHAEL : his Life, Works, and Times. Illustrated with 

about 200 Engravings. A new Edition, revised from the Second French Edition 
by W. Armstrong, B.A. Oxon. Imperial Svo, 25s. 

MURRA Y [ANDRE W), RDS,— 

ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY. Aptera. With nume- 

• rous Illustrations. Large crown Svo, 7s. 6d, 


CHAPMAN ar» HALL, LIMITED. 
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NAPLES {MAf. -GEN. IV.C.E.)- 

TRANSLATION OF GEN. JARRY’S OUTPOST DUTY. 

reconnaissance and on 

ROAD-MAKING. Tllurd Edition. Crown 8vo, 5a. 

NAPOLEON, A Selection from the Letters and Despatches of 

the First Napoleon. With Explanatory Notes by Captain the Hon, D. Bingham. 
3Vols, Demy 8vo, ;^a as. 

ArjSCJ^£J^ (MyWy^M£)- 

THE SALON OF MADAME NECKER. By Vicomte 

d’Haussonville. Translated by H. M. Trollope, a vols. Crown Svo, tSs. 
NESBITT [ALEXANDBR]- 

GLASS. With numerous Woodcuts. 

cloth, as. 6d. 


Large crown Svo, 


NEVINSON [HENR ¥)- 

A SKETCH OF HERDER AND HIS TIMES. With 

a Portrait. Demy Svo, 14s. 

NEWTON {E, TULLEV), F.G.S.--~ 

THE TYPICAL PARTS IN THE SKELETONS OF 

A CAT, DUCK, AND CODFISH, being a Catalogue with Comparative 
Description arranged in a Tabular form. Demy Svo, cloth, 3s. 

NILSEN [CAPTAIN]- 

LEAVES FROM THE LOG OF THE ‘‘HOMEWARD 

BOUND” ; or, Eleven Months at Sea in an Open Boat. Crown Svo, i,s. 
NORMAN [C. B.)— 

TONKIN ; OR, FRANCE IN THE FAR EAST. With 

Maps. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

O'GRADY (STANDISH)— 

TORYISM AND THE TORY DEMOCRACY. Crown 

; "SVOvSS* ' ' ' 

OLIVER {PROFESSOR), FR.S,, 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL NATURAL 

ORDERS OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM, PREPARED FOR THE 
SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT, SOUTH KENSINGTON. With 
109 Plates. Oblong Svo, plain, i6s. ; coloured, 6s. 

OXENHAM {REV. H. N.)— 

MEMOIR OF LIEUTENANT RUDOLPH DE LISLE, 

R.N., OF THE NAVAL BRIGADE. Third Edition, with Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

SHORT STUDIES, ETHICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 

Demy Svo, 12s. 

SHORT STUDIES IN ECCLESIASTICAl, HISTORY 

AND BIOGRAPHY. Demy Svo, us. , 
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B OOKS PUBLISHED B Y 


PERRQT {GEORGES) and CHI PI EZ {CHARLES)— 

A HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART IN PHCENICIA 

AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. Translated from the Frencli by Walter 
Armstrong, B.A. Oxon/ Containing 644 Illustrations in the text, and 10 Steel 
and Coloured Plates. 2 vols. Imperial 8vo, 42s. 

A HISTORY OF ART IN CHALDEA AND ASSYRIA, 

Translated by Walter Armstrong, B.A. Oxon. With 452 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Imperial 8 VO, 42s. 

A HISTORY OF ART IN ANCIENT EGYPT. Trans- 

dated from the French by W. Armstrong, B.A. Oxon. With over 600 Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. Imperial 8vo, 42s. 

PE TRRBOROUGH { THE EARL OF)— 

THE EA.RL OF PETERBOROUGH AND MON- 

MOUTH (Charles Mordaunt): A Memoir. By Colonel Frank Russell, Royal 
Dragoons. With Illustrations. 2 vols, demy 8vo. 32s. 

PHOENICIAN ART— 

A HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART IN PHOENICIA 

AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. By Georges Perrot and Charles Chipiej:. 
Translated from the French by Walter Armstrong, B.A. Oxon. Containing 
644 Illustrations in the text, and 10 Steel and Coloured Plates. 2 vols. Imperial 

■■ ■■ ■ ■ 8vo|42S.. 

PILLING {WILLIAM)— 

ORDER FROM CHAOS: a Treatise on Land Tenure. 

Large crown 8vo. as. 6d, 

PITT TA YLOP {FSANK)— 

THE CANTERBURY TALES. Selections from the Tales 

of Geoffrey Chaucer rendered into Modern English, with close adherence 
to the language of the Poet. With Frontispiece, Crown Svo, 6.s. 

POLLEN {J. H)— 

GOLD AND SILVER SMITH’S WORK. With nume- 

rous Woodcuts. Large crown Svo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 

ANCIENT AND MODERN FURNITURE AND 

WOODWORK. Withnumerons Woodcnls. Large crown Svo, doth, as. «d. 


CHAPMAN &=■ NALL, LIMITED. 
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POOLE {STANLEY LANE), B.A., M.R.A.S.- 

THE ART OF THE SARACENS IN EGYPT. Pub- 

lished for the Committee of Council on Education. With io8 Woodcuts. Large 
crown 8vo, 4s. 

PO YNTER 

TEN LECTURES ON ART. Third Edition. Large 

crown 8vo, gs. 

PRINSEP {VAL\ 

IMPERIAL INDIA. Containing numerous Illustrations 

and Maps. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, is. 

RADICAL PROGRAMME, THE. From the Fortnightly 

with additions. With a Preface by the Right Hon. J, Chamberlain, 
M.P, Thirteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, as. 6d. 

RAMSDEN {LADY GWENDOLE/yPj-- 

A BIRTHDAY BOOK. Illustrated. Containing 46 Illustra- 

tions from Original Drawings, and numerous other illustrations. Royal 8vo, ais. 

RAPHAEL: his Life, Works, and Times. By Eugene Munix 

Illustrated, with about 200 Engravings. A New Edition, revised from the .Second 
French Edition, By W. Armstrong, B.A. Imperial 8vo, 25s. 

REDGRAVE {GILBERT)— 

outlines of historic ornament. Translated 

from the German. Edited by Gilbert Redgrave. With numerou.s Illustrations. 

. Crown. 8vo, 4s. ■ 

REDGRAVE {GILBERT R.)— 

MANUAL OF DESIGN, compiled from the Writings and 

Addresses of Richard Redgrave, R. A. With Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 

, ■ 2S. dd. 

REDGRAVE {RICHARD)— 

ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF COLOUR, with a 

Catechism on Colour. 24mo, cloth, gd. 

REDGRAVE (SAMUEL)— 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE his- 
torical COLLECTION OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTINGS IN THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. With numerous Chromo-lithographs and 
other Illustrations. Royal 8vo, is. 

REID {T. WEMYSS)— 

THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. W. E. FORSTER. 

With Portraits. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
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RENAN {ERNEST)^ 

HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL TILL THE 

. TIME OF KING DAVID, Translated from the French by C, B, Pitman. 
Demy 8vo, 14s. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY YOUTH. Translated from 

tHe original Frencli, and revised by Madame Renan. Crown 8vo, 8s. 
SEYNARDSON (a T. S. BIRCH)— 

SPORTS AND ANECDOTES OF BYGONE DAYS 

in England, Scotland, Ireland, Italy, and the Sunny South. With numerou.<; 
Illustrations in Colour. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo, 12s. 

DOWN THE ROAD : Reminiscences of a Gentleman 

Coachman. With Coloured Illustrations. Large crown 8 vo, 12s. 

R/ANO {JUAN F.)- 

THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN SPAIN. With numerous 

Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

RIBTON-TURNER {C. I.)— 

A HISTORY OF VAGRANTS AND VAGRANCY AND 

BEGGA.RS AND BEGGING. With IUustmti:n«. Demy 8vo, 21s. 
ROBINSON {JAMES F.)— 

BRITISH BEE FARMING. Its Profits and Pleasures. 

Large crown 8vo, 5s. 

ROBINSON [J. C.)— 

ITALIAN SCULPTURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

AND PERIOD OF THE REVIVAL OF ART. With 20 Engravings. Royal 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

ROBSON ( GEORGE)— 

ELEMENTARY BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, Illus- 
trated by a Design for an Entrance Lodge and Gate. 15 Plates, Oblong folio, 
sewed, 8s. 

ROBSON {REK 7 . B.), M,A., LEM— 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. 

Post 8vo, 6s. 

ROCK {THE VERY REV. CANON), D,D.— 

TEXTILE FABRICS. With numerous Woodcuts. Large 

crown 8vo, cloth, as. dd. 

ROOSE {ROBSON), M.D„E.C.S.— 

THE WEAR AND TEAR OF LONDON 

Crown 8vo, sewed, is. 


LIFE. 
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ROLAND {ARTHUR)-^ 

FARMING FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT. Edited 

by William Ablett, 8 vols. Crown 8vo, 5s. each. 

DAIRY-FARMING, MANAGEMENT OF COWS, Sic. 
POULTRY-KEEPING. 

TREE-PLANTING, FOR ORNAMENTATION OR PROFIT. 
STOCK.KEEPING AND CATTLE-REARING. 

DIZAIN AGE OF LAND, IRRIGATION, MANURES, &c. 
ROOT-GROWING, HOPS, &c. 

MANAGEMENT OF GRASS LANDS, LAYING DOWN GRASS, 
ARTIFICIAL GRASSES, &c. 

MARKET GARDENING, HUSBx-VNDRY FOR FARMERS AND 
GENERAL CULTIVATORS. 

RUSDEN (G. W.), for many years Clerk of the Parliament in Victoria — 

A HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA. With a Coloured Map. 

3 vols. Demy 8vo, 50s. 

A HISTORY OF NEW ZEALAND. With Maps. 3 vols. 

Demy 8vo, 30s. 

‘PRUSSIA’S HOPE,’^ THE; or, Britannia no longer 

Rui.es the Waves. Showing how the Muscovite Bear got at the British Whale. 
Translated from the original Russian by Charles James Cooke. Crown 8vo, is. 

RUSSELL [COLONEL FRANK), Royal Dragoons-- 

THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH AND MON- 

MOUTH (Charles Mordaunt) : A Memoir. With Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 38s. 

SCIENCE AND ART: a Journal for Teachers and Scholars, 

Issu‘d monthly. 3d. See page 39. 

SCOTT [MAJOR-GENERAL A, DB C.), late Royal Engineers— 

LONDON WATER : a Review of the Present Condition and 

Suggested Improvements of the Metropolitan Water Supply, Crown 8vo, sewed, as* 
SCOTT [LEADER)— 

THE RENAISSANCE OF ART IN ITALY: an Ulus- 

trated Sketch. With ttpwards of 200 Illustrations, Medium quarto, i8s. 
SCOTT-STEVENSON [MRS,)— 

ON SUMMER SEAS. Including the Mediterranean, the 

jEgean, the Ionian, and the Euxine, and a voyage down the Danube. With a 
Map, Demy 8vo, i6s. 

OUR HOME IN CYPRUS. With a Map and Illustra- 

tions. Third Edition. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

OUR RIDE THROUGH ASIA MINOR. With Map. 

Demy 8vo, i8s. 

SEEM AN ( 0 .)— 

THE MYTHOLOGY OF GREECE AND ROME, with 

Special Reference to its Use in Art.^ From the German, Edited by G. H. 
Bianchi. 64 Illustrations. New Edition. Crown 8vo, ss. 

SBEPMERD [MAJOR), R.E,— 

PRAIRIE EXPERIENCES IN HANDLING CATTLE 

AND SHEEP. With Illustrations and Map. Demy 8vo, los. 6d. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


SHIRRBFF [EMILY)— 

A SHORT SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF FRIEDRICH 

FROBEL; a New Edition, including Frobers Letters from Dresden and Leipzig 
to his Wife, now first Translated into English. Crown 8vo, as. 

HOME EDUCATION IN RELATION TO THE 

KINDERGARTEN. Two Lectures. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

SHORE [ARABELLA]— 

DANTE FOR BEGINNERS : a Sketch of the “Divina 

Cornmedia.”_ With Translations, Biographical and Critical Notices, and Illus- 
trations. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

S/MMONDS [T, L.)— 

ANIMAL PRODUCTS : their Preparation, Commercial 

Uses, and Value. With numerous Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

SINGER’S STORY, A. Related by the Author of » Flitters, 

Tatters, and the Counsellor.” Crown 8vo, sewed, is. 

SINNETT [A. P.)— 

ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. Annotated and enlarged by 

the Author. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

KARMA. A Novel. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

S/NNETT [MRS.)-- 

THE PURPOSE OF THEOSOPHY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

SMART [HA WLEY)— 

A FALSE START. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

' SADDLE AND SABRE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

SMITH (MAyOR R. MURDOCK), R.E.— 

PERSIAN ART. With Map and Woodcuts. Second Edition. 

Large crown 8 vo, 2s, 

STOKES [MARGARET]— 

EARLY CHRISTIAN ART IN IRELAND. With io6 

Woodcuts. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

STORY [W. 

ROBA DI ROMA. Seventh Edition, with Additions and 

Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, los, 6d. 

CASTLE ST. ANGELO. With Illustrations. Crown 

8vo, los. 6d. 

SUTCLIFFE iJOHN)— 

THE SCULPTOR AND ART STUDENT’S GUIDE 

to the Proportions of the Human Form, with Measurements in feet and inches of 
Full-Grown Figures of Both Sexes and of Various Ages. By Dr. G. Schadow, 
Member of the Academies, Stockholm, Dresden, Rome, &c. &c. Translated by 
J. J. Wright. Plates reproduced by J. Sutcliffe. Oblong folio, 31s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN ^ HALL, LIMITED. 
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TAINE (//. ^.)-“ 

NOTES ON ENGLAND. Translated, with Introduction, 

by W, Fraser Rak. Eighth Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
TANNER {PROFESSOR), KC,S.’- 

HOLT CASTLE ; or, Threefold Interest in Land. • Crown 

8vo, 4s. 6d. 

JACK’S EDUCATION; OR, HOW HE LEARNT 

FARMING. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

TEMPLE {SIR RICHARD), BART., M.P., G.C.S.I.-- 

COSMOPOLITAN ESSAYS. With Maps. Demy 8vo, i6s. 

TOPINARD {DR. PAUL)— 

ANTHROPOLOGY. With a Preface by Professor Paul 

Bkoca. With numerous Illustrations. Larfte crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

TOVEY (LIEUT.-COL., K.E.)— 

MARTIAL LAW AND CUSTOM OF WAR; or, Military 

Law and Jurisdiction in Troublous Times. Crown 8vo, ds. 

TRAILL {H. D.\— 

THE NEW LUCIAN. Being a Series of Dialogues of the 

Dead. Demy 8vo, I2S. 

TROLLOPE {ANTHONY)— 

THE CHRONICLES OF BARSETSHIRE. A Uniform 

Edition, in 8 vols., large crown 8vo, handsomely printed, each vol. containing 
Frontispiece. 6s. each. 


THE WARDEN and BAR- 
CHESTER TOWERS. 2 vols. 
DR. THORNE. 

FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 


THE SMALL HOUSE AT 
ALLINGTON. 2 vols. 
LAST CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. 2 vols. 


LIFE OF CICERO. 2 vols. 8vo. £x 4s. 

VERON {EUGENE)— 

AESTHETICS. Translated by W. H. Armstrong. 

crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


Large 


IVALE {REF. HENRY JOHN), M.A.— 

MY GRANDFATHER’S POCKET BOOK, from 1701 to 

1796. Author of ** Sword and Surplice.'* Demy 8vo, las. 

WALKER [MRS.)— 

EASTERN LIFE AND SCENERY, with Excursions to 

Asia Minor, Mitylene, Crete, and Roumania. 2 vols., with Frontispiece to each 
vol. Crown 8vo, 21s. 
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BOOKS PUBLISESD BY 


WARING [CHARLBSy- 

STATE PURCHASE OF RAILWAYS. Demy 8vo, 5s. 

WA TSON ( WILLIAM)— 

LIFE IN THE CONFEDERATE ARMY : being the 

Observations and Experiences of an Alien in the South during the American Civil 
War. Crown 8 VO, 6s. 

WHIST HANDBOOKS. By Aquarius— 

THE HANDS AT WHIST, samo, cloth gilt, is. 

EASY WHIST. 32mo, cloth gilt, is. 

ADVANCED WHIST. 32mo, cloth gilt, is. 

WHITE ( WALTER)— 

A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. With a Map. Fifth 

Edition. Post Svo, 4s, 

A LONDONER’S WALK TO THE LAND’S END, AND 

A TRIP TO THE SCILLY ISLES. With 4 Maps. Third Edition. Post 
■ . . 8vo, 4s. ■ 

WILL-O’-THE-WISPS, THE. Translated from the German 

of Marie Petersen by Charlotte J. Hart. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
"7$. 6d. 

WORKING MAN’S PHILOSOPHY, A. By “ One of the 

Crowd.” Crown8vo,3S. 

WORNUM{R. N.)— 

ANALYSIS OF ORNAMENT: THE CHARACTER- 

ISTICS OF STYLES. An Introduction to the History of Ornamental Art. 
With many Illustrations. Ninth Edition. Royal Svo, cloth, 8s. 

IVJ?IGSTS 0 N {PjROK yOHN), M.R,A.C., RC.S., &>c.; Examiner in 
Agriculture to the Science and Art Depart?nent ; Professor of Agriculture in 
the Normal School of Science and Royal School of Mines ; Preside?it of the 
College of Agriculture, Downton, near Salisbury ; late Commissio 7 ier for the 
Royal Agricultural Society of E^tgland, ^c., dfc. 

PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURAL PRACTICE AS 

an instructional subject. With Geological Map. Crown Svo. 
WORSAAE {J, y. A.)-^ 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF DENMARK, FROM THE 
earliest times to the DANISH CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. 
With Maps and Woodcuts. Large crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

VEO {DR. y. BC/RNEY)— 

CLIMATE AND HEALTH RESORTS. New Edition. 

Crown Svo, los. 6d. 

YOUNGE {C. Z).)— 

PARALLEL LIVES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 

heroes. New Edition. lamo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN HALL, LIMITED. 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM SCIENCE AND ART 
HANDBOOKS. 

Handsomely printed in large crown 8vo. 

Published for the CommUtte of the Council m Education, 

EARLY CHRISTIAN ART IN IRELAND. By Margaret 

Stokbs. With io6 Woodcuts. Crown Sto. 4S. 

A Library Edition, demy 8vo, 7s. 64 . 

FOOD GRAINS OF INDIA. By Prof. A. H. Church, M.A., 

F.C.S., F.I.C. With Numerous Woodcuts. Small 4to, 6s. 

THE ART OF THE SARACENS IN EGYPT. By Stanley 

Lank Poole, B. A,, M.A.R.S. With 108 Woodcuts. Crown 8 vo, 4s. 

ENGLISH PORCELAIN : A Handbook to the China made in 

England during the i8th Century, as illustrated by Specimens chiefly in the 
National Collections. By Prop. A. H. Ch urch, Id. A. With numerous Woodcuts. 3S. 

RUSSIAN ART AND ART OBJECTS IN RUSSIA: A 

Handbook to the reproduction of Gold.smitbs’ work .and Other Art Treasures from 
that country in the South Kensingtoa Museum. By Alfred M askbll. With 
Illustrations. 4s. 6d. 

FRENCH POTTERY. By Paul Gasnault and Edouard 

Garnier. With Illustrations and Marks. 3s. 

ENGLISH EARTHENWARE: A Handbook to the Wares 

made in England during the 17th and i8th Centuries, as illustrated by Specimens 
in the National Collection. By Prof. A, Jtl. Church, M.A. With numerous 
Woodcuts. 3s. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF DENMARK. From the Earliest 

Times to the Danish Conquest of England. By J. J. A, Worsaah, Hon. F.S.A,, 
&c. &c. With Map and Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF SCANDINAVIA IN THE PAGAN 

TIME. By Hans Hildebrand, Royal Antiquary of Sweden. With numerous 
Woodcuts, as. 6d. 

PRECIOUS STONES : Considered in their Scientific and 

Artistic relation.s, with a Catalogue of the Townsend Collection of Gems in the 
South Kensington Museum. By Prof. A. H. Church, M.A. With a Coloured 
Plate and Woodcuts, as. 6d. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF INDIA. By Sir George C. M. 

Birdwood, C.S.L, &c. With Map and Woodcuts, Demy 8 vo, 14s. 

HANDBOOK TO THE DYCE AND FORSTER COLLEC- 

TIONS in the South Kensington Mmseum. With Portraits and Facsimiles, as. 6d, 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN SPAIN. By Juan F. Riano. 

With numerous Woodcuts. 4s. 

GLASS. By Alexander Nesbitt. With numerous Woodcuts. 

as. 6d. 

GOLD AND SILVER SMITHS’ WORK. By John Hunger- 

FORD Pollen, M.A. With numerous Woodcuts, as. 6d. 

TAPESTRY. By Alfred DE Champeaux. With Woodcuts. 2S. 6d. 
BRONZES. By C. Drury E. Fortnum, F.S.A. With numerous 

Woodcuts, as, 6d. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED B Y 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM SCIENCE & ART HANI)BOOKS-C^«j?m«tf^. 

PLAIN WORDS ABOUT WATER. By A. H. Church, M. A., 

Oxon. With Illustrations. Sewed, 6 d. 

ANIMAL PRODUCTS: their Preparation, Commercial Uses, 

and "Value. By X. L. Simmonds. With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

FOOD : Some Account of its Sources, Constituents, and Uses. 

By Professor A. H. Church, M.A. Oxon. Sixth Thousand. 3s- 

ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY. By Andrew Murray, F.L.S. 

Aptera. With Illustrations, 7s, 6d. 

JAPANESE POTTERY. Being a Native Report. With an 

Introduction and Catalogue by A. W, Franks, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A. With 
Illustrations and Marks, as. 6d. 

HANDBOOK TO THE SPECIAL LOAN COLLECTION 

of Scientific Apparatus. 3s. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS : Historical Sketches. With Numerous 

Illustrations. 3s. 

TEXTILE FABRICS. By the Very Rev. Daniel Rock, D.D. 

With numerous Woodcuts, as. 6d, 

JONES COLLECTION IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 

MUSEUM. With Portrait and Woodcuts, as. 6d. 

COLLEGE AND CORPORATION PLATE. A Handbook 

to the Reproductions of Silver Plate in the South Kensigton Museum from 
Celebrated English Collections. By Wilfrrd Joseph Cripps, M.A,, F.S.A. 
With Illustrations, as. 6d. 

IVORIES: ANCIENT AND MEDI.®VAL. By William 

Maskell. With numerous Woodcuts, as. 6d. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN FURNITURE AND WOOD- 

WORK. By John Hungekford Pollen, M.A. With numerous Woodcuts. 

■■ as. dd. ■■■■ 

MAIOLICA. By C. Drury E. Fortnum, F.S.A. With 

numerous Woodcuts, as. 6d. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FOODS. With Microscopic Ulus- 

trations. By J ames Bell, Ph.D. , &c. , Principal of the Somerset House laboratory. 
Part I, — Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, Sugar, &c. as. 6d, 

Part IL— Milk, Butter, Cheese, Cereals, Prepared Starches, &c. 3s. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. By Carl Engel. With nu- 

merous Woodcuts, as, 6d. 

MANUAL OF DESIGN, compiled from the Writings and 

Addresses of Richard Redgrave, R.A. By Gilbert R. Redgrave. With 
Woodcuts, as. 6d. 

PERSIAN ART. By Major R. Murdock Smith, R.E. With 

Map and Woodcuts. Second Edition, enlarged, as. 


CHAPMAN <Sr* HALL, UMITED. 
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CARLYLE^S (THOMAS) WORKS. 


THE ASHBURTON EDITION. 

An entirely Kew Edition, handsomely printed, containing all the Portraits 
and Illustrations, in Seventeen Volumes, demy 8vo, 8s. each. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION and PAST AND PRESENT. 2 vols. 
SARTOR RESARTUS ; HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP, i voL 
LIFE OF JOHN STERLING— LIFE OF SCHILLER, i vol. 

LATTER-DAY PAM PH LETS -EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY— 
ESSAY ON THE PORTRAIT OF JOHN KNOX. 1 vol. 

LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 3 vols. 
HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 6 vols. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 3 vols. 


CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION, 
2$ vols,. Crown 8vo, clothe £7 js. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION : 

A History. 2 vols., 12s. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LET- 
TERS AND SPEECHES, with Eluci- 
dations, See, 3 vols., i8s, 

LIVES OF SCHILLER AND 
JOHN STERLING. i vol., 6s, 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS ESSAYS. 4 vols., £x 4s. 

SARTOR RESARTUS AND 
LECTURES ON HEROES, i vol., 6s. 


LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 

I vol., 6s. 

CPIARTISM AND PAST AND 
PRESENT. I vol, 6s. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 
GERMAN OF MUS^CUS, TIECK, 
AND RICHTER, x vol, 6s. 

WILHELM MEISTER, by Goethe. 
A Translation. 2 vols., 1 as, 

HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE 
SECOND, called Frederick the Great. 
7 vols,, ;C2 9s. 


IHBRARY EDITION GOMPX-ETE. 
Handsomely printed in 34 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, £13 3s. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. With a Portrait, 7s. 6d. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. A History. 3 vols., each 9s. 
LIFE OF FREDERICK SCHILLER AND EXAMINATION 

OF HIS WORKS. With Supplement of 187*. Portrait and Plates, gs. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. With Portrait. 

6 vols-, each 9s. 

ON HEROES, HERO WORSHIP, AND THE HEROIC 

IN HISTORY. 75 . 6d. 

PAST AND PRESENT. 9s. 
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BOOKS PUBLJ'^UKD BY 


CARLYLE’S (THOM AS) WORKS.— Library Edition— 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. With 

Portraits. 5 vols., each 9s. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 9s. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. With Portrait, 9s. 

HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE SECOND. 10 vols., 

each 9s. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN. 3 vols., each 9s. 

EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY ; ESSAY ON THE POR- 
TRAITS OF JOHN KNOX; AND GENERAL INDEX. Witli Portrait 
Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 9s, 

PEOPJLE’S EDITION. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall are now issuing at a Cheap Rate in a popular 
form, a complete Edition of CARLYLE’S WORKS. The volumes are 
handsomely printed and bound in cloth, and published at One Shilling each ^ 

SARTOR RESARTUS. With Portrait of Thomas Carlyle ' 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. A History. 3 vols. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. 5 vols. I' 

With Portrait of Oliver Cromwell. As 

ON HEROES AND PIERO WORSHIP, AND THE HEROIC \ S 
IN HISTORY. / ^ 

PAST AND PRESENT. S 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 7 vols. 

THE LIFE OF SCHILLER, AND EXAMINATION OF HIS 
WORKS. ^ 

To be followed by 
LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 

HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 10 vols. 

WILHELM MEISTER. 3 vols. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM MUSiEUS, TIECK, AND RICHTER. 

8 vols. 

THE EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY; Essay on the Portraits of Knox ; 

and General Index. 

CHEAP ISSUE. 

" THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. Complete in i vol. With Portrait. 

■ ■ ■ Crown'8vo, as. . 

SARTOR RESARTUS, HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP, PAST 

AND PRESENT, AND CHARTISM. Complete in 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. Crown 8vo. 
SIXPENNT EDITION. 

sewed, 

SARTOR RESARTUS. Eightieth Thousand. 

HEROES AND PIERO WORSHIP. 

ESSAYS: Burns, Johnson, Scott, The Diamond Necklace. 

The ahmfe in i vol,^ clothe 2s, 6d, 


CHAPMAN HALL, LIMITED. 
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DICKENS’S (CHARLES) WORKS. 

ORIGINAL EDITIONS. 

In demy Svo, 

THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. With Illustrations 

by S. L. Fildes, and a Portrait engraved by Baker. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. With Forty Illustrations by Marcus 

StonCi Cloth, I IS. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Forty-three Illustrations 

by Seymour and Phiz. Cloth, £x is. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

Cloth, IS. 

SKETCHES BY BOZ.” With Forty Illustrations by George 

Cruikshank. Cloth, ;£‘i is. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

Cloth, £x IS. 

DOMBEY AND SON. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

Cloth, £t IS. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

Cloth, ;^1 IS. 

BLEAK HOUSE. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. Cloth, 

£1 IS. 

LITTLE DORRIT, With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. Cloth, 

£1 IS. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With Seventy-five Illus- 
trations by George Cattermole and H. K. Browne, A New Edition. Uniform with 
the other volumes, is. 

BARNABY RUDGE: a Tale of the Riots of ’Eighty. With 

Seventy-eight Illustrations by George Cattermole and H, K. Browne. Uniform with 
the other volumes, ;i£i is. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS; Containing— The Christmas Carol; 

The Cricket on the Hearth ; The Chimes ; The Battle of Life ; The Haunted House. 
With all the original Illustrations. Cloth, las, 

OLIVER TWIST and TALE OF TWO CITIES. In one 

volume. Cloth, ;iSi is. 

OLIVER TWIST. Separately. With Twenty-four Illustrations 

by George Cruikslmnk. Cloth, iis, 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Separately. With Sixteen Ulus- 

trations by Phiz. Cloth, 9s. 

*** The remainder of Dkkends. Worh were not originally printed in demy Svo, 
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BOOKS PUBLISHBD BY 


DICKENS’S (CHARLES) WORKS.-- 

LIBRARY EDITION. 


Iti post Svo, With the Onginal Illustrations^ vols.f cloth^ £12. 


PICKWICK PAPERS ... 

43 Illustrns., 2 vols. 

s* 

16 

d, 

0 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY ... 

39 

2 vols. 

16 

0 

MARTIN CHU2ZLEWIT 

40 

2 vols. 

16 

0 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP & REPRINTED PIECES 36 

2 vols. 

16 

0 

BARNABY RUDGE and HARD TIMES ... 

36 

2 vols. 

16 

0 

BLEAK HOUSE 

40 ,, 

2 vols. 

16 

0 

LITTLE DORRIT 

40 

2 vols. 

16 

0 

DOMBEY AND SON 

38 ,» 

2 vols. 

16 

0 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 

38 M 

2 vols. 

16 

0 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND ... 

40 ,, 

2 vols. 

16 

0 

SKETCHES BY “BOZ’‘ 

39 

I vol. 

8 

0 

OLIVER TWIST 

24 »» 

I vol. 

8 

0 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 

17 

I vol. 

8 

0 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES 

16 ,, 

I vol. 

8 

0 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS 

8 

I vol. 

8 

0 

PICTURES FROM ITALY & AMERICAN NOTES 8 

I vol. 

8 

0 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER 

8 

I vol. 

8 

0 

CHILD^S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

8 

I vol. 

8 

0 

EDWIN DROOD and MISCELLANIES 

12 „ 

I vol. 

8 

0 

CHRISTMAS STORIES from Household Words,” &c. 14 ,, 

1 vol. 

8 

0 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. By John Forster. With Illustrations. 
Uniform with this Edition. los. 6d. 

A NEW EDITION OF ABOVE, WITH THE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, IN CROWN 8yo, 30 VOLS. IN SETS ONLY. 


CHAPMAN HALL, LIMITED. 
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DICKENS’S (CHARLES) Continued. 

THE “CHARLES DICKENS” EDITION. 

In Crown Svo. In si vots., cloth, tvith Illustraiicnis, i6s. 


y. d. 


PICKWICK PAPERS ... 

. 8 Illustrnlion.s ... 4 

0 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT ... ... ... ... 

. 8 

\... 4- 

0 

DOMBEYANPSON ... ... 

. 8 

...4 

0 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 

. 8 

.. ... 4 

0 

DAVID COPPERFIELD ... ... ... ... 

.8 

■ ... 4,': 

0 

BLEAK HOUSE ... ... ... ... 

. s 

... 4 

0 

LITTLE DORRIT ... ... ... 

. 8 

,» ...4 

0 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND... 

. 8 

„ ■■ • 4. 

0 

BARNABY RUDGE... ... ... 

. 8 

n 3 

6 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 

. 8 

'.'.■iv 3: 

6 

A CHILD’S PIISTORY OF ENGLAND 

.. 4 

l» . ‘ ■ $'■ 

6 

EDWIN DROOD and OTHER STORIES ... 

. 8 

M . , . :•’* 3 

6 

CHRISTMAS STORIES, from “ Household Words ” 

.. 8 

»» 3 

6 

SKETCHES BY -‘BOZ” 

.. 8 

i* .— ..s 

6 

AMERICAN NOTES and REPRINTED PIECES 

.. 8 

M ... 3 

6 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 

.. 8 

»* •“ 3 

6 

OLIVER TWIST ... 

.. 8 

»» ••• 3 

6 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS 

.. 8 

»» ••• 3 

6 

TALE OF TWO CITIES 

.. 8 

»» '*• 3 

0 

HARD TIMES and PICTURES FROM ITALY 

.. 8 

♦, ... 3 

0 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER 

.. 4 

u ... 3 

0 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 7 

0 

THE LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS 

... 

...2 vols. 7 

0 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


DICKENSES (CHARLES) Y^OYJL^.-^Coniinued. 

THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION, 

(WITH TIFK.) 

Compute in 22 Volumes » Demy 8vo, los. each; or set, £x6. 

This Edition is printed on a finer paper and in a larger type than has been 
employed in any previous edition. The type has been cast especially for it, and 
the page is of a size to admit of the introduction of all the original illustrations. 

No such attractive issue has been made of the writings of Mr. Dickens, which, 
various as have been the forms of publication adapted to the demands of an ever 
widely-increasing popularity, have never yet been w'orthily presented in a really 
handsome library form. 

The collection comprises all the minor writings it was Mr. Dickens’s wish to 
preserve. 

SKETCHES BY “BOZ.” With 40 Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 
PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 vols. With 42 Illustrations by Phiz. 

OLIVER TWIST. With 24 Illustrations by Cruikshank. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP and REPRINTED PIECES. 2 vols. With Illus- 
trations by Catterm ole, &c. 

BARNABY RUDGE and HARD TIMES. 2 vols. With Illustrations by 
Cattermole, &c. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

AMERICAN NOTES and PICTURES FROM ITALY. i vol. With 
8 Illustrations. 

DOMBEY AND SON. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

BLEAK HOUSE. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

LITTLE DORRIT. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With 16 Illustrations by Phiz. 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. With 17 Illustrations by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., 
Maclise, R.A., &c. &c. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 
CHRISTMAS STORIES. (From “Household Words” and “All the Year 
Round.”) With 14 Illustrations. 

EDWIN DROOD AND OTHER STORIES With 12 Illustrations by 
S> L. Fildes. 

LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS, By John Forster. With Portraits. 2 vols. 
(not separate.) 


CHAPMAN 6* HALL, LIMITED. 
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DICKENS’S (CHARLES) WORKS, 


Conthiued, 


THE POPULAR LIBRARY EDITION 


OF THE WORKS OF 

CHARLES DICKENS, 

In 30 Vols., large crown Zvo, price £ 6 ; separate Vols. 4J. each. 


SKETCHES BY “BOZ.” 

PICKWICK. 2 vols. 

OLIVER TWIST. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 vols. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 vols. 

DOMBEY AND SON. 2 vols. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 2 vols. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 2 vols. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES. 

BLEAK HOUSE. 2 vols. 

LITTLE DORRIT. 2 vols. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP and REPRINTED PIECES. 
BARNABY RUDGE. 2 vols. 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 

TALE OF TWO CITIES. 

CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

EDWIN DROOD and MISCELLANIES. 

PICTURES FROM ITALY and AMERICAN NOTES, 
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BOOKS PUB 11 SHED BY 

DICKENS’S (CHARLES) WORKS.— 
lE^ 

In 22 Volumes. Crown cloihf 6d. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, with 59 Illustrations, cloth, ss. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, with 6o Illustrations and a Portrait, cloth, 5s. 

BLEAK HOUSE, with 61 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 

LITTLE DORRIT, with 58 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 

PICKWICK PAPERS, with 56 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, with 58 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, with 59 Illustrations, cloth, 55. 

DOMBEY AND SON, with 61 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 

EDWIN DROOD ; REPRINTED PIECES ; and other Stories, with 30 Illustra- 
tions, cloth, ss. 

THE LIFE OF DICKENS. By JOHN Forster. With 40 Illustrations. Cloth, 5s. 

BARNABY RUDGE, with 46 Illustrations, cloth, 4s. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, with 32 Illustrations, cloth, 4s. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES, with 23 Illustrations, cloth, 4s. 

OLIVER TWIST, with 28 Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS, with 26 Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 

SKETCHES BY “BOZ," with 36 Illilstrations, cloth, 3s. 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER, with 26 Illustrations, cloth. 3s. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS, with 28 Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, with 15 Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 

AMERICAN NOTES and PICTURES FROM ITALY, with 18 Illustrations, 
cloth, 3s. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES,, with 25 Illustrations, cloth. 3s. 

HARD TIMES, with 20 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN HALL, LIMITED. 
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DICKENS’S (CHARLES) 


THE CABINET EDITION. 

Noti) Publishing. 

To be completed in 30 voR small fcap. 8vo, Marble Paper Sides, Clolli 
Backs, with uncut edges, price Eighteenpence each, 

A Complete Work will be Published every Month, ^XiHeach Volume NiVi 
Eight Illustrations reprodiiced from the Originals. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, Two Vols. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, Two Vols. 

OLIVER TWIST. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, Two Vols. 

SKETCHES BY BOZ.” 

CHRISTMAS STORIES. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS, Two Vols. 

BARNABY RUDGE, Two Vols. 

BLEAK HOUSE, Two Vols. 

AMERICAN NOTES and PICTURES FROM ITALY. 
EDWIN DROOD ; AND OTHER STORIES. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, Two Vols. 

A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

DOMBEY AND SON, Two Vols. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 

LITTLE DORRIT, Two Vols. 

To hi followed hy 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 

MUTUAL FRIEND, Two Vols. 

HARD TIMES. 

REPRINTED PIECES. 


33 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


DICKENS’S (CHARLES) WORKS.— 

MR. DICKENS’S READINGS. 

Fcap. %vo, sewed. 

CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE, is. 

CRICKET ON THE HEARTH, is. 

CHIMES: A GOBLIN STORY, is, 

STORY OF LITTLE DOMBEY. is. 

POOR TRAVELLER, BOOTS AT THE HOLLY-TREE 
INN, and MRS. GAMP. is. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL, with the Original Coloured Plates. 

Beino; a reprint of the Original Edition. With red border lines. Small 8vo, 
red cloth, gilt edges, 5s, 


CHARLES DICKENS’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
REPRINTED FROM THE ORIGINAL PLATES. 

Illustrated by John Leech, D. Maclise, R.A., R. Doyle, 

G. Stanfield, R.A., &c. 

Fcap. cloth, IS. each. Complete in a case, ^s. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE. 

THE CHIMES : A Goblin Story. 

THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH: A Fairy Tale of 

".■■■■Home. ■'. 

THE BATTLE OF LIFE. A Love Story. 

THE HAUNTED MAN AND THE GHOST’S STORY. 


SIXPENNY REPRINTS. 

READINGS FROM THE WORKS OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. 

As selected and read by himself and now published for the first time. Illustrated. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL, and THE HAUNTED MAN. 

By Charles Dickens. Illustrated. 

THE CHIMES: A Goblin Story, and THE CRICKET 
ON THE HEARTH. Illustrated. 

THE BATTLE OF LIFE: A Love Story, HUNTED 
DOWN, AND A HOLIDAY ROMANCE. lUustrated. 
The last Three Volumes as Christmas Works, 

In One Volume, red cloth, is. fid. 


CHAPMAN ^ MALL, LIMITED, 
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SCIENCE AND ART, 

a Hottwal for SCracfieris anS StuUrutB. 

ISSUED BY Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, 
Agents for tli© Science and Art Department of tlie Committee of 
Council on Education. 

MONTHLY, PRICE THREEPENCE. 

The Journfil contains contributions by distinguished men; short papers liy promineni 
teachers ; leading articles ; correspondence; answers to (Questions set at the May Exanruna- 
tions of the Science and Art Department ; and interesting news in connection with the 
scientific and artistic world. 

PRIZE COMPETITION. 

With each issue of the Jouimal, papers or drawings are ofifered for Prize Competition, 
extending over the range of subjects of the Science and Art Department and City and 
Guilds of I./Ondon Imsticute. 

There are thousands of Science and Aft Schools and Clas.ses in the United Kingdom, 
but the teachers connected with these institutions, although engaged in the advancement 
of identical objects, are seldom known to each other except throrigh personal friendship. 
One object of the new Journal is to enable tho.se engaged in this common work to com- 
municate upon .subject.s of importance, with a view to an interchange of ideas, and the 
establishment of unity of action in the various centres. 


lEUm OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 3s. Od. 

HALF „ „ .. .. .. .. Is. 6d. 

SINGLE COPY 3d. 

CJuqties and Post Office Orders to he made payable to 
CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 

Answers to the Questions (Elementary and Advanced) set at 
the Examinations of the Science and Art Department of 
May, 1887, are published as under, each subject being 
kept distinct, and issued in pamphlet form separately. 

1. Animal Physiology By T. H. E. Brock, M.D., B.S. 

(Lon 4 .) 

2. Building Construction 

3. Theoretical Mechanics 

4. Inorganic Chemistry (Theoretical) 

5. Ditto — A lternative Course 

6. Magnetism and Electricity 

7. Physiography 

8. Practical Plane & Solid Geometry 

9. Art— Third Grade. Perspective 

10. Pure Mathematics 

11. Machine Construction & Drawing 

12. Principles of Agriculture 

13. Sound, Light, and Heat 

14. Hygiene 

15. Inorganic Chemistry (Practical) ... 

The price of each Pamphlet will be 2d. net, postage included. Special 

terms will be given if quantities are ordered. 


H. Adams, M.I.C.E. 

J, C. Fell, MT.M.E. 

Rev. F. W. Harnett, M,A, 
J. Howard, F.C.S. 

W. Hibbert, F.I.C., F.C.S. 
W. Rheam, B.Sc. 

H. AngeL 
A. Fisher. 

R. R. Steel, F.C.S. 

H. Adams, M.I.C.E. 

Dr. Webb, B.Sc. 

C. A. Stevens. 


J. J. Filley. 
J. H ■ 


Howard, F.C.S. 
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